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In 1787, after the delegates in Philadelphia signed the new 
United States Constitution, a woman approached Benjamin 
Franklin. ‘Well, Doctor,’ she asked, ‘what have we got, a 
republic or a monarchy?’ Franklin replied, 'A republic, if 
you can keep it’ 


Those who would give up essential liberty to purchase a little 
temporary safety deserve neither liberty nor safety.’ 

BENJAMIN FRANKXtN 




Introduction 


Gloria Barrett boldly reveals in Men the frankly in- 
timate details of her colorfnl sex life. The book be- 
gins when she was a virginal sixteen in France, crosses 
a span, of many deeply passionate love affairs, and 
finally culminates in her mature womanhood. No 
other book of its kind has dared to unveil so forth- 
rightly one woman's sexual stirrings — her seemingly 
compulsive search for biological contact and a sense 
of social identity'. 

For the male reader, Men'will prove an electrifying 
experience, for the book divulges the hidden but raw 
neurosis of men in a state of perhaps seeming transi- 
tion — inclined to sequester into the lamentable mor- 
bidity' of homosexuality, impotence, and psychoscxual 
infantilism. And not until she has completed reading 
A'Icn can the socially inquisitive female reader truly 
apprehend the tragic dilemma, the emotionally de- 
structive conflicts that distress modern woman in her 
search for sexual freedom and love. 

The reader will unknowingly become absorbed, 
swept up in the intense pathos surrounding each of 
Gloria's unforgettable love affairs. She succeeds ad- 
.mirahly in letting the reader into her life, and one 
T cannot help but develop a strong sense of identity 
with a woman who asks only that the world under- 
stand and not condemn her. Through Men, Gloria 
Barrett becomes a friend. 

Under! ving Gloria’s life pattern a distinct maso- 
chistic trend was observable. Gloria emerged from her 
many love encounters with decided feelings of bittcr- 
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er unconscious pattern or masochism. s orient only to 
dghten her martyrdom. Yet in many wavs Gloria s 
> ^fo r ^c 7 i€ 4 is 7 mii*cc x**2t cr mnnY* xti^soc^iistic tc- 
tales. All unbnovringly. seen rcr.tr. enter into love 
pairs with only one unconscious goal in mind 
merge s bitter and disappointed loser. Anxious t 
emmodate. the men in her lire gave Glona what she 
sally "anted. 

Women like Gloria have great diSculty in ending 
rue love and a lasting relationship with another in- 
iividuai: masochism sets as a screen, shutting c 5 the 
ictim, closeting her in the narrowness of her neurosis. 
Ore lovers in GloriaVttd-tenTures were chsracteris- 
icslly endemic in the life pattern of the female who 
s incapable of accepting sexual gratis cation withou 
prilL Fart of her misfortune stemmed from deep feel 
* cr alienation. Though young, beautiful, am 
^treated. Gloria Barrett, bound in her self-destrac 
. pattern, could not nse above intense feelings e 
worthlessness. 

By railing modiv in love with Guy Gillies, the hand 
seme and vinie nding master. Gloria became en 
trapped in a sexual symbiosis that finally ended in he 
traumatic pregnancy and his callous rejecting her fc 
another woman. At rimes she almost showed a glim 
mer of insight about her strong sexual attraction fc 
Guv. as evidenced by her pleasurable fantasies 
which he physically overpowered her and forced he 
to submit. Such fantasies for her were a form o 
psychic aphrodisiac that welded her more strongly t 
Guy and betokened the morbidity of their relation 
ship. 

An overview of Gloria’s h*e suggests a deeply trou 
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The visit had been quite unexpected - he had forgotten that 
he had made the appointment, had forgotten to cancel it 
after he’d promised to have dinner with the President - and 
now he was trying to get it over with as quickly and grace- 
fully as possible. 

Yet Christopher Collins didn’t want to hurt the man sit- 
ting opposite him, because this was apparently a nice man, 
sensible and sensitive and gentle, and at another time Collins 
would have enjoyed talking to him. But not now, not 
tonight, with the heap of papers on his desk still to be read, 
with the long, tense evening in the White House stiff before 
him. 

He would have to handle this carefully, Collins decided. 
Not merely because he didn't want to hurt the man’s feel- 
ings, but because he didn't want to offend FBI Director 
Tynan. -Obviously, the Director had encouraged this man. or 
had even told him to interview Collins for the autobiography 
of Tynan that they were writing together. No one was fool- 
hardy enough to offend Tynan, and Collins, in his new posi- 
tion, least of all. 

Collins’ eyes went to the portable cassette tape recorder 
his visitor had placed on the edge of the desk ten minutes 
ago. It was still recording, although nothing of consequence 
so far, Collins' eves rose to take in the older man, perhaps 
in his mid-fifties, who was studying his list of questions. 
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blustering, braying Brobdingnagian of a being, and almost as 
legendary, with small squinting gimlet eyes in a small 
round head set atop a short thick neck on a brawny expanse 
of chest, a man almost as tall as himself, with a rasping voice. 
That picture of him was clear. But of the inner Tynan he 
knew next to nothing. He need only say so, honestly, and be 
. done with it. and let Ishmacl Young look elsewhere. 

‘Frankly, I don’t know' Director Tynan very well. I haven’t 
had time to gel to know him. I’ve been on this job just one 
week.’ 

‘You’ve been Attorney General just one week,’ said 
Young, correcting him nicely.’but you’ve been in the Depart- 
ment of Justice - according to my notes, you’ve been here 
almost eighteen months. As I understand it. you were Deputy 
Attorney General under the last Attorney General, Colonel 
Noah Baxter, for thirteen of those months.’ 

’That’s true,’ admitted Collins. ‘But as Deputy Attorney 
General I saw Director Tynan very little. He’D confirm that, 
if you ask him. It was Colonel Baxter who saw' him, actually 
quite often. They were friends, after a fashion.’ 

Ishmacl Young’s eyebrows w'ent up a notch. ‘I didn’t 
^know Director Tynan had any friends. At least that’s my 
feeling, from my talks with him, I thought only his assistant. 
Harry Adcock, was a close friend. And I sort of regarded 
that as mainly a business relationship.’ 

- ‘No/ Collins insisted, ‘he was also close to Colonel Baxter, 
if he was cldsc to anyone. Though I suppose you’re right 
in one w'ay. Director Tynan is actually a loner. If you look 
back, I think you’ll find other FBI Directors have been 
loners. It’s in the nature of the job. Anyway, I .never got to 
see him very much or to know him at all.’ 

The writer w'ould not be put off. He removed the old 
pipe from his mouth and licked his lips. ’But Mr Collins 
He paused. ‘Is that right, the Mr. or should 1 call you 
Attorney General Collins, or maybe drop the Attorney and 
make it just General - ’ 

Collins smiled. ‘Mr Collins will do.* 

‘Very well. What I was going to say was that after 
Colonel Baxter suffered his stroke - that w>as five months 
ago - you were temporarily in charge here, unofficially the 
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head of Justice, until it was made official a week ago. As we 
all know, the FBI is under you. The Director of the FBI, 
Tynan, is your subordinate, so you’d have contact - * 

Collins was forced to laugh. ‘Director Tynan my sub- 
ordinate? Mr Young, you’ve got a lot to learn.’ 

‘That’s really what I’m here for, Mr Collins,’ said Young 
earnestly. ‘I’m here to learn. I can’t ghostwrite an auto- 
biography for the Director of the FBI without knowing his 
precise relationship with the Attorney .General, with the 
President, with the CIA, with everyone in government. You 
might think I should ask the Director. I have,. believe me. 
But he’s surprisingly vague about the governmental process, 
and his own place in it. There are certain things I can’t get 
clear from him. Not that he won’t tell me. It’s just that he’s 
not interested, and rather impatient. What he is interested in 
is talking about his exploits in the FBI under J. Edgar 
Hoover, and then his resignation and comeback. Well, I’m 
interested in those things too. They’re the meat of the book; 
But Fm also interested in where he stands - I mean, in 
relation to his colleagues - in the whole power structure.’ 

Collins made up his mind to be helpful, clarify this, even 
if it took a few minutes longer. 'All right, Mr Young, let mil 
level with you. It says in the Government Manual that the 
FBI Director is under the Attorney General. According to 
tiie book, that's the way it is. But in fact, it’s not that way at 
all. According to Public Law No. 90-351, title VI, section 
1101, the Attorney General doesn’t appoint the FBI Direc- 
tor, the President does, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. While the FBI-.Dircctor confers with me, consults 
with me, works with me, I don’t have ultimate authority over 
him. Again, the President docs, The President alone can 
remove him without Senate approval. So except on paper, 
Director Tynan is not my subordinate. A man like Tynan, as 
you know by' now, would be nobody’s subordinate. I’m sure/ 
that Tynan, like all FBI Directors, is aware that he has his 
job for life if he wants it, and regards all Attorneys General 
as mere transients. Therefore, to go back to your original 
question or questions, he hasn’t been working for me and I 
haven t had that much contact with him - no, not even as 
Deputy Attorney General, when I was in charge here after 
12 


Colonel Baxter was taken to Bcthcsda Naval Medical 
Center. I’m sorry 1 cah’t be more helpful. In fact, I can’t 
irdagine why Director Tynan sent you to see me.’ 

. r Young sat up slightly. ‘Oh, he didn’t. This was something 
I/wanted to do on my own.’ 

/ Collins also moved his lank body up in his high-backed 
leather executive swivel chair. Then that explains it’ He 
t relieved. He owed nothing to Director Tynan. He could 
the interview short without giving offense to Tynan. 
;11, as before, he wanted to be decent to Young. He wanted 
throw him a bone, no matter how small, and send him 
off happy. ‘Anyway, to come to the point, you wanted to 
thear what I thought of Director Tynan for your book - ’ 
it ‘Not for my book,’ said Young hastily. ‘For Tynan’s 
b -ook. It’ll be by Tynan. I’ve been trying to understand the 
fr jamework around him, from those who work with him. 
E<ven if you don’t know him well, I was rather hoping - ’ 

‘All right, in the little time we have left, let me give you 
m / y impression of him,’ said Collins, searching for something 
bl: and and safe. ‘My impression^ ‘ft?, Director - he’s plainly 
Mat's going on out there in the streets. Thc’v$ c s P r °b a hly 

Hme and violence in our history. Take that attaCr. 

"vte House by that organized gang of hoodlums two"” 
. ( . :iths ago. Bombing, machine-gunning - killing thirteen 
•'jJards and Secret Service men, murdering seven helpless 
wrists, gutting the East Room - nobody’s done anything 
makthat to the White House since the British sailors did it 
proslI4. But the British were our enemies then, and we were 
‘Tii - . This attack two months ago was done by Americans 
Gyf mm'cans. Nothing is safe. No one is safe. Did you see 
‘Not-V news tin's morning? Or read your papers today?’ 
worbung shook his head. 

Jusi'hcn let me tell you,’ said Collins. ‘Peoria, Illinois. The 
police department. The morning shift finished its briefing 
md assignments, and the officers started outside to their 
worcvclcs and squad cars, .when they were ambushed by 
i gang lying in svait for them. Just ripped to shreds - a blood- 
bath. At least onc-tbird of the force dead or injured. How do 
fou handle that? Or the fact - a mathematician came up with 
ills today -that one out of every nine persons bom in 
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trance. He answered only one question before they went 
inside. - . 

A television newscaster called out to him, 'We hear you’re 
going to be watching television tonight. How do you think 
it’ll come out?’ . - 

Collins called back, ‘We’ll be watching a rerun of Gone 
with the Wind. I think the North will win.’ ■ 

Inside, two surprises awaited him. 

He had expected tire gathering to take- place- in the Red 
Room, or in one of the smaller entertaining rooms located 
upstairs, but instead he and Karen were escorted to thc-j 
Cabinet Room in the West Wing. He had expected thirty oiy 
forty people to be on hand, but there proved to be onlyiL 
dozen or so besides Karen and himself. 

Along the Wall that faced the green draperies covering 
the French doors that led to the White House Rose Garden, 
near the shelves of books, a large color television console 
had been installed. Several persons were standing watching 
the picture on the screen, although the audio had been 
turned down low. Half the black leather-covered chairs 
around the long, shining dark Cabinet table (which 'fjtej 
gested to Collins a coffin lid for the Cardiff Giant) hndrt 
turned to face the television set. On the opposite side of the 
table, beneath the Great Seal set in the east wall and between 
the United States flag and the Presidential flag. President 
Andrew Wadsworth was engaged in an animated con- 
versation with the Senate and House majority leaders and 
their wives. 

Although Collins had been in the Cabinet Room a half 
dozen times before - five times as Deputy Attorney General 
substituting for ailing Attorney General Baxter, and earlier 
this week as Attorney General himself - the room 
suddenly unfamiliar to him. This was because it haienf8f& 
rearranged, with many of the chairs moved away fro' Tcfne 
Cabinet tabic to be nearer the television set. At the far end 
of the table, before the Gilbert Stuart portrait of Washington 
hanging over the mantelpiece, hors d’oeuvres were being: 
kept warm in gleaming copper chafing dishes set on a green 
cloth and supervised by a chef in a jaunty white hat. The 
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staid room had been transformed, by informal disarray, into 
oversized, comfortable play quarters. 

As Collins, with Karen clutching his arm, surveyed the 
scene, the President’s chief aide, McKnight, hurried forward 
to welcome them. Quickly, they were taken on the rounds of 
the Cabinet Room, to meet either again or for the first time 
Vice-President Frank Loomis and his wife; Miss Ledger, the 
President’s personal secretary; Ronald Steedman, the Presi- 
dent’s private pollster from the University of Chicago; 
Secretary' of the Interior Martin; then the Congressional 
leaders and their wives, and then President Wadsworth 
himself. 

The President, a slight, dapper man, suave and urbane, 
almost courtly, with dark hair graying at the temples, a 
pointed nose, a receding chin, took Karen’s hand, shook 
Collins’, and was at once apologetic. ‘Martha’ - he was refer- 
ring to the First Lady - ‘is so disappointed she won’t be here 
tonight to get to know you better. She’s in bed with a touch 
of the flu. Oh, she’ll be all right. There’ll be a next time. . , . 
Well, Chris; it looks like a happy evening.’ 

‘I hope so, Mr President,’ said Collins. ‘What do you 
hear?’ 

‘As you know, the state Senates in New York and Ohio 
ratified the 35th early yesterday. Now we’re entirely in the 
hands of the New York Assembly and the Ohio House. 
Immediately after yesterday’s votes, Steedman had his teams 
of pollsters swarming over Albany and Columbus, button- 
holing state legislators. Ohio looks like a cinch. Steedman 
has the figures, and they’re impressive. New York is a little 
more iffy. It could go cither way. Most of the legislators 
polled' were Undecided or No Comment, but among those 
who did reply, there’s been a definite gain over the last poll, 
jjt looks favorable. Also, I think Vernon’s latest FBI statistics 
: -Hello, Vernon,’ 

v ' Director Vernon T. Tynan had joined them, occupying 
all empty space, a formidable presence. He was shaking the 
President’s hand, Collins’ hand, complimenting Karen on her 
appearance. ' ' 

T was just saying, Vernon.’ the President resumed in his 
vibrant voice, ‘those figures you sent over an hour ago, they 
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should have great impact in Albany. Pm glad you got *ca 

“SSt.easy,’ said Tynan. 'Tt took a lot of 
you're rieht. They should help. Ronald Steedman 
certain. I just had a word with him. Based on i hts pt 
Ohio should be in our corner, but he feels New Tork is u s 

in the air. He doesn't seem too confident there, . • , 

‘Well, Pm confident,’ said the President. ‘Two hours ftv'-.a 
now well have thirty-eight out of fifty states, and a new 
amendment to the Constitution. After that, well hav 
the means of preserving this country, if it ever becomes 
necessary.* 

Collins nodded in the direction of the television set acres*. 


the table. ‘When does it start, Mr President?' 

‘Ten or fifteen minutes. They're just warming up With 
some background.’ 

‘I think we'll have a look,’ said Collins. 'And a drink as 
well.’ 

As he guided Karen away, he realized that Tynan- re- 
mained in step beside lum. T think I can use a drink, T09’ 
’said Tynan. 1 . 

They went silently toward the end of the Cabinet tahk! 
where the President’s valet, Charles, was supervising tht 
drinks over his rows of glasses and bottles, an ice bucket, 
and a champagne cooler. 

Tynan looked past Collins at Karen. ‘How do you feel, 
Mrs Collins? Are you feeling oka\ these days?' • 

Surprised, Karen raised her hand to smooth her short 
blond hair, then automatically lowered it to touch her loose 
chain belt. Tve never felt better, thank you.’ 

‘Good, good to hear that,' said Tynan. 

After Collins had got a glass of champagne and some 
caviar on a wedge of toast for his wife and a Scotch and 
water for himself, and started her toward two empty chairs 
in front of the television set, he felt her tug at Ills sleeve. He 
inclined his head toward her. 


‘Did you hear that?’ she whispered 
‘What?’ 


Tynan, His sudden 
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concern about how I feel - if Pm 


feeling okay. He was practically telling us, in his own way, 

:hat he knows I'm pregnant.’ 

Collins seemed confused. ‘He can t know. No L-vV - 
'He knows,’ whispered.Karen. 

‘But even if he has found out, what s the poitn. 

‘Just to remind you he’s omniscient. To keep you and 

everyone else in line.’ „ , , 

‘I think you’re overreacting, honey. Hes not ali mar 
subtle. He was just being social. It was an innocent jemark. 
‘Sure. Like the wolfs in “Little Red Riding Hood"/ 

‘Shh. Keep your voice down/ 

T- They had reached the chairs almost directly in front of 
*je large television set, and they both sat down. 

Sipping his drink, Collins tried to concentrate on the 
screen. The distinguished network commentator was saying 
that several minutes would be given over to recapping the 
procedure of adding a new amendment to the Constitution 
and, more specifically, to the laborious passage of the 35th 
Amendment from its inception to this moment when it was 
on the brink of ratification. 

/There arc two means by which a new amendment to 
,2 United States Constitution can be initiated/ the com- . 
T.hntator began. 

Collins set down his drink, lit Karen’s cigarette and then 
his own, and eased back to listen half-attentively. 

‘One means of initiating an amendment is to have it 
proposed' in Congress, The other is to have it initiated by a 
national convention called by Congress at the request of the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the states. No amendment has 
ever been started by such a convention. All have bccun in 
Congress in Washington, D.C. Once a resolution proposing 
ay new amendment is made, in, either the United States 

‘‘ iT hvH^pn 011 ? ° f R . e P resentall 'vcs, hearings are held 

; V£ c l aL1 CS , “ ommi . ttees and ‘he Judiciary' Commit- 
tv.^. After the amendment is approved by these comnuthv^ 
goes to the floors of the Senate and ?i he Ho“ ^ 
appro^]. at requires a two-thirds vote of each Riilfivc 

Prcsiden^Ins^dJcopi^arc ^ 

Administration, which in ,„ ra 


the Governors of the fifty states. The Governors merely send 
the amendment to their state legislatures for debate anc 
vote. If three-fourths of the state legislatures - that means 3f 
out of 50 states - ratify the amendment, the amendmen 
becomes an official part of the Constitution. - 

Collins snuffed out his cigarette in the nearest ashtra; 
and then reached for his drink, still watching the televisioi 
screen. 

The commentator went on. ‘Since the original ten amend 
ments became part of the Constitution, and since the yea 
1789, there have been 5,700 resolutions introduced in Con 
gress to amend the Constitution one way or another. Tsw 
have been suggested amendments of every sort - to repflp 
the Presidency with a three-person ruling council, to'ge 
rid of the Vice-Presidency, to change the name of th 
United States of America to the United States of the Earth 
to change the Electoral College vote system, to change th 
free-enterprise system so that no one individual migh 
possess more than ten million dollars. Of the handful o 
5,700 amendments that did not die in Congress, that did ge 
out to the states, only thirty-four have been ratified by .(h 
necessary three-fourths of the states. There has usiyte 
been no limitation as to the time the states have to ratify^ 
reject. The most quickly approved -amendment in our histor 
was the 26th, giving 18-year-olds the vote. Only thro 

■onths and seven days after it came out of Congress, it wa 
ratified by three-fourths of the fifty states. Which brings u 
to the latest amendment, the 35th, which we may see killei 
or made law of the land tonight’ 

Collins heard the movement of bodies, the scraping o 
chairs, and observed the guests who were beginning t< 
crowd around the television set on either side. Then h 
devoted himself to the television screen once more. 

‘The controversial 35th Amendment, designpd to su- 
sede the first ten amendments - or the Bill of Rights - uifil 
certain emergency circumstances, grew out of a desire b- 
Congressional leaders and President Wadsworth to forge i 
weapon to impose law and order on the nation if required. 

‘Weapon?’ interrupted the President, who had just sa 
down near Collins. ‘What does he mean, weapon’? If ever 
28 


icard prejudicial language, that’s it. I wish we could pass an 
amendment to take care of commentators like that.’ 

‘We’re passing one,’ Director Tynan boomed from his 
chair on the opposite side. ‘The 35th will take care of those 
troublemakers.’ 

Collins caught Karen’s sharp glance, and squirmed un- 
comfortably toward the television screen again. 

* . . . and so after it came out of committee and was in- 
troduced as a joint resolution,’ the commentator was con- 
tinuing, ‘it went to the floors Of the Senate and the House 
tqr find vote. Despite vocal -shut limited - opposition from 
[; kz liberal blocs, both bodies of Congress gave the 35th 
Amendment overwhelming approval, far exceeding the two- 
thirds vote required. Then the new amendment was sent 
out to the fifty states. That was four months and two days' 
ago. After a relatively easy passage in the first states voting 
on it, the voyage of the 35th became increasingly stormy, as 
opposition was organized against it. To date, forty-seven of 
the fifty states have voted upon it. Eleven have turned it 
down. Thirty-six have approved it. But since the Amend- 
rviofv needs thirty-eight votes of approval, it is still two 
Its short. As of tonight, there remain three states that 
have not voted - New York, Ohio, and California. New York 
and Ohio are concluding their voting this very night - a 
historic event that will be seen shortly on this network - and 
California has scheduled its vote a month hence. But will 
California be needed? If both New York and Ohio turn 
down the Amendment tonight, it will be dead. If both ratify 
the Amendment tonight, it will become part of the Constitu- 
tion immediately, and President Wadsworth will have his 
arsenal to combat the growing lawlessness and disorder that 
^is slowly strangling the nation. The votins foniskt fn New 
^dork and Ohio may be fateful, may chance the course of 
American history for a century to come. Now after ? 
commercial break, we will take you to the state Aoreroo : ' 
in Albany, New York, where the fxrt ^ -- ■ — ' 

eluding before the final roll-call v -re wr = *2^-" '' 

The commercial for an oil 
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was quickly drowned out by the rising babble of voices in ~ 
the room, 

Collins came to his feet, ready to refill his drink. Karen 
had covered the top of her glass with her fingers, indicating 
she’d had enough champagne, so he left her and pushed 
between the other guests toward the makeshift bar on the 
Cabinet table. He saw that the President was in the company, , 
of his pollster, Stcedman, as well as. Tynan and McKnight, 
and he guessed that they were once more reviewing the 
pollster’s last-minute findings on the sentiment of the New 
York State Assembly. - 

When Collins returned to his chair, fresh Scotch in 
and settled down, he could see that the television coverage 
had moved to a full shot of the New York Assembly. 

‘What’s happening?’ he asked Karen. 

‘Just about to begin,’ she said. ‘The floor debate is coming 
to an end. The last speaker is winding up his speech in 
favor of the Amendment’ ; 

Collins downed a large portion of his Scotch and watched 
as the telecast now cut to a close shot of a dignified gentle- 
man, identified as Assemblyman Lyman Smith, concent^ 
his speech. Collins listened. 

‘ . and while the United States Constitution as written 
by our forefathers is a noble instrument of law,’ -the speaker, 
was saying, ‘I once again tell you that it is not sacrosanct. 
It was not meant to be petrified by time. It was meant to be 
flexible - that is the reason provision was made for its 
amendment - sufficiently flexible, changeable to meet the 
needs of each new generation and the challenge of human- 
ity’s progress. Remember this, my friends, this Constitu- 
tion of ours was written by a group of largely youthful 
radicals, men who came to its signing in horse-drawn car;" 
riages, men who wore wigs, men who used quill pens. ThJ " 
men had never heard of ball-point pens, typewriters, elec- 
tronic calculators. They never heard of television sets, jet 
airplanes, atomic bombs, or space satellites. And certainly, 
they never heard of the Saturday-night special. But they 
built into their Constitution the instrument for adjusting our 
Federal laws to whatever the future might bring. Now the 
future is here, the day for change is at hand, and tlie time 
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has come to modify our supreme law to suit the needs of our 
present citizenry. The old Bill of Rights, as set down by 
those founders in wigs, is too ambiguous, too general, too 
soft to meet the onrush of events conspiring to destroy the 
fabric of our society and the structure of our democracy. 
Only passage of the 35th Amendment can give our leaders a 
firmer hand. Only the 35th Amendment can save us. Please, 
dear friends and colleagues, vote for its ratification!’ 

As the speaker on the screen returned to his seat, the 
camera roved over the Assembly showing the thunderous 
npplause. 

. In the Cabinet Room around Collins there was also 
hearty applause. 

‘Bravo!’ the President exclaimed, setting down his Up* 
mann cigar and clapping. The President searched over his 
shoulder. ‘McKnight,’ he called out to his chief aide, ‘who’s 
that New York Assemblyman who just spoke? Somebody-or 
other Smith? Check him out. We could use a person in the 
White House who thinks that straight and is eloquent be* 
sides.’ His gaze went back to the screen. ‘Everybody, atten- 
tion. The roll call is about to begin.’ 

It was already beginning, and Collins could hear the 
names of the Assemblymen, and their Yeas and Nays. From 
inside the room, he could hear Director Tynan predict that 
it was going to be a horse race. From behind him, he could 
hear Stecdman’s clipped voice say it would take a while for 
the verdict since there were 150 members in the New York 
State Assembly, 

Because it would take a while, because he was tired, 
Collins allowed his attention to drift from the screen. He 
fastened on Tynan, who was standing, his bulldog face 
flushed with anxiety, his eyes hooded, as he followed the 
footing. He looked over his shoulder at the President, whose 
countenance was granite, impassive, unmoving, as if he were 
posing for a carving on Mount Rushmore, as he concen* 
trated on the screen. 

Honest, dedicated men, Collins thought. No matter what 
others said on the outside - carpers like that Ishmacl Young, 
or even doubters like Karen - these men were responsible 
human beings. At once, lie felt comfortable in this circle of 
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power. He felt he belonged.-.It was a wohderfulieehpggHej 
wished he could thankthe person who had put him there 
- Colonel Baxter, who was missing, who was lying m a. 

coma on a hospital bed in Bethesda, . ■ . 

Collins had believed he owed everything to Colonel 
Baxter, but actually, examining it now, he^savy.tha^ifcwa^a; 
series of accidents and mistakes that .had eleyated'ih|rnAc>j 
Attorney General. For one thing,, he had. been ^his^iatp: 
father’s son, and Colonel Baxter had been his; father s'.col" 
lege roommate at Stanford and his father’s closest friend j®' 
their early, struggling years after graduation. Collins’ ...... 

who had wanted to practice law, had tui^eaf to '.busing 
instead and had become a wealthy- electronic-parts nfahuf&r 
turer. Collins remembered the .great pride, his father * -> 
taken in his son, the la\yydr; His father had' always kept 
Colonel Baxter and other friends apprised of his son’s ad- 
vancement and growing legal reputation. y j 

Two distinct events, a few years apart, had further 
brought him to Colonel Baxter's attention. One was his brief 
but well-publicized tenure as an American Civil Liberties 
Union lawyer in San Francisco. He had successfully dfer 
■v fended the civil rights of a thoroughly fascist right-wing 
American organization, because he believed in free exprbs; 
_>on for all. It had been a matter of highest principle rather 
than principals. Colonel Baxter, a conservative, had been 
impressed for the wrong reasons. Shortly after, when serving 
as the new District Attorney in Oakland, Collins had gained 
national attention by successfully prosecuting three blaci 
killers who had committed particularly horrendous crimes 
This had impressed Colonel Baxter even moie, showing thai 
he was no bleeding heart meting out more compassionate 
justice for blacks than for whites. What had never got '> ' 
print was Collins’ true feelings: that these impoverished, 1 
raised, ill-used blacks had been the real victims, the victim: 
of society. The law, unfortunately, had no mitigating, pro 
vision for the lucklessness of possessing the wrong geneses 
Yes, it was the headline achievements that had impressed 
Colonel Baxter. The fact that Collins, in private practice d 
Los Angeles, had also successfully defended the rights' anc 
jives of several organizations of blacks and Chicanos.-am 
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avcd the necks of dozens of white dissenters had been re- 
arded by Baxter as a youthful aberration or a sop to a 
ising young attorney’s conscience. Thus, backed by these 
ircdentials and his father’s old friendship, Collins had been 
ummoned to Washington to become, eventually. Colonel 
Baxter’s Deputy Attorney General, and thus by chance, by a 
law in the Colonel’s arteries, he had become Attorney 
3encral of the United States and a part of this elite company. 

The thoughts in his head seemed unnaturally loud, and 
then he r ealiz ed this was because the Cabinet Room had 
become unnaturally hushed. He started to look around, 
vhen suddenly he saw the President leap from his chair, 
and heard a tremendous cheer go up in unison. 

Bewildered, he looked at the screen, then at Karen, who 
was- not cheering, and she whispered, Tt just passed.. The 
New York State Assembly ratified the 35th Amendment. 
Can you hear the announcer? He’s saying that means only 
one more state is needed to put the 35th over. They’ll be 
switching to Columbus after a station break and a brief 
sum-up by the network panel.’’ 

.-t" Everyone was standing, jubilant, and Collins’ view of 
■ he screen was momentarily blocked by Steedman, who was 
addressing the President. ‘Congratulations, Mr President!’ 
the pollster was saying. T will admit, that was a definite up-, 
set, a surprise. Our percentages allowed for It, but there was 
no clear indication that it would happen the way it did.’ 

Director Tynan gripped Collins’ shoulder until he winced. 
‘Great news, old boy, isn’t it? Great news!’ 

‘ Vcmon - ’ It was the President addressing Tynan. 

‘Yes, Mr President?’ 

‘ - you know what did it? You know what swunsr New 
■^York to our side? It was that last speech delivered by that 
^Assemblyman, that Smith fellow. That speech, it was per- 
fect. It was just as if you had written it yourself,’ 

Director Tynan grinned broadly. ‘Maybe I did write it 
myself.’ 

. A11 lhe othcr s. listening, laughed knowingly, as if en- 
joying a shared secret. Collins laughed, too, 'because he 
didn t quite understand and wanted to continue to belong. 

A shrill voice interrupted. ‘Buffet dinner Is ready'’ It was 


Miss Ledger, the President’s personal secretary, directing 
the guests to the far end of the Cabinet table. ‘All prepared 
specially so you can put your plates, on your laps. No knives, 
just forks. Better get your food before the Ohio vote starts.’ 

Collins took Karen’s arm, and they came to their feet; 
He could see the portion of the Cabinet table that had been 
converted to a hot buffet. He and Karen were almost, the 
last in line, and before they could reach the food the others 
were rushing back to find their places. Apparently the Ohio 
vote was about to begin in living color. 

Soon, his plate heaped with chicken linguine, cold poachc* 
salmon with' cucumber sauce, mixed green salad, and fre ^ 
fruits - but devoid of bread - he was following Karen bacif 
to the semicircle of guests around the television set. He saw 
that President Wadsworth had taken his old seat, so he 
guided Karen to two empty chairs in the rear. He peered 
between the guests in front of him. 

■ From the podium of the Ohio State House of Representa- 
tives, someone was reading the resolution. Collins gave up 
trying to see, and sat back to listen, as he consumed bites of 
the chicken linguine. . 

A voice from the television set was droning: 

‘Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of. the 
United States providing for domestic security. 

‘Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled* two- 
thirds of each House concurring therein, that an amend- 
ment is hereby proposed to theJConstitution of the United 
States which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part 
of the Constitution when ratified by three-fourths of tlie 
legislatures of the several states. Said amendment shall be 
as follows: 

‘The 1st to 30th Amendments to the Constitution sbaii, ; 
be superseded in time of internal national emergency by tlie 
following new Amendment. ■ 

Section 1. Number 1. No right or liberty guaranteed 
by the Constitution shall be construed as license to endanger 
tlie national security. Number 2. In the event of clear' and 
present danger, a Committee on National Safety, appointed 
by tire President, shall meet in joint session with the National 
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Security Council. Number 3. Upon determination that 
national security is at issue, the Committee on National 
Safety shall declare a state of emergency and assume pleni- 
potentiary power, supplanting Constitutional authority until 
the established danger has been brought under control and/ 
or eliminated. Number 4. The chairman of the Committee 
shall be the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Number 5. The proclamation shall exist only during such 
time as the emergency is declared to be in effect, and it shall 
be automatically terminated by formal declaration upon the 
..emergency’s resolution. 

^‘Section 2. Number 1. During the suspensory period, 
tue remainder of all rights and privileges guaranteed by^thc 
Constitution shall be held inviolable. Number 2. All Com- 
mittee action shall be taken by unanimous vote.’ 

Collins had read about all this before, several times, but 
somehow hearing it aloud made it seem harsher, and he sat 
worried, picking at his food. 

‘There’s the call of the House,’ he heard the President 
say. They’re beginning the roll call. Well, this one’s a cinch. 
K V jeTe in. The 35th is in the bag. Okay, here they go. The 
■»' Jmes of the ninety-nine legislators are being called off.* 

Collins set down his plate, and was again fully attentive. 
He could see the close-ups of the various representatives on 
the Ohio State House floor pushing the buttons at their 
desks. He could see the votes being registered on one of the 
two huge boards at either end of the chamber. Ayes and 


Nays, about even, very close. 

Except for the occasional interruption of the television 
newsman’s voice repeating tire progressive tally, the Cabinet 
Room was silent. Minutes ticked away. The voting con- 
Cnued relentlessly to its finish. The big board reflected the 
jgyotes. Aye. Nay. Nay. Nay. Aye. Nay. Aye. Nay. Nay. 

' The announcer’s voice broke in quickly over the voting. 
‘The Nays have just gone ahead. This is a surprise. Ratifica- 
tion seems to be slipping away. Despite the pundits and 
pollsters, an upset -ar ras in the making.’ 

More minutes. More votes. As suddenly as it had begun 
it was over. The 35th Amendment had been voted de v - 
rei rated, bv the Ohio House of Representatives. 



that he dared not resist TIi do whatever you say. If you 
feel it’s important-’ 

‘Damn important,’ Tynan broke in. ‘Nothing more im- 
portant. I’ve said it a hundred times and Fil say it again. 
This is the most crucial piece of legislation ever voted on by 
the states. Without it we’ll have - we'll have no country 
at all.’ 

‘Vernon’s right’ the President said. *We should have 
someone in California. Either you or - perhaps someone of 
stature who’s been in the Administration longer.’ He paused, 
then added with emphasis. We’re not going to lose this one. 
■ I won’t allow it. I won’t let things go on the way they have. 
This morning I walked over to the East Room to look at the 
work being done on it What a shambles, and what a dis- 
. grace. When the President’s house isn’t safe, we know we’re 
in trouble. And it could happen again. Yon know those 
trained German shepherds and Doberman pinschers they 
. made me put out there on the grounds? Security, they said. 
Last night we lost our sixth one to snipers. Now Pm being 
advised to allow an electrified barrier to be installed, to 
surround the White House, to isolate me, to make me a 
-'prisoner in my own home, the way most decent citizens of 
this country have been forced to confine themselves behind 
dead bolts and alarms. Well, gentlemen, I won’t have it. 
We’re going to bring civilization back to this land of ours 
with the 35th Amendment. And we’re going to do it by 
winning in California.’ 

‘Amen,’ said Tynan. 

At that moment. Miss Ledger appeared. Tardon me, 

Mr President Mr Collins, your bodyguard is at the door. 

He has to speak to you. He says it is urgent.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Collins. He turned back to the Presi- 
^ dent Tin prepared to do whatever lean do.’ 

TII let you Know next week. You’d better go -now and 
attend to your business.’ 

After bringing Karen forward to join him in thanking 
the President for the evening. Collins said a perfunctory 
good night to those in his immediate area. 

Preceding Karen, Collins hastily crossed the Cabinet 
Room to the doorway where the sturdy figure of his body- 
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guard. Agent Mike Hogan, was waiting. - 
‘What’s the problem?’ Collins asked as be reached his 

bodyguard. • 

‘It’s Colonel Noah Baxter, sir,’ said Hogan in an under- 
tone. ‘He’s come out of his coma. He s conscious. But he s 
dying.’ • ~ 

‘Dammit, that’s terrible. Are you sure?’ . . 

‘Definitely. No question. The word came from Mrs Baxter, 
herself to the Justice switchboard, and it was relayed to me; 
in the car. Colonel Baxter’s first words, when he regained 
consciousness, were that he wanted to see you. He has to 
see you. It’s about something urgent He wants to tell you 
something important. Mrs Baxter begged me to get you to 
his bedside before it’s too late.’ - - . ■ 

Collins grabbed Karen’s arm and headed into the corri- 
dor. ‘Okay, let’s get over to Bethesda. We’d better not waste 
a minute.’ He looked down at Karen. ‘I wonder what the 
devil this is all about.’ 


The Cadillac limousine had gone at breakneck speed north' 
on Wisconsin Avenue, crossed the Maryland line, passed the 
golf course of the Chevy Chase Country Club, slowed 
through the business district of Bethesda, taken the curved 
road into the hospital facility, and braked to a halt before 
the main entrance of the white tower that was the main 
building in the Bethesda National Naval Medical Center 
complex. 

Bidding Karen to remain behind in the car with Hogan 
and Pagano, the driver, Chris Collins hastened into the 
building. As he entered, a Navy officer wearing two bars on 
his open-collared shirt quickly intercepted him. 

‘Attorney General Collins?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Tollowme, sir. They’re on the fifth floor.’ ' 

, they ascended in the elevator, Collins inquired, ‘How 
is Colonel Baxter?’ ; ■. 

. 'When I came down twenty minutes ago, he was hang- 
mg on by just a thread. I’m sorry to say.’ 
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‘I hope I’m in time. Who’s with him?’ 

‘The Mrs, of course. And their little grandson, Rick 
Baxter. He’s staying with his grandparents while his parents 
are in Kenya on some Government business. We tried to 
teach them tonight. No luck. Then, there are two doctors 
and a nurse in attendance. And - 1 almost forgot - Father 
Dubinski is standing by. He’s from Holy Trinity Church in 
Georgetown, the church the Kennedys used to attend. . . . 
Here we are, sir.’ 

As they proceeded quickly up the corridor, they passed 
several uniformed medical officers in consultation. To 
"Collins, Bethesda seemed more a military installation than a 
hospital. 

When they reached a private hospital room with an 
open door, Collins’ guide gestured toward it. ‘In here, sir. 
The Colonel has two adjoining rooms, and this one is used 
as a sitting room. He’s in the other.’ 

Entering the temporary sitting room, which was empty, 
Collins heard a soft sobbing off to one side, turned, and saw 
, that the door to the next room <vas ajar. He could see only a 
portion of the bed, but then he made out a tableau in a dim 
comer of the next room. There was gray-haired, dumpy 
Hannah Baxter, for whom he had great respect, seated in 
a chair, a handkerchief to her eyes, weeping inconsolably. 
There was the boy, the grandson, Rick - he v/as twelve, 
Collins recalled - clutching her arm, looking pale, confused, 
tearful. Standing over them was the black-garbed priest 
‘Please wait, sir,’ said the officer who had escorted Collins. 
. Til let them know you’re here.’ 

He disappeared into the next room, closing the door 
behind him. 


O Collins found a cigarette, brought his lighter to it, and 
. <: :,cea nervously around the small, cheerless room. Again, 
mr the dozenth time, he wondered what was so urgent that 
Colonel Baxter had to tell him on what v/as to be his last 

Collins knew the Colonel and his 
w . cU {rom occasional social invitations, he had 

’• T i m0St 0f his rc!at5 °nship with 

Colonel had definitely been of a business nature. What 
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could the Colonel have to say to him in these fading 
moments? • 

Presently the door to the adjoining room opened, and 
Collins automatically put out his cigarette and stood stock 
still. The officer, who did not look at him again, emerged, 
followed by a nurse and little Rick. They went past Collins : : 
without recognition and out into the corridor. Seconds later, 
the doorway from the next room was filled by a black-robed 
figure. This obviously was Father Dubinski, of Holy Trinity 
Church. 

As the priest carefully but firmly shut the door behind - 
him, he gave Collins a silent nod, then crossed to close the'?, 
corridor door. Collins watched him: a short,' stocky, quiet ; 
man, the clergyman, with-jet black hair, surprisingly light 
blue eyes, sunken cheeks, a composed mouth; a man perhaps 
in his mid-forties. , ■ • 

‘Mr Collins? I’m Father Dubinskj.’ He had reached 
Collins, and for a moment he stared down at the floor. . 

- ‘Yes, I know,’ said Collins. ‘I was at the White House, 
when I got the message from Hannah - from Mrs Baxter - . 
that the Colonel was dying, that he urgently wanted to see „ 
me, that he had something important to tell me. I came sf* 
quickly as I could. Is he conscious? Can I see him now?’ 

The priest cleared his throat. ‘I’m afraid not. Tm. sorry 
to say it’s too late. Colonel Baxter died no more than ten 
minutes ago.’ He paused. ‘May his soul rest in peace for all 
eternity.’ ’ .. 

Collins did not know what to say. ‘That - that’s tragic,* 
he said, finally. ‘He died ten minutes ago? I - 1 can’t believe 
it.’ _ 

I m afraid it’s true. Noah Baxter was a fine man. I know 
how you feel, because I know how I feel. But, once again, 
God’s will be done.’ 

‘Yes,’ Collins said. 

He did not know whether it was proper, in this immedi- 
ate period of mourning, to try to find out why the Colonel 
had summoned him here. But proper or not, he knew he 
must inquire. 

Uh, Father, was the Colonel lucid before he died? Was 
he able to speak at all?’ 
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Sid he tell anyone - you or Mrs Baxter - why he wanted 

t0 mrm afraid not He simply informed his wife that 
it was urgent that he see you, speakto you.’ 

‘And he said nothing more?’ ; 

The priest fidgeted with his rosary. ‘Well, after that, he 
did speak briefly to me. I advised him that I was present 
to administer the Sacraments of Reconciliation, Anointing 
of the Sick, and Viaticum if he so wished. He requested that 
I give him these sacraments, and I was able to do so in time 
' for him to be reconciled with God Almighty as a good 
Catholic. Almost immediately, after, he closed his eyes 

forever.’ ... 

Collins was determined to cut through all this spiritual 
talk. ‘Father, are you saying, he made a deathbed con- 
fession?’ 

‘Yes, I heard his final confession.’ 

‘Well, was there 'anything in this confession that could 
give me a clue - a clue to what he was trying to tell' me that 
was so urgent?’ 

Father Dubinski pursed his lips. ‘Mr Collins,’ he replied 
gently, ‘confession is a confidential matter,’. 

‘But if he told you something he wanted me to know - ?’ 

‘I cannot permit myself to determine what might be for 
you and what was meant for the Lord. I repeat. Colonel 
Baxter’s confession must remain confidential. I can reveal 
no part of it. Now I’d better return to Mrs Baxter.’ He 
paused. ‘Again, I’m sorry, Mr Collins.’ 

The priest started for the adjoining room, and Collins 
walked slowly out into the corridor. 

^ Minutes later, be had left the hospital, and settled into 
,, the back-seat of the limousine beside an anxious Karen He 
.ordered the driver to take them home to McLean. 

As the car began to move, he turned his head to Karen. 

I was too late. He was dead when I arrived.’ 

WMMtotcS' 00 y °“ " “ y °“ “ °“ Wha ‘ he 

JNo. I haven’t' the faintest idea.’ He slumped deeoer 

0 fte SCat ’ Worried and wondering. ‘But I infend to fod 



out - somehow. Why would he waste his last words on me? I 
wasn’t even a close friend.’ - ' 

‘But you are the Attorney General. You succeeded him 
as Attorney General/ ; 

‘Exactly what I was thinking,’ Collins said, half to him- 
self. ‘It must have had something to do with that. With 
my job. Or with the country’s affairs. One or the other. 
Something that might be important to all of us. He said it 
was important when he sent for me. I can’t let this remain . 
unresolved. I don’t know how yet, but I’ve got to learn what 
he wanted to tell me.’ . " . : . : ’> 

He felt Karen’s hand tighten on his arm. ‘Don’t, Chris, ~ 
don’t get involved further. I can’t explain- it But it scares . 
me. I don’t like living scared.’ * •• 

He stared out the window into the night. ‘And I don’t 
like living with mysteries,’ he said. ..... ’ , 




They buried Colonel Noah Baxter, former Attorney General 
of the United States, on a wet May morning in one of the 
few available plots left in the 420-acre Arlington National 
Cemetery across the Potomac from Washington, D.C. Rela- 
tives, friends, members of the-Cabinet, President Wadsworth 
aimsclf, were at the graveside as Father Dubinski intoned 
the final prayer. 

It was over now; and the living, filled with sadness and 
relief, wended their way back to the business of life. 

Director Vernon T. Tynan, his shorter sinewy assistant. 
Associate Deputy Director Harry Adcock, and Attorney 
General Christopher Collins, who had come to the rites 
together, were now leaving together. They walked silently 
in step down Sheridan Avenue, past the gravestones of 
Pierre Charles L'Enfant and General Philip’ H. Sheridan, 
past the eternal flame burning low over the grave of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, going steadily toward Tynan’s official 
jfmlletproof limousine. 

The silence was broken only once, by Tynan, as they 
moved past a cluster of Civil War headstones. ‘See those 
Union and Confederate headstones?’ said Tynan, pointing. 
Know how you can tell the Union ones from the Con- 
tederate ones? The Union dead have headstones with 
rounded tops. The Confederate dead have headstones with 
pointed tops - pointed, they said, “To keep those goddam 
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Yankees from sitting on them.” Know who told me that? 
Noah Baxter. Old Noah told me that one day when we were' 
walking like this away from some three-star general’s 
funeral.’ He snorted. ‘Guess Noah never imagined how soon 
he himself would be here.’ He turned his face toward the . 
sky. ‘Guess the rain’s through for the day. Well, we’d better 
get back to work.’ 

They had reached Tynan’s car, where an FBI. agent' 
held the rear door open. Harry Adcock climbed in, followed 
by Tynan, and then Collins. 

In moments they had moved out of the cemetery through 4 
Arlington’s Memorial Gate, and headed over the Memorial 
Bridge, going between the gold statues of horses at . the far 
end of the bridge and on into the city. 

Tynan was the first to resume talking. Til miss old Noah,’ 
he said. “You don’t know how close we were. I enjoyed the 7 
old curmudgeon.’ 

‘He was a good guy,’ agreed Adcock, who in public was 
usually an echo of his superior. _ 

‘I’ll miss him, too,’ said Collins, not to be outdone. ‘After . 
all, he’s the reason I’m here doing what I’m doing today.’ 

Yeah, said Tynan. ‘I’m just sorry he didn’t hang around 
'» lon S enough to see die fruits of his labor on the 35th Amend- ' 
ment come into being. Everyone gives the President credit 
for coming up with the 35th. But actually, Noah was respon- 
sible for getting it off the ground. He believed in it like a 
religion that could save us all. We owe it to him to put it over 
in California.’ 


‘We’ll try,’ said Collins. 

‘We’ve got to do more than try, Chris. We’ve got to do ' 

u Vt U i! e ?! e , gave Collins an appraising look; ‘I know, 
old Noah would be counting on you, Chris, to push it ove r O 
m the last lap as he would have done it himself if he wer?' 
here. I tell you, Chris, Colonel Noah Baxter considered the 
■ pa ~f,? e °f mat amendment the most urgent priority of all.’ 

“ e , re , m the back seat > squeezed against the steel-' 
J " L S 1 C of car b y Tynan’s expansive bulk, Collins * 
WOrd u S g t nL Instan tly, his mind went back to 
hn/rS SC fn m ^ bos P ita! wh en the priest had confirmed 
that Colonel Baxter had wanted to see him about somethin!' 
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urgent. Could it have had to do with the 3 Sth Amendment, 
haler, Collins had told his wife that he didn-t like mysteries, 
that he intended to solve this one. At the time, he had had 
no idea where to begin. This moment, there seemed o be a 
place to begin. Maybe Tynan, who had been so close to 
Colonel Baxter, could offer something helpful, a lead. _ > 
‘Vernon,’' Collins -said, ‘apropos of the Colonel s pnon- 
ties, something possibly relevant to that came up the other 
night when we were at The White House. It was all very 
strange. Remember how I had to leave in a hurry? Wen, I 
got a message from Bethesda that Colonel Baxter was dying, 
and he wanted to see me on an urgent matter, to tell me 
something of vital importance. I rushed to the hospital, and 
went up to his suite. It was too late. He’d died just minutes 
before.’ 

‘Oh, yeah?’ said Tynan. ‘That is kind of strange. Did 
you find out what he thought was so important for him to 

tell you?’ - / 

‘That’s the point. I didn’t. He spoke some last words, 
just before dying, not to me but to a priest. He made his 
confession to the priest, the one at Arlington today. Father 
‘Dubinski. Well, when I heard that from the priest, I thought 
maybe in his last moments the Colonel might have got 
something off his chest that he wanted. to speak to me about. 
But Father Dubinski wouldn’t say. He only said there was a 
confession, and confessions are confidential.’ 

‘They are,’ Adcock chimed in. 

‘What I’m wondering,’ Collins continued, ‘is if you have 
any idea of the land of information Colonel Baxter might 
have wanted to communicate to me - some unfinished busi- 
ness in the Department he might have discussed withyou - 
\ 7> me program or job or background I should know about. 

• ?<. really puzzles me.’ ■ . 

Tynan stared at his chauffeur’s back a moment ‘I’m 
afraid it puzzles me, too. I can’t imagine what Noah had in 
SJi j¥ nk - of an y&mg outstanding we discussed 

w£h^ \ ad h!S Slroke ftve months a §°- 1 can only repeat 
what had been uppermost m his mind. Of the thousand 

hings he was involved in, one dominated all others. That 
getting the 35th Amendment ratified and made into law. 



Maybe what he had to tell you had to do with that.’ 

‘Maybe. But exactly what' about the 35th? It had to be 
something special if he summoned me to .his deathbed.’ 

‘Of course, he didn’t know he was oh his deathbed. So : 
maybe it wasn’t all that special.’ • 

‘He said it was urgent,’ Collins persisted. ‘Ydu know, I; 
was thinking of going back to that priest and giving him ! 
another try.’ 

Adcock leaned across Tynan. His face, blemished by 
acne, was solemn. ‘If you knew priests the way. I do, you’d / 
know you’d be wasting your time. Only God can get any ^ 
thing out of them.’ r ■ 

‘Harry’s right,’ Tynan agreed. He bent and peered out ' 
the window. ‘Well, here we are at Justice. Home again!’. 

Collins glanced outside. ‘Yes.Time to get to work. Thanks 
for the lift.’ ‘ . 

He opened the door and stepped down into Pennsylvania 
Avenue in front of the Department of Justice. 

‘Chris,’ Tynan called after him, ‘better get your bags! 
packed. The President is still considering- sending you to 
California next week. He’s just trying to make up his mind.’'" 
‘If he says Go, I’ll be ready.’ * . ',’'1 

Tynan and Adcock watched Collins enter the building 
as their limousine started for the rear of the J. Edgar Hoover 
Budding and the Director’s private parking ~place in the. 
second of three basements beneath ground level. 

As the car rounded the block and headed toward E 
Street, Tynan’s eyes met Adcock’s. ‘You heard all that, 
Harry, didn’t you?’ 

‘I sure did, chief.’ ;; '. • ‘ , 

-‘What do you think old Noah Wanted to say to him that 
was so goddam urgent he had to say it before he died?’ 

‘I can’t imagine, chief,’ Adcock replied.. ‘Or maybe/ 

• can, but don’t want to.’ 

‘Maybe I can, too. You think maybe Noah Baxter got 
religion at the last minute and wanted to spill his gut?’ 

- ‘Could be. Can’t say. No way to know. No way ever to 
know. Anyway, thank God, he didn’t have time to babble.’ 

‘But he did, Harry. You heard. He babbled something 
to the priest’ _ 
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‘Hell, chief, that was a holy confession. A dying man 
making a confession, he doesn’t talk - he doesn’t talk 
business.’ 

, Tynan screwed up his face. ‘How do we know? Call it 
what you want, a confession or whatever, the fact is that 
Noah talked to someone about what was on his mind before 
:roaking. He talked, you hear me? He wanted to talk to 
,omeone about something, urgent, and he talked to someone 
ifter all. I don’t like it. I want to know what Noah talked 
ibout and how much he talked. I want to know that very 
nuch.’ 

The limousine had dipped down the ramp leading beneath 
the J. Edgar Hoover Budding. 

Adcock took out a handkerchief, coughed and then 
expectorated into it. ‘That’s a tough one, chief,’ he said 
finally. 

‘They’re all tough ones, Harry. After a while, they’re 
not so tough. Let’s be honest, Harry. Tough ones are our 
meat. The boss, J. Edgar himself, used to say that Tough 
ones are our meat. We live by them. They sustain us. The 
Bureau’s profession is making people talk. Especially when 
.they have information that endangers Government security. 
There’s no reason that priest - whatever his name is - ’ 
‘Father Dubinski. He’s at Holy Trinity in Georgetown. 
That’s where all the Government Catholics go.’ 

‘Okay, that’s where I want you to go, Harry. The Bureau 
makes people talk, and I don’t see why this Dubinski should 
be an exception. T think ft’s lime you went to church. Pay 
the good Father a friendly visit. Find out what old Noah 
said to him with his last words. Find out how much this 
Dubinski knows. If he knows what he shouldn’t know, we’II 
•find the means to shut him up. Harry, I’d like you to get 
Tight on that’ 

■ you know I’ll do anything. But on this one, I 

don't think we have a chance.’ 

Oh, no? Well, I say we’ve got every chance in the world. 
In fact , I say you can’t miss if you handle it right. Harry, 
.tor Ginssake, I’m not asking you to go in there unarmed, 
-rvfv? *Jl c Department run a thorough check on Father 
ttubinski fust. These God lovers are no different from 
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anybody else. You know our axiom. Everybody’s got some- • 
thing to hide. So has this priest. He’s human. He must have . 
vices. Or had them.. Maybe he boozes on the side. Maybe 
he laid a choirboy once. Maybe he’s banging his eighteen- . 
year-old housekeeper in the closet. Maybe iris mother was 
a Commie. There’s always something. You go to that God 
lover with what he hasn’t confessed, and you confront him . 
with it. He’ll talk all right. You won’t be able to shut him up. 
He’D trade any tiring for our silence.’ 

The limousine had reached the second underground level 
and had drawn to a halt in the Director's parking slot • $ 
Tynan stared ahead, motionless for a moment. Tra damn 
s serious about this, Harry. We’re too close to home to have 
anything go wrong. Clear your slate. This is priority one. 
Okay, Harry?’ 

'Okay, chief. It’s done.’ _ 

* * * 

Vernon T. Tynan worked at his desk for two hours after 
the funeral, and then, at precisely twelve forty-five, he rose 
from his desk, went into his private bathroom to spruce up,: 
pulled one of the Official and Confidential file holders out of 
the top-security cabinet, and walked briskly to the elevator. 

Downstairs, in the second-level basement, between the 
indoor ballistics range and the gym, he found his driver and 
car still waiting, 

‘Alexandria,’ Tynan said to the driver. 

‘Yes, sir,’ the driver said automatically, and seconds later 
they were on their way, . 

It was Saturday. And every Saturday at this hour, as 
he had done since he had become Director of the Federal? 
Bureau of Investigation, Tynan observed the sacred ritual ol|- 
driving out to the Golden Years Senior Citizens Village to 
have lunch with his mother. 

He had learned, some years after the death of J. Edgar . 
Hoover, that the Old Man had lived with his own mother, • 
Anna Marie, until her death in 1938. Hoover had treated his 
mother with kindness and respect, and it had been an ex- - 
ample Tynan had taken seriously. Great men, he knew, 
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,ays had a big place in their hearts for their mothers. Not 
|y Hoover. Look at Napoleon. The trouble with the 
jntry was that not enough young people, and older people, 
>, had respect for their mothers. There would be less crime 
the countiy if wayward young men began to consider, a 
iular visit to their mothers, instead of their guns, their 
iurday-night special. . • 

When they reached the Senior Citizens Village, and 
lied up before the building where.he had purchased a 
mfortable four-room apartment for his mother, Tynan 
ninded the driver, ‘One hour.’ 

‘One hour, sir.’ 

Tynan went into the building and swung left to her 
artment door. He had an entrance key as well as an 
arm key to her apartment. He pressed the red alarm signal 
see if it was on or off. It was off. He would have to remind 
:r again to keep the alarm on, even when she was in. No 
ecaution must be overlooked, -especially these days with 
joligans and thugs and left-wing Commie terrorists ram- 
mt.Itwould not be beyond some revolutionary conspirators 
try to break in on the mother of the FBI Director, and 
en hold her for some incredible'ransom, like demanding 
ic freedom of all the other hundreds of left-wingers now 
icarcerated in Federal penitentiaries (where they be- 
>nged). Yes, he must definitely alert his mother. 

He inserted the entrance key into the door, opened it, 
nd went inside. He found her in her usual place, in the 
added contour chair before the color television set 
‘Hi. Mom,’ he said. 

She waved a veiny hand without looking up, and con- 
entrated fiercely on -the antics taking place on the tele- 
£sic ; screen. Despite her absorption in her favorite game 
now, Tynan went to her and pecked a kiss on her pondered 
orchcad. She acknowledged this with a quick smile, then 
icld^a forefinger to her lips. She said, ‘Lunch is all prepared, 
ttus II be over soon. Take off your jacket’ She again riveted 
ier attention on the screen, then held her sides mid cackled 
vith laughter. 

down his file folder, removed his jacket and 
hung it neatly on the back of a chair. He plucked a c kar 
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sing beer stein. Setting the beer before him, <h^ lowered 
elf noisily into her chair. 

Veil, Vem, what was your moraine like?’ 

Jot very happy. I’m afraid. I was a pallbearer at Noah 
ter’s funeral.’ 

lie funeral was today? That’s right, it was.’ 
t was this morning.’ 

>oor Hannah Baxter. Well, at least she has her son, and 
andson also. I II have to call Hannah.’ 
fou should.’ ' 

[’ll call her tomorrow. How’s the corned beef? Is it too 
y?’ 

It’s perfect. Mom.’ 

All right, now tell me what’s new.’ 

You tell me.’ 

Ihey fell into the never-changing Saturday routine. 

Rose Tynan first She recounted the latest gossip about 
r neighbors in the Senior Citizens Village. Midweek there 
d been a movie about a man and an orphan and a dog. 
ie gave a length, synopsis of the entire scenario. Then she 
oke of the letters she had written and the mail she had 
ceived. 

Vernon T. Tynan’s turn. He spoke of Harry' Adcock. 
’How’s Harry?’ 

‘Resends bis regards.’ ; 

’He’s a fine young man.’ 

He spoke of Christopher Collins, the new Attorney 
jeneral. 

’He’s nice, Vera?’ 

1 don’t know, Mom. We’ll see.’ 

He spoke of President Wadsworth. He discussed two 
tpurderers onthe FBI’s Ten Most Wanted Fugitives list who 
- 'ad been apprehended in Minneapolis and Kansas City. He 
timz to the 35th Amendment just as be took tr.’Jast bite 
! of the stringy corned beef. _ 

‘Don’t worry, Vern. You’ll win it.’ /.■: 

‘We need one more state, and there’s <*ly 
'You’ll win.’ -I 

He lunch was over on schedule. Tt<estyt 
leftbefore the driver was due to return. . _ , 



‘Ready for the OC file, Mom?’ 

‘Always ready,’ she said with a broad smile. 

He left the table, went into the living-room, and brought 
the top-security Official and Confidential file back with him. 

This file, for the next ten minutes, was his regular Satur- 
day gift to his mother. This file contained the FBI’s weekly 
input, largely sexual and potentially scandalous, on celebri- 
ties of the stage, screen, and sports worlds, with additional 
juicy tidbits on a variety of well-known politicians, indus- 
trialists, and jeFsetters. Rose Tynan, who read all the fan 
magazines and national weekly newspapers, reveled in the 
gossip. 

Again,' Tynan felt that had J. Edgar Hoover been here, 
he would have approved. After all, if had been Hoover who 
had gathered material on the sex lives and drinking habits 
of prominent Americans and who had regularly passed this 
secret material on to President Lyndon B. Johnson for the 
Chief Executive’s more pleasurable bedtime reading. 

Tynan opened his folder and took up the OC memoran- 
dums one by one. _ . 

‘For starters, a real treat. Mom. Your favorite movie 
star.’ He read off the name of the handsome liberal motiori-j 
picture actor his mother adored, and she clucked with 
anticipation. ‘He went to a massage parlor in Las Vegas 
last week, undressed, had two nude girls tie him down to a 
cot, and then had them whip him.’ 

‘That’s all?’ said the jaded Rose Tynan, a connoisseur 
of the outrageous, with disappointment. 

‘Well, some people think that’s pretty hot stuff,’ said 
Tynan. ‘But I can do better. You know the Congresswoman 
-who makes all those anti-Pentagon speeches?* He gave his 
mother the name. ‘Nobody knows this, but we’ve found out 
she’s a lesbian. Her press secretary, a Radcliffe girl ce 
twenty-two...’ ■ 

He went on, then on and on, for the remainder of the 
ten minutes, as Rose Tynan sat enchanted. 

When he was done and bad closed the folder, his mofhet 
said. Thank you, Vern. You’re a good boy. You’re, always 
thoughtful about your mother.’ 

‘Thank you. Mom.’ 
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At the door, she studied his face. 

‘You have lots of troubles,’ she said. ‘I can see.’ 

‘These are bad times in the country. Mom. There’s a lot 
> do. If we don’t get the 35th Amendment through, I don’t 
now what will happen.’ 

‘You know what’s best for everybody,’ she said. I was 
illing Mrs Grossman the other day - she’s in the apartment 
bove me - I was telling her you’d know what to do^if you 
,-ere President. I believe it. You should be President.’ 

He winked at her as he opened the dooT. ‘Maybe I’ll be 
letter than that one day,’ he said. ‘We’ll see.’ 

* * * 


it had been a long day for Chris Collins. Trying to make 
ip for the time he had lost attending Colonel Baxter’s 
'uneral in the morning, he had worked straight through 
without taking off his usual hour for lunch. Now, seated with 
ais wife and two of their closest friends near the white 


Parian marble hearth in the upstairs dining room of the 1789 
Restaurant on 36th Street in Georgetown, he was just be- 
ginning to satisfy his hunger. 

Two scotches, a bowl of French onion soup, and the 
Caesar salad he had shared with Karen had brought him to 
his first moment of relaxation today. Cutting and eating his 
roast duck in orange sauce, Collins glanced up to see 
whether Ruth and Paul Hilliard were enjoying the entrees 
they had ordered. Obviously, they were. 

Collins considered Hilliard - it was hard to think of him 


as the junior Senator from California - with affection. He 
had known Hilliard from their beginnings, when Hilliard 
had been a San Francisco city councilman and he himself 
had been an ACLU attorney. In those early days, they, had 
Played handball together three times a week at the Y, and 
Collins had been best man at Hilliard’s wedding. And here 
L c y w sre, years later, both in Washington, he Attorney 
general Collins and his friend Senator Hilliard. They both 
had made it big. 

Jiard was a pleasant man, bespectacled, scholarly, 
moderate, soft-spoken, the perfect companion for an even- 
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ing like this. The talk„as usual, had been easy - some gossip 
about the Kennedys, the prospects for the Washington Red- 
skins football team in the fall, yet another film on the life of 
Lizzie Borden that everyone was going to see. 

Hilliard had finished with his broiled filet mignon, placed 
his fork and knife neatly on his cleaned plate, and begun' 
to fill his new Danish pipe. - ... . . -v- 

‘How’d you like the wine, Paul?’ Collins . asked. ‘It’s. 
California, you know.’ 

‘Just look at my glass.’ He indicated his empty glass.. 
‘The best testimony for our vineyards.’ ' . 

‘Want more?’ ... 

‘I’ve had enough of California wine,’ said Hilliard, light- 
ing -his pipe. ‘But not enough of California. I was waiting 
to discuss it with you. I guess that’s where it’s all going to be 
happening from now on.’ . 

‘Going to be happening? Oh, you mean the 35th.’ 

‘Ever since the Ohio vote the other night, I’ve been 
getting calls from California. The whole state is buzzing 
with it.’ 

‘What’s the word?’ ; 

Hilliard blew a smoke ring. ‘The odds are the bill’s going! 
to be ratified, from what I hear. The Governor is going 
to be announcing his support of it later in the week.’ 

‘That’ll make the President happy,’ said Collins. 

‘Between us, it’s a deal,’ said Hilliard. ‘The Governor 
is going to run for the Senate after this term. He wants 
Wadsworth’s backing, and the President’s always been luke- 
warm about him. So they’ve made a trade. The Governor’ll 
come out for the 35th if the President will come out for him.’ 
He paused. ‘Too bad.’ 

Collins, who had been chewing his last morsel of ducky 
ceased chewing. ‘What does that mean, Paul?’ He swallowed? 
his food. ‘What - what’s too bad?’ * 

'That the big guns are lining up behind the 35th in 
California.’ 

‘I thought you were for it.’ 

I wasn’t for it or against it. I sort of played the innocent 
bystander. I just watched and waited to see what would 
happen. I suspect that’s the way you’ve felt privately. But 
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now that the decision is in' out backyard, Fm inclined to 

act, to get involved.’ . 

‘On which side? Against it?’ 

‘Against it’ 

‘Don’t be hasty, Paul,’ Ruth Hilliard said nervously. 

'Why don’t you wait and see how people feel about it?’ • 
‘We’ll never know what people feel until they know 
iow we feel. They’re depending on their leaders to tell them 
that’s right. After all - ’ 

'Are you sure what’s right, Paul?’ Collins interrupted. 

‘I’m becoming sure;’ said Hilliard quietly. . ‘Based on 
vhat I’m gradually learning of the situation back home, the 
provisions of the 35th Amendment amount to overkill. That 
pill is loaded with too heavy an armament aimed at too 
small an enemy. That’s what Tony Pierce thinks, too. He’s 
coming into California to fight the Amendment.’ - 
‘Pierce isn’t to be trusted,’ said Collins, remembering 
Director Tynan’s tirade against the civil rights advocate in 
the White House the other night. ‘Pierce’s motives are 
suspect. He’s made the 35th a personal vendetta. He’s fight- 
ing Tynan as much as the Amendment, because Tynan fired 
him from the FBI.’ 

- ‘Do you know that for a fact.?’ said Hilliard. 

‘Well, that’s what I’ve heard. I haven’t checked it.’ 
‘Check it, because Fve heard different Pierce became 
disillusioned by the FBI when he was part of it. He threw 
his support to some Special Agents Tynan was manhandling. 
In retaliation, Tynan decided to exile him to somewhere — 
Montana. or Ohio or some such place - and so Pierce re- 
igned to fight for his reforms from the outside, Fm told 
Tynan spread the story that he was fired.’ 

_No matter,’ said Collins with a trace of impatience, 
rwnat matters is that you say you’ve decided to side with 
mose opposing the 35th.’ 
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It makes plenty of sense. Tynan is doing that - if he is 
doing it - to scare our legislators into passing the 35th 
Amendment’ 

\ ‘Look, I know Tynan is gung-ho on getting the Amend- 
ment passed. I know the Bureau has always been statistics- 
nappy. But why trouble to do a risky thing like falsifying 

figures? What does he have to gain?’ **■ 
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a matter of internal national security. I might have accepted 
the inquiry as well-meaning, if somewhat ill-advised, 
except for one thing. When I refused to repeat Colonel 
Baxter’s confession, Mr Adcock threatened me.’ 

‘Threatened you?’ Collins repeated with disbelief. 

‘Yes. But before we go into that, I’m mystified by one 
thing. How could he have known that Colonel Baxter had 
time to speak to me - to confess - before dying? Had you 
told him?’ 

Collins was silent, trying to remember. Then he remem- 
bered exactly. ‘As a matter of fact, I did speak of it. We were' _ 
driving away from Baxter’s funeral - Tynan, Adcock, and I \ 

- and we were discussing the Colonel, his death. Quite inno- 
cently - because it was on my mind - 1 mentioned how I had 
been summoned to the hospital the night he died. I men- 
tioned that he had wanted to see me urgently, but I arrived 
at the hospital too late. He was dead. Then I must have 
spoken - I’m sure I did - of my meeting with you. That 
Colonel Baxter’s last words were his confession to you, but 
that a priest could not repeat what was told him in what 
amounted to the confessional.' Collins' brow furrowed. W 
brought this up with Tynan - and Adcock - because o' 
thought they might have a clue to what Baxter wanted to tell 
me. I mean, Tynan was fairly close to Baxter. Unfortunately, 
they knew nothing that would be helpful.’ He paused. ‘Tynan 
actually sent Adcock here - Adcock always does Tynan’s 
dirties - to find out Baxter’s confession from you? And when 
you refused to co-operate, Adcock threatened you? That’s 
incredible.’ 

‘Maybe not so incredible. Only you can be the final judge 
of that.’ 

‘How did he threaten you?’ 

Father Dubinski fixed his gaze on the coffee table. l Tbc_ 
threat was neither implied nor indirect. The threat wal 
open and direct - well, blackmail. Apparently, the FBI had 
run a thorough check on me, on my past - 1 suppose that’s 
routine these days?’ 

‘Standard operating procedure when the Bureau is investi- 
gating someone.’ 

‘Or when the Bureau wants to get something on some- 
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‘I still find it incredible. What could possibly , have been 
so important about Baxter’s confession to make 1 ynan- 5 o to 
such lengths?’ 

‘I don't know,’ said Father Dubinski. ‘I assumed you 
might know. That’s why I called you.’ 

‘I don’t know what Colonel Baxter told you. So I have 
no way - ’ 

‘You shall know some of what Colonel Baxter told me. 
Because I’m going to tell you.’ 

Collins felt a thrill of excitement. Holding his breath, he 
waited. 

Father Dubinski resumed, speaking slowly. ‘Mr Adcock’s 
visit had so angered me that I spent several hours today 
reconsidering my position. I know I could not co-operate 
with Mr Adcock or Director Tynan. But I began to see 
your own request, made at Bethesda, in a different light. 
Obviously, Colonel Baxter had trusted you. When he was 
sinking, it was you alone he sent for. Obviously, then, he 
was prepared to tell you some of what he told me. I began 
to see, also, that much of what he told me was probably 
meant for you. I realized more clearly that my duties were, 
not only spiritual but temporal, and that perhaps I wa/ 
merely the caretaker of information that Colonel Baxter 
wished passed on to you. That is how I came to my decision 
to repeat his last words to you.’ 

Collins felt his heartbeat quicken. ‘I deeply appreciate 
that. Father.’ 

‘Dying, Colonel Baxter was prepared, in the words of 
St Paul, “to be dissolved and to be with Christ”/ said Father 
Dubinski. ‘He was reconciled with God. Once I had given 
him the Sacraments, and his confession was completed, he 
made a final effort to address himself to one remaining, 
fingering earthly matter. His last words, spoken almost in hhj 
dying breath . . . ’ The priest searched inside the folds of his 
cassock. ‘I wrote them down after Mr Adcock left so that I 
v/ould not misstate anything.’ He opened a crumpled slip 
of paper. ‘Colonel Baxter's last words, which I fully believe 
were meant for you, were the following: “Yes, I have sinned, 
Father - and my greatest sin - 1 must speak of it - they can- 
not control me now - 1 am free, I no longer have to be afraid 
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anymore -it’s about the 35th 
The 35th,’ murmured Collins. 

Father Dubinski cast him a sidelong glance, and resumed 
reading from the slip. 4 “ - it’s about the 35th - ” He was 
momentarily incoherent, and then I caught this: “ - The R 
Document - danger - dangerous - must be exposed at all 
costs at once - The R Document, it’s - ” He drifted off, then 
tried again. Very difficult to make out what he was trying 
to say, but I’m almost sure he said, “I saw - trick - go 
sec - ” There was a dying gasp, and then he was still and, 
moments later, dead.’ 

Collins sat chilled. He had heard a voice from the grave. 
Confused and troubled, he said, ‘The R Document? That’s 
what he spoke of?’ 

‘Twice. Clearly, he wanted to say something about it. He 
couldn’t’ 

‘ Y ou’rc sure he said no more?’ 

‘Those were his only intelligible words. There were more, 
but I could not make them out.’ 

‘Father, do you have the faintest idea of what The R 
Document might be?’ 

‘I’d hoped you might know.’ 

‘I never heard of it before,’ said Collins. He considered 
Colonel Baxter’s last words, what had likely been his urgent 
message for the new Attorney General. ‘He was saying he 
had sinned by being involved with this - this - whatever it is. 
He had been forced to be involved. Whatever it was con- 
cerned the 35th Amendment and something called The R 
Document, a trick which was dangerous and had to be 
exposed. He'd sent for me to tell me that.’ 

‘His legacy to the living, a desire to right a wrong.’ 

‘His legacy to me, his successor,’ said Collins, half to 
himself. ‘Why not the President? Or to Tynan? Or even 
to his wife? Only to me alone. But why to me?’ 

‘Maybe because he misted you more than he did the 
President or the Director. Possibly because he felt you would 
understand where his wife would not.’ 

‘But I don’t understand,’ said Collins, desperately. 'The 
R Document.’ He felt lost, reaching, but getting hold of 
nothing. ‘What could it possibly be?’ " — 



Father Dubinski was rising to his feet. ‘Perhaps you had 
better find out, find out as soon as possible.’ He handed 
Collins the slip of paper. ‘Now you know all I know, and all 
Noah Baxter meant to .tell you in his last agony. The rest 
is in your hands.’ He sucked in his breath. ‘There is danger 
here. I will pray for your success and your safety. God be 
with you.’ 
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He had awakened early the following morning, and show- 
ered and dressed, and left their nine-room house in McLean, 
Virginia, to drive the seven miles to work without having 
told his wife about his adventure at Holy Trinity Giurch the 
night before. 

^ . During dinner that night, and throughout the evening, 
ne had intended to relate the entire episode with Father 
Dubinski to Karen. But some instinct of care and protection 
toward his loved one had kept him from revealing the meet- 
ing. He knew that it would upset and worry her, because it 
had upset and worried him. 

Iastead. he had told her about the President’s call that 
made the trip to California definite. His only assignments 
were to deliver an address to the American Bar Association, 
appear on a television show, and, if possible, lobby infor- 
mally with some state legislators. Otherwise, he would be 
free, and they might have a few days in the California sun- 
shine. He had asked Karen to come alone. She had resisted, 
.pleading her pregnancy and general state of exhaustion. She 
had insisted that he could better use his spare time seeing his 
son. Josh, and looking up some old friends. After that, he 
had not pressed her further. He knew that he. could use any 
free time seeing not only young Josh but also dial man Paul 
Hilliard wanted him to see. State Assemblyman Olin Keefe, 
the man who claimed the FBI was doctoring California 




emment brief with the Solicitor General, then phoned back 
his Executive Assistant on a personnel matter. He met briefly 
with the Director of Public Information, who was super- 
vising preparation of his speech in Los Angeles to the 
American Bar Association. He conferred at greater length 
with Ed Schrader, the Deputy Attorney General, on a 
corporate income-tax-evasion case: riot arrests in Kansas 
City and Denver; the latest findings on the HIL, or Humans 
for Internal Liberty, conspirators. 

By noon he had heard from his secretary' on two im- 
portant matters. First, she had searched the general files. 
1 There was no reference, she said, to anything named The R 
Document Somehow, he was not surprised. Second, she 
reported that she had finally contacted Mrs Hannah Baxter, 
and Mrs Baxter would be glad to see him at two o'clock. 

After lunching in his private dining room with three 
United States Attorneys brought in from the field, and 
answering four more telephone calls, Collins was ready to 
begin his private investigation of The R Document. 

Pagano drove him, and Hogan accompanied him, to 
Georgetown, and they arrived at the familiar white brick 
“^.three-storied, carly-nintecnth-centurv house on the tree- 
shaded street at five minutes to two o'clock. Leaving his 
chauffeur and bodyguard behind, Collins went up the mag- 
nificent ironwork stairway, rang the bell, and was admitted 
by the cheerful black maid. 

‘I’ll fetch Mrs Baxter,’ said the maid. ‘Would you like 
to wait in the patio? It’s such a lovely day.’ 

Collins agreed that would be fine, followed her to the 
sliding glass doors, and then went out on the flagstone patio 
by himself. He watched his reflection in the swimming pool, 
turned back to settle into a padded wroucht-iron chair next 
to a ceramic-topped table, and lit a cigarette. 

“f- ‘Hi, Mr Collins,’ he heard a young voice call out. 

He looked over his shoulder and saw Rick Baxter, 
Hannah Baxter's grandson, on his knees on the flagstone, 
fiddling with a portable cassette recorder. 

’Hello, Rick. How come you’re not in school today?’ 

‘The driver was sick. So Grandma let me stay home.’ 

‘Arc your parents still in Africa?’ 
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CoIIins took the tape-recorder, checked aU the butto 
to be sure they were set right, and then opened up thfr v 
machine. In a moment he saw what was wrong, made a 
simple adjustment, and tried the machine. It worked. 

‘Thanks!’ exclaimed Rick. ‘Now I can take down the 
show tonight. You should see my collection. I tape the best 
TV and radio shows and interviews. I have the best collec- 


tion in school. It’s my favorite hobby.’ j. 

‘It’ll be very valuable one day,’ said Collins. The Age' 
af the Tape, thought Collins. He wondered if any of these 
*'»« . even smart ones like Rick, could write anymore. And it 
'ould be worse after the 35th Amendment was passed, he 
realized. The wiretap, the bug, the electronic eavesdroppers 
would have public approval. 

‘Hi, Grandma,’ he heard Rick say. 

Immediately, Collins was on his feet, wheeling about in 
time to greet Hannah Baxter. When she came to him, he 
embraced her and kissed her affectionately on the cheek. She 
was a small, plump woman, aging now but with a shiny, 
warm face, ail the features generous. q \ 

‘I’m sorry,’ Collins said to her, ‘I’m really sony,’ ' 

‘Thanks, Christopher. I’m just glad it’s over with. I 
couldn’t stand his suffering or seeing him lying there like 
a vegetable - not any longer - a man of his vitality. I miss 
him. You don’t know how much I miss Noah. But that’s life. 
We all have to face it.* She half-turned. ‘Rick, you go inside 
and leave us. And no television shows or recording them 
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,-crcncc room adjacent to his office in the J. Edgar Hoover 
/Building. 

j Collins had hoped that the meeting would take place in 
Tynan’s office. Collins had wanted to see if Noah Baxter's 
private file_ cabinet was in that office. But Tynan had been 
waiting for him in the hall when he reached the seventh 
floor and led him into the conference room. There. Tynan 
had insisted that Collins take the chair at the head of the 
table, while he sal in a chair to the Attorney General's right. 

As Collins drew the manila folder out of his saddlc- 
leather briefcase that contained the latest crime statistics 
from California, he watched and listened to the Director 
joke with his secretary, who was serving tea and coffee. Since 
meeting with Father Dubinski in the rectory of Holy Trinity 
Church, Collins had entertained a growing suspicion about 
his FBI. Director. But now, as he observed Tynan's light- 
heartedness with his secretary, the suspicion seemed unreal 
and was gradually dispelled. Tynan's pugnacious face was 
wreathed in a smile. There was an openness and directness 
about him that was disarming. How could one be suspicious 
'/wpFthe leading lawman in the land? Perhaps the priest had 
misunderstood or exaggerated the threat from Tynan’s 
emissary, 

‘Don't forget. Beth,’ the Director called after his. secre- 
tary as she was leaving, ‘no interruptions.’ The door closet!, 
and Tynan devoted himself to his visitor.' ‘Okay, Chris, what 
can I do for you?' 

‘I just need a few minutes,* said Collins, sorting his papers. 
T’m reworking my speech for Los Angeles. I’m including 
the latest FBI reports on crime in California 

‘Yes, we broke them down just for California. That's 
where the action is for us. You got them? I sent them over 
. yesterday.’ • 

‘I have them here,' said Collins. ‘I want to be sure I 
have the very latest, figures. If anything new has come in - * 

‘You're right up-to-date.’ said Tynan. The worst vet. 
They’ll be effective in your speech. Malic them realize out 
there that they, more than the citizens of any other state, 
need Constitutional help.* 

Collins studied the topmost sheet in his hand. T must 
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‘Are you suggesting Radenbaugh might-know something 
about The R Document?’ . , -b . - I- ' _ 

‘I can’t say,- Christopher. I simply don t know. But u 
this document was a paperor a, project Noafijas conccrne 
with he very well might have discussed ut with D 
Radenbaugh/ He often ^ked-Dohald’s^advice on diflicu|t 

matters.’ She ground outrthe stub. of herxigarett . 
might visit Lewisburg.in your official capacity,* arrange to 
see Donald, say you. want to help him the, way Noah in- 
tended to. He might be cooperative, might -'give-, you tne 
information you need. I could write him and i tell hurt hr., can 
trust you, that you were a protege and friend of JWoah s. 

‘Would you do that?’ ■ Collins asked : eagerly. 'Of course 
I’d try to help him.’ ‘ 

*T certainly would and shall. I intended to." write Donald 
a few words anyway, about what happened. I don’t think he 
gets much mail anymore except from his daughter. He has a 
lovely daughter named Susie, who lives in Philadelphia now. 
I’ll tell him you’ll be visiting him. Do you know when?’. : . 

Collins turned a calendar page in his 'mind. T have to 
be in California tlie end of the week to deliver a speech. I 
should be heading back a few 'days after that., Okay, you 
can tell Mr Radenbaugh I’ll be seeing liim in a week or so. 
^Definitely, no later. It’s a good lead, Hannah, and I appre- 
■* ( > it.’ He rose, went to her, kissed her check. Thanks for 
■ /tiring. You stay well, and keep busy. If there’s anything 
■ or I can do for you, please call.’ 

Leaving, heading for the car, he felt much better. Raden- 
baugh was a real possibility. But then his mood dampened. 
First he would have to confront Vernon T. Tynan with 
die mystery of The R Document. He was uncertain how to 
do it, but it would have to be done sooner or later. Bv the 
time he had got into the limousine, he had decided The' 
sooner the better. 


2h winner T 0n,ing at , ten - thirt L Chris Collins 

with Vernon T. Tynan in the Director’s seventh-floor 
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fercncc room adjacent to his office in the J. Edgar Hoover 
Building. 

Collins had hoped that the meeting would take place in 
Tynan’s office. Collins had wanted to see if Noah Baxter’s 
private file cabinet was in that office. But Tynan had been 
waiting for him in the hall when he reached the seventh 
floor and led him into the conference room. There, Tynan 
had insisted that Collins take the chair at the head of the 
table, while he sat in a chair to the Attorney General’s right 
As Collins drew the manila folder out of his saddle- 
i;}calher briefcase that contained the latest crime statistics 
from California, he watched and listened to the Director 
joke with his secretary', who was serving tea and coffee. Since 
meeting with Father Dubinski in the rectory of Holy Trinity 
Church, Collins had entertained a growing suspicion about 
his FBI Director. But now, as he observed Tynan’s light- 
heartedness with his secretary, the suspicion seemed unreal 
and was gradually dispelled. Tynan’s pugnacious face was 
wreathed in a smile. There was an openness and directness 
about him that was disarming. How could one be suspicious 
iyjf'the leading lawman in the land? Perhaps the priest had 
misunderstood or exaggerated the threat from Tynan’s 
emissary. . • 

’Don’t forget, Beth,’ the Director called after his_sccre- 
tary as she was leaving, ‘no interruptions.’ The door closed, 
and Tynan devoted himself to his visitor.' ‘Okay, Chris, what 
can I do for you?’ 

*1 just need a few minutes,’ said Collins, sorting his papers. 
Tm reworking my speech for Los Angeles. I’m including 
the latest FBI reports on crime in California - ’ 

'Yes', wc broke them down just for California. That’s 
where the action is for us. You got them? I sent them over 
j;e$terdav.’ 

*1 have them here,’ said Collins. T want to be sure I 
have the very latest, figures. If anything new has come in - ’ 

‘You’re right up-to-date,’ said Tynan. ‘The worst yet. 
They 11 he effective in your speech. Make them realize out 
there that they, more than the citizens of any other state, 
need Constitutional help.’ 

Collins studied the topmost sheet in his hand. ‘I must 
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say, these California crime statistics are unusually high com- 
pared with the other large states.’ He looked up. ‘And they 

arc absolutely accurate?’ .. . 

‘As accurate as the. police chiefs in California want them . 
to be,’ said. Tynan. ‘You’ll be quoting their own. numbers 
back to them.’ : 

‘Just want to be sure Fm on solid ground.’ 

‘You’re on solid ground, all right With . those figures, • 
you’ll be laying perfect groundwork for going into the 35th - 
Amendment’ ; 

Collins took a sip of the. lukewarm tea. Til be going?' 
into the 35th, of course. Although I’m being careful not to 
overdo it. I’d hate , to enter into a real debate with anyone . 
on it. I don’t look forward, to that session on TV. Frankly, : 
I haven’t had time to study the bill closely, all its ramifica- 
tions, since becoming Attorney General.’ - , 

‘I’m not worried about how you’ll handle yourself,’ said . 
Tynan airily. ‘You did well enough on the 35th during your 
Congressional hearings^ .You know as juuch as you need 

to know.’ - ' 

‘But maybe - * Collins hesitated. 4 - maybe I don’t kho^ 
everything.' 

Tynan displayed a flicker of fretfulness. ‘What else is 
there to know?’ 

The moment had come. Collins shut his mind’s eye and 
plunged. ‘There’s something - some kind of supplement - 
called The R Document. What about that? How much does 
it have to do with the 35th Amendment?’ 

Collins wore an ingenuous, expression on his narrow 
features. All innocent curiosity. He focused closely on 
Tynan to see if his reaction betrayed anything. 

Tynan’s hooded eyelids had lifted. His small dark eyes 
had widened. But they were blank. Either he was a conf ’ 
summate actor or the reference to The R Document meant- 
absolutely nothing to him. 

Collins broke die silence by prodding him. ‘What should 
I know about The R Document?’ 

‘The what?’ asked Tynan. - __ 

‘The R Document. I thought you could brief me on it, 
so that I’m prepared for anything.’ - • - 
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'Chris, I have no idea what you're talking about. Wher- 
ever did you come up with that? What is it?’ 

‘I don’t know. I was cleaning out some of Noah Baxter’s 
old papers. I happened to sec the title on one of Noah’s 
memo notes concerning the 35th. Something about checking 
it out in relation to the Amendment. That’s all there was on 
the memo.’ 

‘Do you have the memo? I’d like to sec it. Might refresh 
my memory.’ 

‘No, dammit, I don’t have it anymore. It went into the 
shredder with a lot of Noah’s dated papers. But it stuck in 
■; my mind, so I thought I’d mention it. I thought if you’d 
heard of the document, it might help me.’ He shrugged. 
‘But if you haven’t - ’ 

‘I repeat,’ said Tynan firmly. 7 haven’t the slightest 
idea what you are referring to. It was probably Noah’s 
synonym - or whatever you’d call it - for the 35th Amend- 
ment. I can’t imagine anything else. Anyway, I don’t know' 
a thing about it. You can be confident you have all the 
information you require to do a bang-up job in California. 
You do your job, we’ll do ours, and you can be certain 
.^•California will ratify. It’s all our chips on one bet in another 
month - and Chris, I don’t intend to sec us lose the pot.’ 

‘Nor do I,’ said Collins, packing his papers, ‘Well, I 
guess I’m in pretty good shape.’ 

Once in the hall, and alone, Collins walked thoughtfully 
down to the sixth floor, reviewing the meeting. There had 
been no crack in Tynan's armor. There had not been any- 
thing in his response, in his behavior, to indicate that he had 
knowledge of a paper - a dangerous paper. Baxter had 
called it on his deathbed - known as The R Document 

Still... 

As he walked to the elevator, his eyes fell on the liugc 
jipcn well in the center of the sixth floor. He veered to- 
ward it and looked up. There was no roof above it. He 
peered down far below at the open pedestrian plaza on the 
ground floor. On his first tour of the new FBI building, he 
had asked his guide, a Special Agent, why there was this 
big opening in the center of the building and why it was 
uncovered on top. The guide had replied, ‘To make our FBI 


headquarters seem less secret, less closed in, less ominous 
and forbidding. We’ve made it appear . wide open so that we 
will appear wide open to the public.’ - - 

Appear wide open, Collins thought. . 7 

Perhaps the Director had taken on the look of his build 
ing, a deception of openness to camouflage the truth. 

7 Collins continued slowly toward the elevator where hi 
daytime bodyguard; Oakes,- was waiting. - 

Well, he decided, there ,was still California, where h 
might learn more about Tynan and his operation'. And afte 
that, there was still-Lewisburg, where he might ieam eve 

more about Tynan and The R Document.., ■_ " ' ’ ' ;■ -7"" 

Noah Baxter, in -his dying'^bredfTvhad urged him t( 
expose a trick called The R Document at all costs at once. ■ 
Had Noah realized, Collins wondered, that he was send 
ing him into a maze with only blank walls? At the, same time 
Noah would not have directed him on this blind odysse; 
unless there were a door somewhere. 

Entering the elevator, he vowed to find it fast 

* * * 

Back in his own office once more. Director Tynan stooi 
grimly in the center of the room, awaiting Harry Adcock. 

When Adcock entered, shutting the door softly behim 
him, Tynan was staring absently at the carpet. Withou 
raising his head, he said, ‘He just left.’ 

‘What did he want?’ asked Adcock, coming to the cente 
of the room. v 

‘He tried to play games with me. He said he was her 
to get some help on Hhe speech, he’s delivering in Lo 
Angeles.’ Tynan snorted. ‘Bullshit.’ 

‘What did he really want, chief?’ 

He wanted to know if I’d ever heard about somethin! 
called The R Document’ , 7 

‘Had you?’ _ 

Tynan raised his- head. *1 didn’t even know what he wa: 
talking about.’ 

‘Where did he hear of such a thing?’ : 

‘I don’t know. He talked about seeing it on one of Noa#’! 
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memos.’ Tynan snorted again. ‘He was lying.’ He met 
Adcock’s eyes. ‘He’s a pretty nosy fellow, our Mr Collins, 
pretty nosy. He seems to be looking for ways to make 
trouble.’ 

Adcock nodded. 

‘Sit down, Harry.’ 

Tynan moved around his desk and settled into his swivel 
, chair, as Adcock lowered himself into the seat across from 
him. 

Tynan lay back in his swivel chair, arms, crossed on his 
barrel chest, eyes set on the ceiling. 

After a while, he spoke. ‘I thought he was a nice kid, 
one of those lightweight intellectuals, still wet behind the 
ears. I also thought, considering that Noah brought him 
in, he was a team player. I’m not so sure of that anymore. 
I think he’s a smart-ass and I think he’s definitely looking 
for trouble.’ 

‘Like what, chief?’ 

‘Like thinking he can outsmart Vernon T. Tynan.’ The 
swivel chair groaned as he sat straight up in it. ‘You know, 
Harry, this building is J. Edgar Hoover’s monument. I know 
/what I want my own monument to be. I want it to be the 
35th Amendment ratified as part of the Constitution. I don’t 
care if I’m not remembered for anything else, as long as I’m 
remembered for that.’ 

‘You will be, chief,’ said Adcock fervently. 

‘Yeah? Well, I want to be sure our Mr Collins under- 
stands that, too. I think we better start keeping an eye on 
him. Not only here - but in California.’ His pause was 
almost a threat. ‘Especially in California. Yeah. Let’s talk 
awhile about that, Harry - about Mr Collins and about 
California. I’ve got a few ideas. Let’s try them on for size.’ 



Despite the speech he was scheduled to deliver, and the 
damn television show, Chris Collins had looked forward to 
the California trip. He had purposely kept his plans light. 
He would arrive in San Francisco on Thursday afternoon, 
check into his favorite suite at the St Francis Hotel, and 
meet, over drinks, with two of the . United States' Attorneys 
from California’s four judicial districts. After that, he would 
wait for his nineteen-year-old son, Josh, to come over from 
Berkeley. Following their reunion - he had not seen the boy 
in eight months - they would go out to Ernie’s and enjoy a 
long and leisurely catch-up dinner. ' 

It hadn’t worked out that way at all. 

Two days before his departure from Washington, Collins 
had telephoned Josh to set their date. 

There had been the obligatory questions and the abbrevi- 
ated answers. 

'How’ve you been, Josh?’ 

‘Busy as hell. Too much homework. Lots of outside 
activities.’ 

‘Well, how is school?’ 

‘You know. The usual.’ 

‘Still as excited about Political Science?’ 

‘Sure, if they didn’t m ake i t so boring.’ 

‘Have you seen your mother lately?’ 

‘Not since her birthday. I went to Santa Barbara foi 
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two days. Helen’s okay. Only she. can’t get oft my ba clc’ 

‘How’s her husband?’ 

‘I guess they get along. Me, I can’t stand him. Wends 
there to talk about to an over-the-hill tennis pro with, 
arthritis? And worse, he insists on calling me “son”.’ 

Collins could not resist laughing,, and finally Josh had 
laughed, too. Actually, he was not a humorless boy; indeed, 
he was very sharp when it was worth his trying, and ex- 
tremely intense about the world around him.. Physically, he 
was very much like his father, Ke was tall — over six feet; 
wiry, with a gaunt face, 

■f~ Collins had asked him if he still had his beard. He 
' replied that, he had. only half as much as before Mary had 
insisted that he trim it. Yes, he was still living with Mary 
; in unwedded bliss, and she’d recently redone their apart- 
ment on Stuart Street, had repainted the interior herself. He 
""was thoughtful enough to inquire about Karen, whom he’d 
met only twice. Collins bad weighed telling him ahoct her 
pregnancy, and finally had told him he would have a brother 
or sister in five months. To Collins’ relief. Josh was delighted 
. and full of congratulations. 

/When are we going to see you both?’ Josh had inquired. 
fZ ‘That’s why I’m calling,’ Collins had replied. ‘YocrU 
be seeing me this weak if you’re free. I’m Eying to Sax 
Francisco Thursday,’ 

He went on to explain the purpose of his visit to Cali- 
fornia.- ■ 

There was a brief silence, and then Josh had asked. 
‘Are you eoinc to be plugging the 35th Amendment in that 
speech. Dad?’ 

Collins had hesitated, sensing storm warnings. ‘Yes, I 
am.’ 

‘Why?’ 

Why? Because it’s my job. Fm part of the Administra- 
tion.’ 

‘I don’t think that’s a very good reason. Dad.’ 

‘Well, there are other reasons, mere are some good 
thinos to be saidforthe35th.’ 

I^can’t think of one,’ Josh had retorted. Til be honest 
with you. I told you I was busy with outside activities. WsU. 
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two days. Helen’s okay. Only she can't get off my back.’ . - 

'‘How’s her husband?’ 

‘I guess they get along. Me, I can’t stand him. What’s 
there to talk about to an over-the-hill tennis pro with 
arthritis? And worse, he insists on calling me “son”.’ 

Collins could not resist laughing, and finally Josh had 
laughed, too. Actually, he was not a humorless boy; indeed, - 
he was very sharp when it was worth his trying, and ex- 
tremely intense about the world around him. Physically, he 
was very much like his father. He was tall - over six feet; 
wiry, with a gaunt face. 

Collins had asked him if he still had his beard. He 
replied that he had only half as much as before. Mary had 
insisted that he trim it. Yes, he was still living with Mary 
in unwedded bliss, and she’d recently redone their apart- 
ment on Stuart Street, had repainted the interior herself. He 
was thoughtful enough to inquire about Karen, whom he’d 
met only twice. Collins had weighed telling him about her 
pregnancy, and finally had told him he would have a brother 
or sister in five months. To Collins’ relief. Josh was delighted 
and full of congratulations. 

-^vWhen are we going to see you both?’ Josh had inquired. 
U' That’s why I’m calling,’ Collins had replied. ‘You’ll 
be seeing me this week if you’re free. I’m flying to San 
Francisco Thursday.’ 

He went on to explain the purpose of his visit to Cali- 
fornia. < 

There was a brief silence, and then Josh had asked, 
‘Are you going to be plugging the 35th Amendment in that 
speech. Dad?’ 

Collins had hesitated, sensing storm warnings. ‘Yes, I 
am.’ 

*Why?’ 

^ ‘Why? Because it’s my job. Tm part of the Administra- 
tion.’ 

‘I don’t think that’s a very good reason. Dad.’ 

*Well, there are other reasons. There are some good 
things to be said for the 35th.’ 

. T can’t think of one,’ Josh had retorted. ‘I’ll be honest 
with you. I told you I was busy with outside activities. Well, 
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I’m busy, every spare moment I have, fighting the passage 
of that Amendment I might as well tell you - 1. joined Tony 
Pierce’s group; I’m an investigator for Defenders of the Bill 
of Rights. We’re going to make a fight of it in California.’ 

T wish you luck. Fm afraid you’re going to lose. The,, 
President is putting everything he has behind the bill.’ : 

‘The President,’ Josh had said with contempt ‘His head 
is as empty as a volleyball. He’d push the' whole country 
under the rug if he could. Tynan’s the one we’re all worried 
about. He’s a Xerox of Hitler - ’ 

‘I wouldn’t be that hard on him, Josh. He’s a policeman, 
with a tough job to do. He’s anything but a Hitler.’ 71 
‘I can prove you’re wrong, ’ J osh had burst out. 

‘What do you mean?’ V •• / 

‘The advocates of the 35th are always arguing it’ll never { 
be invoked except in a serious emergency, like an attempt 
to overthrow the Government.’ N ' 

‘That’s absolutely correct.’ — 

‘Dad, I think the people behind the bill - I’m not saying 
you, I mean Tynan and his gang - they intend to do much 
more with it, once they have the Amendment.’ ..... j 

‘Do much more with it? Like what?’ u 

‘I don’t want to discuss this on the phone. But I can 
prove it.’ • . . 

‘Prove what?’ Collins had demanded, trying to contain 
himself. 

‘I’ll show you. Til take you there. We've all investigated 
it, and it’ll open your eyes. You’ve got to see for yourself to 
believe it. We - meaning some of us in Pierce’s DBR - were 
saving this as one of the big things we vvant to expose a few 
days before the legislature votes on the 35th. But my friends 
aren’t going to object if I show it to you, considering who . 
you are. Maybe this’ll change your mind.’ _ r . ' . y 

‘I’m open to anything reasonable. If you won’t tell rtfe 
what it is on the phone, perhaps you can tell me where it is. 
You understand, my time is very limited.’ 

‘It’ll be worth your time. I’ll take you there. Do me a 
favor. Dad. Do me just this one favor.’ 

Collins had faltered. Never in recent memory had his 
son asked a favor of him. 
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‘Well, maybe I can make the time. What do we do?’ 

‘We meet in Sacramento at noon Thursday.’ 

‘Sacramento?’ 

“From there we drive to a place called Newel] . . . * 

And that was how, because he was a father as well as 
the Attorney General and because he loved his son, he had 
flown into Sacramento, California, instead of San Francisco, 
after having transferred his meeting with the United States 
Attorneys to Los Angeles. 

He had arrived in Sacramento just before noon. Josh - 
clean, sunburned, beard neatly trimmed - had been waiting, 
clearly filled with an inner excitement. After embracing, 
they had gone straight to a rented Mercury. They had been 
followed by Special Agent Hogan, who would accompany 
them, while the relief agent, Oakes, awaited their return that 
evening, when Collins was scheduled to fly directly to Los 
Angeles. 

Now, after what had seemed hours on the road. Josh 
assured him that they were nearing their destination. He 
had not, and would not, divulge their actual destination. 
‘You’ve got to see it for yourself,’ he had repeated several 
ytimes, 

: As their driver had headed north on U.S. Highway 5 to 
Weed, and then veered ‘northeast on U.S. 97 to Klamath 
Falls,* Oregon, and then had backtracked into California 
again, Collins had the growing feeling that he had too easily 
succumbed to what would prove to be a wild-goose chase, a 
teen-ager’s paranoidal trip. Nevertheless, he tried to remain 
good-natured about it, smoking, attempting to divert with 
small talk, meanwhile feeling pleasure in the presence of his 
gangling son. 

Josh, for his part, while adamantly secretive about what 
he intended to show his father, v/as anything but silent about 
the way he and his group felt about the 35th Amendment 

He was arguing against it again. ‘One of the few things 
great about this country is the Bill of Rights,’ he was saying. 
‘The 1st through the 10th Amendments guarantee the free- 
dom of religion, press, speech, assembly, petition, and they 
give us freedom from search, give protection to those accused 
of crimes, promise trial by jury, do not permit excessive 
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fines or cruel punishment-’ 

Co llins wriggled restlessly inhisseat. Why do sons assume 
their fathers know-nothing? Or have forgotten everything? 

* - and now. along comes the -35th Amendment to suspend 
all these freedoms and rights.’ . . ' t 

‘All bills of rights regard liberties as relative, not absolute, 
Collins suggested quietly ‘As Emerson said, constitutions 
are merely- the lengthened shadows oLmen. They are in- 
vented by men to protect themselves from one another. 
When they fail to do that, when the fate of human society 
is at stake, more drastic measures. must be, taken by men for 
society's own sake.’. _ . ’ ' 

Josh refused to accept that. ‘No way,’ he said. ‘There’s 
only one test Look around the world. Every truly free gov- 
ernment has a bill of rights that can’t be tampered with by 
the government. Only dictatorships, tyrannies, unfree gov- 
ernments have no bills of rights or. have bills of rights that 
arc qualified and can be revoked by the parties in power in 
peacetime. England had the Magna Charta in 1215 and the 
Bill of Rights of 1689/ and these and other bills gave the 
English freedom from arbitrary arrest, the guarantee of trial 
by jury, freedom of speech and petition, habeas 'corpiis; 
protection of life, liberty, . property. France has a Bill of 
Rights based on the Rights of Man and Citizen, enacted in 
1789, six weeks after the fall of the Bastille. Here again the 
rights - of equality for all citizens, of care for women and 
children and for the aged and infirm, of work without dis- 
crimination, of social security and education, and so forth - 
are not qualified by any trick 35th Amendment. The same 
holds true in West Germany and Italy. Why, in West Ger- 
many their Bill of Rights cannot be amended, the way we’re 
trying to amend ours. But you go to other countries that 
have bills of rights, mainly Communist or dictatorship 
countries, and you always find a joker in the deck. Take 1 
Cuba. Freedom of expression guaranteed, sure, except that 
your private property can be confiscated “as the government 
deems necessary to counteract acts of sabotage, terrorism, 
or any other counter-revolutionary activities”. Take Russia. 
Equal rights for all, no matter what nationality or sex, 
except for the “foes of socialism”. Or take Y ugoslavia. Their 
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constitution provides for freedom of speech, press, and so 
on, and then comes the joker. “These freedoms and rights 
shall not be used by anyone to overthrow the foundations of 
the socialist democratic order ... to endanger the peace 
to disseminate national, racial, or religious hatred or intol- 
erance, or to incite to crime, or in any manner offend public 
decency.”' Who decides that? Now' your President and FBI 
Director are trying to stick a joker in our deck of liberties?''' 
Believe me, if California says Yes to the 35th, that’s the end 
of freedom and justice for all of us. Hell, I’d wind up in the 
- slammer just for talking to you this way.’ 

Exhausted from listening, Collins said wearily, ‘Josh, 
the.horrors you predict will never happen. The 35th will be 
used to protect you - and in fact, it may never have to be 
invoked at all.’ 

‘Never be invoked at all? Wait ? ll you see what I’m going 
to show you in a few minutes.’ 

‘We’re almost there?’ ; 

Josh peered through the windshield, over the shoulders 
of the driver and Hogan in the front seat. ‘Yes.’ 

^ Collins looked out the side window into the glare of 
the sun. America was many countries with dramatically 
different landscapes, and this was America at its most deso- 
late. In the past hour he had seen little except dry lakes, 
alkali beds, abandoned farms overgrown by scrub, an occa- 
sional gasoline station posing as a town. Now they were 
passing through a hard and forbidding terrain, mostly old 
lava flows and volcanic pumice and no signs of life. 

Suddenly, there was life, a few people chatting in front 
of a store, a few pthers gathered near a gas pump, some 
shanties, and a weatherbeaten sign reading Newell. 

Josh gave the driver directions, and after a brief interval 
told him to stop. 

I J Collim was bewildered. ‘Where are we?’ 

‘Tule I> V.e,’ Josh announced triumphantly. 

Collins’ v. ow furrowed. Tule Lake. It had the sound of 
an old and fam iliar place. 

‘Created ii, ’,942, eight weeks after Pearl Harbor, by 
President Ro6. ?\elt’s Executive Order 9066,’ said Josh. 
‘Japanese Amer-i ‘’ns were considered security risks. So 
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constitution provides for freedom of speech, press, and so 
on, and then comes the joker. “These freedoms and rights 
shall not be used by anyone to overthrow the foundations of 
the socialist democratic order ... to endanger the peace . . 
to disseminate national, racial, or religious hatred or intol- 
erance, or to incite to crime, or in any manner offend public 
decency.”'Who decides that? Now'your President and FBI 
^ Sector are trying to stick a joker in our deck of liberties? 

f e me, if California says Yes to the 35th, that’s the end 
v — <£dom and justice for all of us. Hell, I’d wind up in the 
lammer just for talking to you this way.’ 

Exhausted from listening, Collins said wearily, ‘Josh, 
lie' horrors you predict will never happen. The 35th will be 
ised to protect you - and J fact, it may never have to be 
tivoked at all.’ ' 

‘Never be invoked at all? Wait ? ll you see what I’m going 
o show you in a few minutes.’ 

‘We’re almost there?’ 

Josh peered through the windshield, over the shoulders 
if the driver and Hogan in the front seat. ‘Yes.’ 

-Collins looked out the side window into the glare of 
he sun. America was many countries with dramatically 
[ifferent landscapes, and this was America at its most deso- 
ate. In the past hour he had seen little except dry lakes, 
ilkali beds, abandoned farms overgrown by scrub, an occa- 
ional gasoline station posing as a town. Now they were 
>assing through a hard and forbidding terrain, mostly old 
ava flows and volcanic pumice and no signs of life. 

Suddenly, there was life, a few people chatting in front 
)f a store, a few others gathered near a gas pump, some 
ihanties, and a weatherbeaten sign reading Newell. 

Josh gave the driver directions, and after a brief interval 
old him to stop. -- 

Collins was bewildered. ‘Where are we?’ 

‘Tule Lake,’ Josh announced triumphantly. 

Collins’ brow furrowed. Tule Lake. It had the sound of 
m old and familiar place. 

‘Created in 1942, eight weeks after Pearl Harbor, by 
President Roosevelt’s Executive Order 9066/ said Josh. 
‘Japanese Americans were considered security risks. ' ~ 



110.000 of "them were rounded up - even though two-thirds 
were United States citizens - and they were imprisoned in 
ten camps or relocation centers. Tule Lake was one of them, 
one of theworst of the American concentration camps, and 

18.000 Japanese Americans were interned here.’ ' - 

T don’t like that blot on our history any more than you 
Vo,’ said Collins. ‘Bat what’s it got to do with today with 
35th Amendment?’ , 

‘You can see for yourself.’ Josh opened the back dooi 
of the Mercury and stepped outside. Collins-followed 4iii 
son, standing in the dry hot wind trying to get his bearings, 
He realized, then, that they were near what appeared to be 
a huge modem farm or manufacturing plant of some kind - 
. a series of brick buildings and corrugated huts in the dis ; 
tance set behind a new chain-link fence. 

Collins pointed off. ‘Is that Tule Lake?’ • 

‘It was,’ said Josh with emphasis, ‘but it’s not anymore. 
It was our toughest concentration camp, built on a 26,000- 
acre dry lake bed. Now it’s something else, and that’s why I 
brought you here!’ N ' • 

‘Get to the point. Josh.’ s 

‘All right. But before doing so, let me show you some- 
thing that will make it clear.’ He’d been holding a large 
manila envelope and now he opened it and extracted a hall 
dozen photographs and handed them to his father. ‘First, 
look at these. We got them from the Japanese American 
Citizens League. These photographs of the old camp were 
taken from this spot just one year ago. What do you see?’ 

_ Collins studied the photographs. What he saw was sec- 
tions of a broken-down chain-link fence, with rusted strands 
of barbed wire on top, set in chipped concrete foundations. 
Behind the fence, he saw some decaying remnants of 
barracks, scattered shells of buildings, and a crumbling 
watchtower. 

‘What about this?’ Collins asked, returning the pictures 
to his son. ‘There’s nothing to see in those photos.’ 

‘Exactly,’ said Josh. ‘That’s the whole point. They were 
taken a year ago and" there was nothing to see then. Just 
ruins.’ He gestured toward the scene in front of them.. “Now 
look at Tule Lake today and what do you see?’ Puzzled, 
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Collins squinted off, as his son went oh. *A brand-new 
security fence with electrified wire on top, and set in 
reinforced-concrete foundations. And out there, look at the 
buildings. A spanking-new brick watchtower with search- 
lights. Three absolutely new cement-block buildings, with 
four more going up. What does that tell you?’ ' 

‘That there’s construction work going on. That’s all.’ 

‘But what kind of construction work? I’ll tell you what 
kind. It’s a secret Government project taking place in this 
remote area. It’s a new Tule Lake being repaired and rebuilt. 

■ iVs a- future concentration camp being prepared for the 
t- victims of mass arrests when the 35th Amendment goes into 
. effect.’ 

Collins was taken aback and irritated. He had wasted 
a day, endured unnecessary discomfort, to be shown what 
Was only a product of his son’s immature and paxhnoidal 
imagination. ‘Come on. Josh, you don’t expect me to buy 
that Wherever did you dream this up?’ 

Josh’s mouth tightened. ‘We have our sources. It is a 
^Government project It’s new. It’s plainly some kind of - 
. ^eminent camp or prison. If it isn’t why the renovated 
L^ichtower?’ 

‘A hundred Government projects 'might have that for 
security purposes.’ 

‘Not this heavy, not like this.’ 

‘Well, dammit it’s not a concentration camp or whatever 
you want to call it. We don’t have those in this country now, 
and we never will again. My God, Josh, this is the same kind 
of nonsense, the same kind of loose rumor, that was going on 
back in 1971 when a few underground papers accused 
President Nixon and Attorney General Mitchell 'of reviving 
the ( Japanese relocation centers as detention camps for dis- 
\ centers and demonstrators. Nobody ever proved that,' 
^V'Hobody ever disproved it, either.’ 

>■ Out of the comer of his eye, Collins saw that behind 
the fence two men were walldng toward the entry gate. 
‘Well, I’ll disprove your notion about this project,’ he said 
determinedly. ‘You wait here.’ 

As Collins strode toward the gate, he saw the two men 
- one in mili tary uniform, the other in T-shirt and jeans - 
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don’t object to your being an activist.l’m proud to have you 
that involved. But you’ve got to be very careful about 
making accusations. You’ve got to be positive, about your 
facts before going public.’ ' _ 

Tm positive about this one,’ said Josh. 

The boy’s obstinance was maddening. With an effort; 
Collins mabtained his good humor. ‘Okay, okay; What if 
1 can prove to you that what we saw was a legitimate Navy 
project? If l can prove it, will that con vince you?’ - , 

For the first time, Josh smied. ‘Fair enough. You prove 
that, Dad, and I’ll admit I was wrong. But you’ve got to ^ 
prove it.’ • : , A* 

‘You have my word that I will. Now I’d better catch 
that plane. I’ve got to meet with a state legislator who’s on 
your side.. But he’s going to have to prove a few tilings, too. ? 

'* * * . , 

Once he had reached the Beverly Hills Hotel from the 
Los Angeles International Airport and announced his 
arrival, he had barejy time enough to see his bags to his t 
private three-room bungalow b the rear, hastily clean 
and change his shirt,, and hurry back to the' car entrance. 
His appointment with State Assemblyman Olb Keefe was 
for ten o’clock at the Beverly Wilshire Hotel, and it was 
now five after ten. 

His bodyguard, Oakes, who was spelling Hogan, picked 
him up outside his bungalow door, and quickly they tra- 
versed the winding paths leading into the hotel, crossed the 
lobby, and went out to his waitbg Lincoln Continental. 
Soon they had crossed Sunset Boulevard and were driving 
toward Wilshire Boulevard, and in five mbutes they pulled 
up before the Beverly Wilshire Hotel. 

Inside, after learning the number of the fourth-floor suitq 
from the operator, he called upstairs and b a moment 
had Keefe on the Ibe. 

‘Have you eaten yet?’ Keefe inquired, 

‘Hardly a bite all day. And there was no real food on 
the plane coming down here. Are you offerbg me. some- 
thing?’ 



‘Iam. I’ll order right away.’ 

‘Just make it a ham 'and cheese on rye and some hot 
tea, no lemon. Be right up.’ 

‘We’re waiting for you.’ 

Collins did not miss the plural. He had been led to expect 
that he would be meeting with Keefe alone. Now there 
was someone else with Keefe, but possibly he had meant his 
wife. 

When Collins entered Keefe’s small living room, he 
found not, one but two strangers rising to greet him, and 
neither was the State Assemblyman’s wife. 

The affable Keefe, a friendly smile on his cherubic coun- 
tenance, was attired in a checked sports jacket and gabar- 
dine slacks. He pumped Collins’ hand enthusiastically and 
immediately led him to his companions. 

‘I hope you don’t mind, Mr Collins, but I took the liberty 
of inviting two of my colleagues from , the State Assembly. 
Since we’re lucky enough to have you here, I thought the 
more input the better -for you and all of us.’ 

‘I’m delighted,’ said Collins, somewhat disconcerted. 

^ ,‘This is Assemblyman Yurkovich.’ Yurkovitch proved to 
tea serious young man with a pinched brow, a nervous tic 
in his eye, a flowing rust moustache. Collins shook his hand. 

‘And this is Assemblyman Tobias, a veteran of the 
Assembly.’ Tobias was short,-with bulging brown eyes and a 
bulging waistline. 

‘Here, why don’t you take the armchair,’ said Keefe. 
*You’ll want something comfortable. I’m afraid.’ 

To Collins, that sounded ominous. He settled into the 
armchair, agreed that a Scotch on the rocks would be per- 
. feet, and lighted a cigarette as his host poured the drink. 

‘Your sandwich should be up in a minute,’ said Keefe. 
‘You must be tired as the devil - all that flying today, and 
flhe time change - so we’ll try not to keep you too long. In 
’ fact, we’ll start right in.’ 

‘Please do,’ said Collins, accepting the Scotch and taking 
a drink. 

The others were seated on the sofa, and Keefe hauled 
a nearby chair to the coffee table across from Collins., 

This is important to all of us in this room, 


included,’ said Keefe. ‘This may be an eye : opener for. you - 
although I understand our mutual friend. Senator Paul 
Hilliard, filled you in a little last week.’ 

‘Yes, he did,’ said Collins, trying to remember. So much 
had happened since the dinner with Hilliard. Also, he was 
tired. It was after one o’clock in the morning in his head, . 
still on Washington time.’ He took another big swallow of 
the Scotch, hoping it would revive him. ‘Uh, yes, he wanted 
me to see you about some - some discrepancy in California’s 
crime rate - the statistics. Do I have it right?’ 

‘You have it right,’, said Keefe. ‘I hope you won’t .object 
to a free and open discussion on this and other matters oi 
concern to you.’ ’ , v / 

‘Of course not Be as free and open as you wish.’ 

Suddenly, Keefe was'less affable, even faintly troubled. 
‘I prefaced with that because if you’ll really allow for a franlf 
discussion, well, Mr Collins, it might not be a pleasaiil 
evening for you.’ 

This was unexpected. ‘What are you leading up to?’ 
Collins asked, more alert now. ‘Speak your mind.’ 

‘Very well. I’m trying to say that the three of us.- as 
well as many more in the California State Legislature who 
are afraid to speak out - are gravely distressed by the tactics 
you and your Department of Justice are employing to win 
\ this state in the 35th Amendment vote.’ 

Collins finished his drink and stubbed out his cigarette 
‘What tactics?’ he demanded. ‘I’ve employed no tactics 
. whatsoever to influence the vote here. You have my word 
for that. I’ve done nothing in this matter.’ , 

‘Then someone else has,’ interjected Tobias from the sofa, 
‘Someone in your Department is trying to scare the 
legislators of this state into ratifying the 35th.’ 

Collins scowled. ‘If that is happening, I for one, don’t 
know a damn thing about it. You’re making vague alle- 
gations. Do you want to be more specific?’ 

‘Let me take it from. here,’ said Keefe to his colleagues. 
He swung around toward Collins. ‘Very well, we’ll be 
specific. We’re talking about your crime statistics reports, 
which get such wide publicity here. Those statistics of vio> 
lent crimes and conspiracies have been deliberately inflated 
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by the FBI to scare the people and legislators of this state 
into supporting the 35th Amendment. Since the time Senator 
Hilliard discussed this matter with you, I’ve personally inter- 
viewed a dozen - actually, fourteen - community police' 
chiefs about this. More than half agreed that the figures they 
are sending to the FBI are not the figures being released by 
the Department of Justice. Somewhere along the way the real 
statistics have been doctored, exaggerated, even falsified.’ 

Shaken by the intensity of the speaker, Collins said, 
‘That’s a grave charge. Have you got written statements 
from these police chiefs to back it up?’ 

‘No, I do not,’ said. Keefe. These complaining police 
chiefs won’t go that far. They’re too dependent on the good- 
will and cooperation of the FBI to antagonize the Bureau. 
Basically, too, they are sympathetic toward the FBI. They’re 
in the same business, and their business is bad these days. 
I think the police chiefs spoke of the matter to me only 
because they resent being made to look incompetent. No, 
Mr Collins, we have not an iota of proof in writing. You have 
asked us to take your word that you are not involved in this. 
*You in turn will have to take our word about the tactics 
Being used by the FBI.’ 

T might be prepared to do so,’ said Collins, ‘but I’m 
. afraid Director Tynan would take a dimmer view of hearsay 
evidence. Certainly you can see my position. I can’t go in to 
Director Tynan, challenge his integrity, that of the entire 
Bureau, without written evidence corroborating what you’ve 
been charging. Now, if you could actually get those police 
• chiefs to put something in writing - ’ 

‘I can’t,’ said Keefe, helplessly. T’ve tried, but it’s no 
use.’ * 

, ‘Maybe I could try. They might be willing to file a com- 
plaint with me, as Attorney General, where they would 
^refuse to do so with you: Do you have the names of the 
police chiefs you interviewed?’ 

‘Right here.’ Keefe had started for his brown briefcase, 
lying open on a tabletop, when the doorbell sounded. He s 
detoured to the door, let the Room Service waiter in, and 
directed the sandwich tray to Collins. After signing the bill, 
he waited for the waiter to leave, then went to his briefcase. 



Collins had lost his appetite, but he knew he would be 
hungry later if heUid not eat. He opened his ham-and-cheese 
sandwich, spread some mustard inside, and forced himself 
to take a bite. He .was drinking his tea when Keefe returned 
with a notebook. ' . . 

Keefe tore out three pages and handed them to Collins. 
‘The police chiefs who wouldn’t talk, they’re crossed out. 
The other eight talked. You’ll find their addresses and phone 
numbers there. I hope you have some luck. I doubt that you 
will, but I’ll hope for the best. ! 

Til try,’ said Collins,.folding the pages and putting them 
in his jacket pocket - . 

‘The problem is,’ said Keefe, seated again, ‘that some 
faceless person or persons in your Department - they’re 
mounting a deliberate campaign of fear in California. They 
seem determined to shove the 35th down our throats at any 
cost - at the cost of honesty, at the cost of decency.’ • 

‘If you mean tampering with statistics-’ /. . 

‘I mean much more,’ said Keefe. 

‘Tell him,’ insisted Yurkovich from the sofa; ‘Tell him die 
whole truth.’ 

Tm going to,’ Keefe assured him. He waited for Collin^ 
to swallow his mouthful and put down what was left of his 
sandwich, and then he resumed. ‘It’s not pretty, what we’re 
going to tell you. Tampering with statistics, Mr Collins, is 
the least of it Someone in Washington is tampering- with 
our very lives.’ . / - 

Collins uncrossed his legs and sat up. ‘What do you 
mean?’ 

‘I mean there’s been~a concerted campaign by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to intimidate certain menibers of 
the legislature, to frighten us by using blackmail-’ ", 

The word blackmail sent Collins’ memory back to the. 
meeting with Father Dubinski in Holy Trinity Church. The 5 
priest had spoken of blackmail then. Now this California 
legislator was doing the same. Collins listened for what was 
next 

‘ - subtle blackmail,’ Keefe went on, ‘but still blackmail, 
the vilest kind possible. This has been directed primarily at 
state legislators who have been wavering, who have not 
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made up their minds about the 35th. The attack has been 
aimed at legislators who - well, who are vulnerable.’ 

‘Vulnerable?’ 

*Whose private lives have not been an open book. Legis- 
lators who might have something in their pasts that they 
.. don’t want made public. Most have been afraid to object or 
protest But Assemblyman Yurkovich and Assemblyman 
Tobias - while they thought it unwise to denounce the 
FBI-’ 

‘Because the blackmail was too low-key,’ Yurkovich' 
►.interrupted. ‘It wasn’t obvious. Our complaints could be 
' turned aside, even refuted.’ 

Keefe agreed. ‘Yes. Anyway? my two colleagues, since 
they couldn’t effectively protest publicly, were prepared to 
come here and protest to you personally. At first they wor- 
ried that you might be part of the plot. But Senator Hilliard 
. convinced me - even.before you did - and I convinced them, 
that you were honest and trustworthy and perhaps too new 
to your job to know what’s going on behind your back.’ 
Keefe paused. ‘I hope this estimate of you is correct.’ 

^ Coffins found a cigarette and brought it to his lips. He 
?was not surprised to find that his hand was trembling. 
‘Honest and trustworthy, yes. But what’s going on behind 
my back? Go on, tell me more.’ 

'Yurkovich spoke up. ‘Let me tell you what happened to 
me. Mr Collins, I was once an alcoholic. Until eight years 
ago. I finally had myself confined in a sanitarium for treat- 
ment. I licked it. I’ve been straight ever since. It’s been 
known to no one except my im mediate family. A week ago, 

. two FBI agents - one named Parkhill, the other Naughton - 
visited me in my office in Sacramento. They said that they 
needed my help on an investigation they were conducting. It 
- was a difficult investigation. Such inquiries into the breaking 
|%fFederal laws would be made easier once the 35th was 
’ passed. But for now they had to do it the slow way. They 
required information on a certain sanitarium, a drunk tank, 
where, they had learned, a California legislator had once 
been confined for five months. Perhaps I could tell them 
more about the proprietors of this sanitarium.’ 

Yurkovich ceased his recital briefly, wagging his head in^ 


renewed disbelief. ‘It was diabolical the way they Jet me 
know. My absolute secret was in their hands/I was sickened.’ 

For the moment, Collins was sickened, too. ‘What did 
you say to them?’ . 

‘What could I say? I acknowledged Pd been a patient 
in the sanitarium. I went along with their pretense that they 
were investigating the owners of a nationalchain-of sani- 
tariums who were also involved in illegal drugs. I told them 
what I had heard and seen while I’d been confined. When 
it was over, they thanked me. jl asked them if all their infor- 
mation would remain secret. One said, “You may be called 
upon to give public courtroom testimony.” I told them I 
couldn’t do that. The agent said, “Well, that’s not in our 
hands. You might speak to the Director, if you wish. He 
might come to some understanding with you.” Then they 
went away. And I had the message.’ The 35th is good for the 
country. Vote for the 35th and the Director won’t let your 
hospitalization be made public. Fail to cooperate and it will 
be made public.’ 

‘What are you going to do?’ asked Collins. 

‘I struggled to get where I am,’ said Yurkovich simply.-^ 
‘I like where I am. I come from a conservative district, t 
was elected by a constituency that trusts only sober officials, 

I have no choice. I’ll have to vote for the 35th.’ - ; . 

‘You’re sure their investigation wasn’t legitimate?’ said 
Collins. ‘Isn’t it possible you may have misconstrued iheir 
remarks?’ 

‘Unlikely, but possible. You judge for yourself. As for 
me, I’m taking no chances.’ ' , 

The rotund man seated beside Yurkovich on- the sofa 
lifted an arm. ‘Neither am I,’ said Assemblyman Tobias. 

‘You mean the same thing happened to you?’ asked 
Collins. 

‘Almost the same,’ said Tobias. ‘It was a day later. OnlyJ 
the. FBI didn’t come to me. They went to - Well , I have 
a lady friend, and they called on her.’ He sighed. ‘I’m a 
solid married man with kids. That’s the way it looks on the 
surface. Actually, my wife and I were through long ago. But 
for the kids’ sake we stayed married, and after the kids were 
gone we continued to maintain a front. Tt gave her a social 



life. It kept me in my Government life. For most of those 
years. I’ve had a woman on the side, a separate residence. 
No one on earth knew about it except the three of us. Then, 
last week, the FBI called on my woman friend. One agent’s 
name was Lindenmeyer, I remember. They were very gentle- 
manly with her, once they realized how frightened she was. 
They tried to get her to relax. For a while they talked about 
other things, not personal things. They even talked about the 
35th Amendment - oh, very casually. Finally, they gotdown 
to business. I was on a committee concerned with Govern- 
ment contracts. They were investigating someone on the 
committee who was under suspicion. Routinely, they were 
checking other members of the committee. They wanted to 
know if I ever discussed Government contracts with her. She 
tried to say she didn’t know me very well. They merely 
ignored her protests. They had. the facts. They knew how 
many days a week I spent with her for how many years. 
When they left, they said if it came to it - yes, they empha- 
sized “if it came to it” - they might have to subpoena her.’ 

Collins let out his breath slowly. T can’t believe it.’ . 

// believe it/ said Tobias. T can’t prove this was done 
svith design; to make me change my vote. But I’ve got to 
protect my wife and the woman. And myself too. I guep. So 
I’m changing my vote. I despise the 35th. But I’m going to 
declare Aye loud and clear when it’s my turn to vote. There, 
now you know it all, Mr Collins.’ 

Collins let it sink in. He felt even more sickened. 'Has 
this happened to any other legislators?’ 

'I don’t know,’ said Tobias. ‘It’s certainly nothing we 
want to talk to each other about We each have our private 
lives, and we want to keep them private.’ 

Collins regarded his host *What about you, Mr Keefe. 

‘Nobody’s visited me, because they know where I stand, 
and they know I’d kick them out I have a private life, too, 
and I suppose they could dredge up something. But I 
wouldn’t give a damn. I don’t have as much at stake as my 
friends. I'd rather be exposed in any way than give into those 
bastards, whoever they are.’ 

‘Who do you think they are?’ asked Collins. 

‘I don’t know.’ 
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‘I don’t know either,’ said Collins. ‘It’s not my office, 
you can be sure. If this, is a deliberate campaign, it could 
have been ordered by anyone from the President to the FBI 
Director to someone under them.-’ 'f\. 

‘Can you do anything about it?’ Keefe wanted io know. 
Collins stood up. ‘I’m not sure. Again, we have no hard . 
evidence that these visits were intended, as . intimidation. 
They may have been actual inquiries with a sound basis for 
investigation. Or - they may have been a form of blackmail.’ 
‘How are you going to find out which?’ Keefe asked. 

‘By investigating the investigators,’ Collins said. v 

* * * 

Back in the Beverly Hills Hotel, at the reception desk, Chris 
Collins picked up a telephone message along with his 
bungalow key from the clerk. ' r .' •< 

He unfolded the message. The call had come an hour 
ago. It read: ‘ 

The supervisor at Tule Lake told you the facility was no 
secret, that it had been written about in print. We all 
spent hours researching it this evening. Project Sanguine 
has been mentioned in print. But the Navy’s supposed 
facility at Tule Lake has never once been mentioned in _ 
print. Not one word has ever been published about it. ■■■ 
Thought youwould want to know. Josh Collins. ... 

He had almost forgotten. There was his promise to his 
son that he would prove the Tule Lake facility -was not a 
future internment camp. There was that to.be done. There 
was also the manipulation of California crime statistics to 
look into. There was the whole coincidental business of FBI 
agents’ probing California state legislators. Above all, over-.'' 
riding all the others, there was The R Document 
First things first . , 

He walked around the reception desk, recalling that the 
pay phone booths were near the entrance to the Polo 
Lounge. He found them, and they were vacant 
Closing himself in the nearest booth,' he dialed directly 
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long distance to the Deputy Attorney General, Ed Schrader, 
at home. He knew that he would awaken him - it was almost 
three in the morning in Virginia - but he wanted to know the - 
facts as soon as possible: Tomorrow, he would be too busy. 

-A sleepy voice answered the phone. ‘Hello? Don’t, say 
it’s .the wrong number - ’ 

‘It’s the right number, Ed. This is Chris. Listen, there’s 
something I want you to find out for me the earliest to- 
morrow morning, or this morning. Got a pencil?’ 

He explained that the United States Navy had a land- 
based submarine communication system called ELF or Pro- 
ject Sanguine. One of its major facilities was currently under 
construction, nearing completion in Northern California. 

‘Find out what you can about it Fm not leaving for the 
television show until about twelve fifteen, so I should be 
in my suite holding meetings until then. Ring me up as soon 
as you have some information. Now turn over and go back 
to deep.’ 

Leaving the phone booth, he met his bodyguard in the 
lobby, led him along the twisting walks bordered with 
^foliage to his bungalow, bade him good night, and went 
inside. 

He was tired to the marrow of his bones. 

Briefly, he rattled around the bungalow living room, 
removing his suit coat and tie, trying to get some perspective 
on the events of the day - especially the meeting with Keefe, 
Yurkovich, and Tobias. Their charges against some party, 
unknown, in the FBI, or someone higher up, had been grave. 
He tried to assess the veracity of the three legislators. He 
could discover no motive for any one of them to lie to him. 
What purpose would there be in their inventing these 
stories? To what end? He could find no answer. Therefore, 


they must be telling the truth. Yet he knew that he could not 
act on what they had told him, could not report this to the 
President or to Tynan or Adcock, without personal^ verifi- 
cation. He wasn’t sure where to begin. He would wait until 
morning, when his mind was clearer. 

Taking off his shirt, he walked into the darkened bed- 
room and went on into the bathroom, turning on the fight. 
He undressed, washed, brushed his teeth, studied the dark 


• ' - 4 

circles under bis eyes, then reached for his pajamas. His 
pajamas weren’t hanging on the back of the door, and he 
realized the hotel maid had probably laid them out on the 
pillow of his double bed. ■.. * 

Turning off the bathroom light, he groped his way naked 
toward the bed, where a strip of illumination from a crack 
in the living-room door fell on his pajamas. Eager to'pull 
them on, and to drop into bed and into sleep; he had reached 
down - when suddenly something warm and fleshy touched ' 
his right thigh. ' 

He emitted a startled 'gasp, his hand darting down to, find,, 
another hand moving up his thigh. . . • • ; 

His heart was pounding crazily. 

‘What in the hell -’he blurted. 

‘Come to bed, darling,’ he heard a feminine voice purr. . 

He was too busy fumbling for the lamp, desperately try- 
ing to find the.switch, to remove the woman’s hand that had . 
curled around his penis. . 

In a moment, the dim light threw a half circle of ; yelIow 
on the bed, and there she was wriggling closer to his side of 
the bed, smiling up at him, her outstretched hand between.,- 
his legs, fondling him. He was petrified, too incredulous to 
speak or act. She was young, perhaps in her early twenties, 
with flowing auburn hair, pouty red lips, large shimmering 
breasts, a flat belly, and a long triangle of pubic haih 

‘Hello,’ she said in a low small-gkl’s voice. Tm Kitty I 
thought you’d never get back.’ 

‘Who in the hell are you?’ he burst out. His hand darted 
down and grabbed hers, forcing it to release his penis. 
‘You’ve made a mistake. You’re in the wrong-’ ; 

‘This is the bungalow number I was given. I was told .to 
wait for Mr Collins,’ 

Then it wasn’t a mistake. What juvenile old acquaintance f 
would pull a crackpot gag like this on him? 

‘Who told you to come here?’ he demanded. 

Tm a present from a friend of yours.’ 

‘What friend?’ 

‘He never gave his name. They never do. But he paid in 
cash. Two hundred dollars. I’m expensive.’ She smiled'for 
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the first time. ‘He said this was to be a surprise, that you’d 
See iTl promise you that you will, Mr Collins. Now, come 
here like a good boy - ’ 

‘How-how did you get in?’ / ‘ , 

‘A few of the employees know me. I tip well. She studied 
him. . ‘Aren’t you cute? I like tall men. But you talk too 
much. Now come on to bed with Kitty. I promise you a 


good time. I’m staying all night.’ , 

‘The hell you are!’ he almost shouted, grabbing her wrist 
as she began to reach between his legs again. He wrenched 
_her arm away from him. ‘Now get out, right now - get out. 
:■ 1 don’t want you or anybody else. Someone was just trying a 
practical joke, a childish joke 


Twaspaid-’ 

‘Get out!’ He had her by both arms and yanked her to a 
sitting position. ‘Get dressed and leave here immediately.’ 
‘Nobody’s ever treated me like this.’ 

‘Well, I am.’ He snatched up his pajamas. ‘By the time 
I’m out of the bathroom, I expect you to be dressed and 
gone.’. 

*y He went into the bathroom and angrily yanked on his 
pajama trousers and buttoned the pajama top. 

When he emerged, she had just finished fastening her 
blouse, and now she stepped into her navy blue skirt 
‘Hurry up,’ he'said. ' , 

She. zipped the skirt. Tour friend said you might act like 
this at first, but not to take it seriously.’ She cocked her 
head at him, smiled again, and started toward him. ‘You 
are kidding, aren’t you?’. 

_He took her arm roughly and spun her toward the door 
Get moving.’ 


- go. you’re hurting me.’ 

He eased his hold on her, but pushed her into the living 

room and propelled her hastily to the front door. ’■ * 

At the door, breathing heavily, he relented slfrhth Tn 

«* »*. * 

She tried to pull herself together and leave with seme 



dignity. *No loss,’ she said. ‘You probably couldn’t get it up 
anyway.’ -- 

He yanked open the door, and as she passed in front of 
him to go, he saw a shadowy figure pop up from behind the 
hedge below the bungalow. It was a man lifting a camera; 

Acting on instinct, Collins ducked behind the door just 
as the strobe flash went off. He fell against the door, slam-, 
ming it shut; lay against it, panting, knowing the photog- 
rapher had caught Kitty but missed Mm. ■; 

After a while, he turned the lock on the door. Shaken, he 
stumbled toward the console to mix a drink. . . - ■ 

Uncertain as he was about everything that had. happened ■ 
this day, he was positive about what had haippened this 
night This had not been a. stupid practical joke perpetrated 
by some old college or social friend. It had been Tar more 
diabolical Somebody had tried to. set him up, compromise 
him. .. • 'W ; . 

But who? And why? Proponents of the 35th Amend- 
ment? Unbelievable, since so far he had been publicly oh 
their side. Unless they wanted to be sure he remained on ., 
their side.Enemies of the 35th?Equaily unbelievableto think ? 
that men like Keefe or Pierce would go to this Iengtfi to tiy'" 
to force him to switch. ... . 

Crazy; he thought. Then, still shaken, he. made another 
drink, to bring daylight closer, when all things made more ' 
sense. . ' . 

* * *. . 

. . v . - , 

Daylight had, indeed, brought definition to the murky things 
that had filled his mind during liis restless sleep.. 

The morning had brought some illumination. ; ■ 

The late and long breakfast with the two United States . 
Attorneys had dispatched a variety of routine Justice^' 
Department matters. A meeting with a delegation of three 
lawyers from the American Bar Association had been mostly 
social. An interview with a young lady reporter from the Los « 
Angeles Times had been largely an exercise in trying to 
avoid too strong a commitment to the 35th Amendment, , 
speaking about long-range reforms that were necessary in 
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America’s justice system, and probing to learn a journalist’s ' 
views on the escalation of crime in Southern California, 
Finally, Collins had been alone with the telephone. 

He had intended to call the eight police chiefs who had 
complained to Assemblyman Keefe that the FBI had been 
doctoring crime statistics upward in California. He had 
spoken to only three, and then called no more. Once con- 
vinced they were talking to the Attorney General, all three 
had become guarded in answering his questions. While one 
admitted ‘a slight discrepancy’ between the figures he had 
reported to the FBI and those that had been released, he 
blamed it on ‘probable computer error’, and all three had 
refused to acknowledge that they had complained to Keefe 
• about exaggerations in the FBI statistics. Each had said, in 
a different way, that Assemblyman Keefe had misunder- 
stood him. 

Either the police chiefs had protested to Keefe but had 
had second thoughts about going on record against the FBI 
with the Attorney General, or Keefe had misunderstood 
them. In any case, this telephone inquiry had been incon- 
clusive. 

/Y Then Collins had been struck by another approach. Last 
night, with the legislators, he had jotted down . the names of 
the FBI Special Agents who had interviewed Yurkovich and 
. Tobias. He sought and found the slip with the agents’ names: 
Parkhill, Naughton, Lindenmeyer. 

Collins had wondered if h6 should try to trace them 
through the Bureau’s field offices in California or by calling 
Adcock or Tynan directly. He decided to be more circum- 
spect. After a while, he put in a direct caff to Marion, his 
secretary. 

‘Marion, ! want a query made of the FBI. It’s not to 
^come from me. Just a run-of-the-mill check from anyone in 
Office of Legal Counsel. To someone on a lower level 
' ' “ ^ Bureau; Got your pencil? Okay. Have them ask if two 
of the FBI’s 'Special Agents in California, one named Park- 
hul, the other Naughton, interviewed State Assemblyman 
Yurkovich last week.’ He spelled out the last name for her 
then have them asbif a Special Agent Lindenmever 
viewed - He realized he did not have the name of Assem- 


i^.i 


blyman Tobias’ lady friend. ‘ - uh, interviewed anyone in 
Sacramento during an investigation of a State Assembly- 
committee on which State Assemblyman Tobias sits. I'm in 
the hotel. Get right back to me.’. ... 

Waiting, he had puttered around. the bungalow living, 
room, then had taken out a copy of his speech 'and polished 
up a few phrases. In fifteen minutes, the phone had rung 
and it Was Marion. ; ' • ^ . 

‘This is weird, Mr Collins,’ she said. ‘The FBI says it 
has no Special Agents named Parkhill or Naughton or Lin- 
denmeyer in California. In fact, it has none by those names 
in the entire country.’ 'ff 

Like so much else, this had proved mind-boggling. No 
agents named Parkhill or Naughton or Lindenmeyer. Yet, 
Assemblyman Yutkovich had been interviewed by Parkhill.. 
and Naughton, and Tobias’ lady friend had been interviewed 
by Lindenmeyer. It could mean that both Yurkovich and 
Tobias had got the names wrong. Impossible. Or that they- 
bad both lied to Collins. Pointless. : . . . \ \.- 

Or it could mean.Qne mojre thing - as improbable, tyitl^r. 

more-sinister;/^''' - 

' It could mean that the FBI had a special corps of agents^’' 
a secret corps, names unlisted - deployed- to intimidate the 
lawmakers of California. 

Collins entertained that possibility. Normally^ Collins was 
a factual and realistic person, rarely given to flights of fancy, 
or contemplations of melodrama. Normally, he would have :■ 
dismissed this possibility of a secret corps as too sinister to 
treat seriously -except for one fact. . 

-• His predecessor in office had saved his - dying words to, 
warn him of a terrible danger - a danger called The R 
Document If one could accept as fact the existence of a 
piece of paper menacing the - the what? - the security of the 
country? - one could also accept the possibility of unknown*' 
FBI agents’ threatening California Assemblymen, as a' 
known one had threatened Father Dubinski. 

Collins didn’t like it. As he went into the bedroom to 
change into a suit, before leaving to tape the television show 
with Pierce and to deliver his speech to the ABA, he didn’t 
like the idea that he had been elevated to a position where 
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le was supposed to know everything about, crime in tills 
»untry. Yet activities were taking place around him, activi- 
ties that resembled criminal acts and about which he knew 
next to nothing. All of this, one way or another, had been 
engendered by the atmosphere created by the 35th Amend- 
ment. .God, he thought, what would it be like if the 35th 
actually became the law of the land? 

He had just finished changing when the telephone in the 
living room began to ring. He hastened into the room and 
picked up the receiver on the fifth ring. 

-He heard the voice of Ed Schrader in Washington. 

. ‘Chris, about the assignment you gave me last nigh t .’ 

• He had quite forgotten his call to Schrader last night 
It had been about the facility at Tule Lake that his son had 
showed him, the construction of a new branch of the Navy's 
Project Sanguine. He had wanted Schrader to confirm this 
Navy installation’s existence only to prove that his son, J osh, 
was wrong in his internment-camp paranoia and to bring the 
boy tohis senses. 

‘Yes, Ed. What did you find out?’ 
ft have this from authoritative sources at the Pentagon. 
The Navy’s Sanguine Project - or ELF, as they call it - was 
completed three years ago. There are no new iostallaticns 
under construction or any even being repaired. None of their 
facilities is anywhere near Tule Lake.’ 

He couldn’t believe his ears. ‘Are yon telling me the Nam 
has no project based atTule Lake? " 

*None whatsoever.’ - 

‘But the construction foreman there told me — No. ns^er 
mind. But goddammit, somethins is betas befit c~"ihem Ids 
a Government project They’re brains sWethirL’ 

'Well, it’s certainly not what yon heard.’ 

V^o - no, I guess it’s not,’ he had said slowiv. Tbmkr 
£>Ea. * 

^ ^ he had admitted to himself the ri- 
sibility that his son. Josh, might be right 

tQ And that Keefe, Yurkovich, and Tobias might be right, 

JSL ? e ^ty-minute. drive to the network 

s> ^ reviewed , the mounting evidence of 


the 

m 


sinister. The R Document, which was a danger fir b 
exposed. Doctored crime statistics in, California; A secre 
internment camp at Tule Lake. 

But finally, it had been the smallest event of all that hao 
unsettled him 4he most. \ . 

His mind went to the photographer planted outside his 
bungalow last night, trying to catch him with the hooker 
who had been planted inside. That had not been hearsay. 
That Had been experienced firsthand. 

• He was filled with suspicion and distrust toward those 
around him, the advocates of the 35th Amendment, as wefi, 
as toward the Amendment itself. Above all, he was in no. 
mood to defend the Amendment on national television. He 
was sickened by the role he had to play. He wanted Jo turn 
around and run. 

But it was too late. They had reached Beverly Boulevard, 
and he could see the network studios up ahead., . 

* # * ' 

Collins sat in the chair of the dressing room, a bib protecting 
his shirt, watching the reflections in the mirror as the makeiip' 
man applied a light brown pancake powder to his haggard 
features. " . ' v . 

He could also see, in the mirror, the producer of Search 
for Truth, a tailored young woman named Monica Evans, 
when she reappeared in the doorway behind him. 

‘How’s it going, Mr Attorney General?’ she asked. 

‘I guess I’m almost ready,’ Collins said. 

. ‘A few more minutes, Monica, and he’s all yours,’ the 
makeup man promised. 

T hope you’re running on schedule,’ Collins added. ‘Right 
after this. I’m due at the Century Plaza for a speech to the 
Bar Association. It’s going to be close.’ 

‘You’ll be out of here in plenty of time,’ Monica Evans 
assured him. ‘Tony Pierce is already on the stage with our 
moderator, Brant Vanbrugh. They’ve been made up. They’re 
prepared to go as soon as you are.’ 

For Collins, this was a small relief. He had dreaded the 
idea of being cooped up in this makeup room with Tony 
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Pierce before the show and being forced to talk to him. A 
formal discussion with Pierce on camera was bad enough. 
But a private conversation would have been unendurable, 

. Til be waiting in the hall to take you to the studio,’ 
-Monica Evans said, and then she disappeared. 

Collins continued to observe himself in the mirror, and 
he was not happy with what he saw. Despite the cosmetics, 
the' creams and powders that filled in every crease and 
crevice of his features, he appeared in his own eyes like a 
cadaver the mortician was trying to make presentable. 

* Why, he wondered, was he here to defend a bomb that 
/would blow the Bill of Rights out of the Constitution? What, 
he wondered, had brought him to side with anti-libertarians 
like President Wadsworth and Vernon T. Tynan? How, he 
wondered, had he become a champion of the horrendous 
35th Amendment? 

In the stark lighting of the theatrically arranged bulbs 
surrounding the mirror, there was sudden clarity. Until now, 
he had rationalized his position glibly and persistently. As a 
good among the bads, he cojuld modify their course. Yet he 
^had failed to do so, had not even really tried. As a Cabinet 
member, he had chosen to stay on because he had unfinished 
business, meaning his own solution to crime, which was a 
more human and decent one. Yet he had not acted upon this 
business. As Attorney General, he could get other things 
' done that were of more importance than the 35th Amend- 
ment But he knew that his other work was meaningless 
compared with the overriding importance of the new 
amendment 

In short, all his rationalizing had been pure bullshit 

.He knew why he was here. He knew what had brought 
him here. He knew how it had come about 
V- ^ was naJce< * now » seen m the clarity of the mirror, and 
■/- he could identify it 

It y/as ambition. Yes, ambition was the motor that drove 
‘him in the wrong lane. 

Ambition to get someplace, to show his father. To get 
somewhere on his own.. Grammar-school Freud, but as 
simple as that To be what he wasn’t in order to make it 
To show his father. To be somebody at any price. But it was 


ridiculous, this moment. There was nothing to show, his 
father. His father was dead. There was only he himself. - 
And now there was little of himself left 

‘All right, Mr Collins,’ the makeup man said, removing 
the bib, ‘you’re ready logo.’ t . 

Go where? He got out of the chair. ‘Thanks ’he said. ... 

In the hall, he found Monica Evans; and he followed her 
quickly into the vast television studio. \ 

They emerged from behind a row of scenic flats into a 
bright square of lights. There were three bulky cameras, two 
of them being moved. Technicians . were bustling about, 
Attention was focused on a small platform that had been' 
dressed as a private-library set, with three swivel chairs 
grouped around a massive table. Two men were conversing 
on the platform. . • 

‘Let me introduce you to Brant Vanbrugh, the moderator, 
and Tony Pierce,’ said the producer. 

Although Collins had never met Pierce face-to-face 
before, he recognized him at once from his newspaper pic- 
tures and previous television appearances. Seeing Pierce in 
person was a disappointment. Collins wanted a villain, and, 
what he saw instead was a disarming and winning human 
being. Pierce had sandy hair and a freckled, open young-, 
middle-aged face, one alive with enthusiasm. He was trim, 
springy, five feet tenjn a custom-tailored single-breasted suit. 

Coilins’ heart sank. He had hoped not only for a villain 
but for an enemy, and now the only enemy he could find 
was no one other than himself. 

Monica Evans brought him forward and effected the 
introductions. 

‘I’m glad to meet you at last, Mr Collins,’ Pierce said. 
‘The little I know about you is from what I’ve read ‘and from 
your son, Josh. He’s quite a boy.’ 

Tie speaks highly of you,’ said Collins, miserably certain 
that Pierce was eyeing him to discover how such a father 
could have produced such a son. 

‘Gentlemen,’ the moderator interrupted, ‘I’m afraid we 
don’t have much time.’ He was a brisk young man, decep- 
tively resembling a juvenile lead, but with the mind (Collins 
had seen the show before) of a steel trap. Ambitious, Collins 
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From a distance, he beard himself speaking. 

‘At no time since the Civil War have our democratic 
institutions been so seriously threatened as they are today. 
Violence has become commonplace. Back in 1975, ten out of 
every 100,000 Americans died by murder. Today, , twenty- 
two out of ever 100,000 Americans die by murder. Some 
years ago, three mathematicians at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, after making a study of the increasing 
crime rate, concluded, “An urban American boy born in 
1974 is more likely to die by murder than an American 
soldier in World War II was to die in combat.” Today, this 
cruel possibility has doubled. It was out of a need to stop 
this upward 'spiral of violence, including murder, that the 
concept of the 35th Amendment was born.’ 

Laboriously, he continued until he saw the fifteen- 
second card, and with relief he concluded his opening state- 
ment. . . ; 

Now he heard Tony Pierce speaking, every sentence a 
blow, and he winced inside and tried not to listen. 

Two minutes more, and he knew the debate had begun. 

He heard Pierce speaking once more. ‘Human beings 
have struggled for freedom - for freedom from tyranny - for' 
at least 2,500 years. Now, overnight, if the 35th Amendment 
is passed, that struggle will end in America. Overnight, at 
the whim of the Director of the FBI and his Committee on 
National Safety, the Bill of Rights could be suspended 
indefinitely-’ ' ■ 

‘Not indefinitely,’ Collins interrupted. 'Only in an emer- 
gency, and only for a short time, perhaps a few months.’ . ’ 

‘That’s what they said in India in 1962,’ said Pierce. ‘They . 
had an emergency and they suspended their Bill of Rights. 
It remained suspended for six years. Then they suspended 
it again in 1975. Who can guarantee that won’t happen 
here? And if it does happen, it means the end of our frees; 
way of life. We have proof of that. Such a thing has hap- 
pened before in the United States, and it has always meant 
disaster.’ 

‘What are you saying, Mr Pierce?’ Vanbrugh interjected. 
‘Are you saying the Bill of Rights has been suspended before 
in our history?’ 
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•Unofficially it has, yes. Our Bill of Rights has been un- 
officially suspended, or overlooked, or ignored, numerous 
times in our past, and when this has happened, we have 

suffered deeply.’ , , . , 

‘Can you cite any specific example? asked the moderator. 

‘Certainly,’ said Pierce. ‘In 1798, after the French Revo- 
lution, the United States feared the infiltration of radical 
French conspirators who might want to overthrow our 
Government. In an atmosphere of hysteria. Congress ignored 
the Bill of Rights and passed the Alien and Sedition Laws. 
Hundreds of people were arrested. Editors who wrote 
against these laws were clapped into jail. Ordinary citizens 
who spoke out against President John Adams were also 
thrown into jail. Because Thomas Jefferson campaigned 
against this madness, this suspension of the Bill of Rights, 
people were brought to their_senses and Jefferson was elected 
President. 

‘Other examples abound. During the Civil War, writs 
of habeas corpus were ignored, and civil trials gave way 
to military trials. After World War I, Attorney General 
_A- Mitchell Palmer invoked the Red Menace and went on 
Sa witch-hunt that led to the arrest, without the use of 
-warrants, oL3,500 people and the deportation of 700 aliens. 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes characterized these 
arrests as one of “the worst practices of tyranny”. With the 
beginning of World War II, American citizens who hap- 
pened to be of Japanese descent were deprived of their 
property and confined to detention camps. Not long after, in 
1954 to be exact. Senator Joseph R. McCarthy rashly 
accused 205 persons employed in the U.S. State Department 
of. being members of the Communist party, thus instigating 
his own Red Scare. McCarthy, a reckless, publicity-hungry 
. demagogue and hopeless drunkard, smeared and destroyed 
rv ‘ countless innocent Americans by labeling dissent and non- 
^ >mfonn ^y as treason. In the end, through his excesses he 
destroyed himself before the nation during the thirty-six 
days of the Army-McCarthy hearings. 

‘More recently, the Organized Crime Control Act of 
1969, the dream child of President Richard M Nixon and 
.Attorney General John N. Mitchell, eSec5vd y Sp?„W 


the Bill of Rights by providing for preventive detention of ; 
accused criminals, no-knock entry of private homes, limits 
on the rights of the accused to see evidence illegally ob- 
tained against them, and electronic eavesdropping for forty- 
eight hours without warrants and for a longer period -with 
warrants. Commenting on the Organized Crime Control 
Act, Senator Sam J. Ervin of North Carolina called it “a 
garbage pail of some of the most repressive, nearsighted,' 
intolerant, unfair, and vindictive legislation that the Senate 
has ever been presented. . . . This bill might better be en- 
titled “a bill to repeal the 4th, 5th, 6th and 8th Amendments 
to the Constitution.”’ ! ■;'/ 

‘Yet democracy survived,’ said Collins. , , ; '■ 

‘Barely, barely, Mr Collins. And one day it may not 
survive such assaults on our liberty. As Charles Pdguy once 
observed, tyranny is always better organized than- freedom. 

If all those horrors I’ve mentioned were committed with a 
Bill of Rights in. effect, imagine what will happen .without 
a Bill of Rights, after the 35th Amendmentis ratified. Mr 
Collins, our Constitution, with its Bill of Rights, has survived 
longer than any other written Constitution on earth. Let’s 
not destroy it with our own hands.’ • . . - { 

‘Mr Pierce,’ said Collins, ‘you speak of our Constitution- 
as if it had been chiseled ih stone or handed down from 
heaven - as something inflexible, not subject to change. As 
a matter of fact, our Constitution today is merely a product 
of compromise. Before it was signed, there were many ver- 
sions of it, it was many things, and it can still be many 
things - ’ 

‘That’s not the point, Mr Collins,’ Pierce interrupted. 
‘The point-’ 

Vanbrugh quickly came between them. ‘One second, 
gentlemen. I’d like Attorney General Collins to expand on 
what he was starting to say. You were saying, Mr Collins, * 
there were many versions of the Constitution - ’ ' 

‘And the Bill of Rights, also,’ added Collins. 

‘ - before a final version was signed. I find that interest- 
ing. Many members of our audience may not realize that. ' 
Do you want to explain?’ 

‘I’d be glad to. Pm only trying to prove that we aren’t 
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topering with the Constitution when we try to change it. 
I’m only saying it was many things when it began, and it can 
still be many things. That’s why we have amendments, ihe 
word amendment derives from the Latin word emendate - 
meaning to correct a defect or modify something for the 

^^But those different versions of the Constitution and Bill 
of Rights?’ Vanbrugh prompted again. 

‘Yes. Well, as you may know, a group of fifty-five men 
from twelve states met from May until September of 1787 
in the Pennsylvania State House - which is called Independ- 
ence Hall today - to draw up a Constitution that would bind 
thirteen individual states into a nation. The average age of 
these men was forty-three. Perhaps patriotism and survival 
were not the only incentives for these delegates. Half of 
ffiem owned public securities. If they could write a Constitu- 
tion that' would form a new government, their securities 
would rise in value. At any rate, if you think the Presidency, 
we have it in the Constitution today, is sacred, consider 
te fact that Alexander Hamilton wanted a President 
ppointed for life. Edmund Randolph and George Mason 
anted three men to serve as President at the same time, 
hile Benjamin Franklin suggested that a council rule the 
failed States. The Convention voted five times in favor of 
aving the President appointed by Congress. It was the 
election from Virginia that first suggested a single 
national executive”^ They did not even call him President 
t was Randolph who opposed this kind of one-man office, 
[escribing it as “the fetus of monarchy”.’ Collins glanced at 
he moderator. ‘Do I have time for more?’ 

‘Please go on,’ Vanbrugh urged him. 

^ ‘Perhaps many people think that the creation of the 
xmate, as outlined in the. Constitution, is also sacred. Not 
® in the beginning. Some members of the Convention 
wanted the various state legislatures to appoint Senators 
Hamilton wanted the Senators appointed for life James 
Madison suggested Senators serve nine-year terms Vfhm {*' 
was agreed Senators should,be elected bftbe S^ome 
delegates meant elected by people whn 
holta aad therefore stable. I, wS Jobaty who sag 
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people who own the country ought to govern it.” In the end, 
a compromise was reached. The state legislatures could vote 
for Senators, and the Senators would serve six-year terms. 
Not until 1913 did the 17th Amendment change this, giving 
all citizens the right to select Senators. As for the Bill of 
Rights, there was no Bill of Rights - none at all - when the 
Constitution was signed. Most of the Founding Fathers felt 
the Constitution itself was a Bill of Rights, and no amend- 
ments had to be added. I repeat, the wisest men in America 
felt no Bill of Rights was necessary at the time. In the light 
of our past, I don’t see what injury we can do our Constitu- . . 
tion in the present century by appending to it a 35th Amend- . 
ment which would merely temporarily suspend the Bill of 
Rights if necessary to preserve our country.’ 

‘Mr Vanbrugh?’ It was Tony Pierce trying to be heard 
‘May I respond to the Attorney General’s version of Ameri- 
can history?’ . 

Tour turn, Mr Pierce,’ said the moderator. 

‘Mr Collins,’ said Pierce, ‘despite everything you’ve said, 
we do have a Bill of Rights today. How did we get it? You 
omitted mentioning that. We got it because the people 
wanted it, because the people felt the Constitutional Con-f 
vention had been wrong in leaving it out The various states 
wanted people’s rights and states’ rights spelled out, they . 
wanted this before they would ratify the Constitution. 
Patrick Henry of Virginia suggested twenty amendments, 
among them the first ten later adopted. Massachusetts 
wanted the ten amendments, Other states did. When the 
First Congress met in 1791, Madison proposed twelve 
amendments. Congress agreed on ten, and sent them to the 
thirteen states for ratification. They were ratified and the 
Bill of Rights became effective in December of 1791.’ 

‘You’re implying all the states wanted a Bill of Rights,* 
said Collins, ‘and that’s simply not true. Three of the original I 
thirteen states refused to ratify the Bill of Rights. In fact, 
they didn’t do so until 1939, a century and a half later.’ 

‘I’m afraid you’re quibbling, Mr Collins,’ Pierce shot 
back. What is meaningful is that from the beginning we 
had a Bill of Rights that guaranteed all our people three 
main rights - freedom of religion, freedom of speech, free- 
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dom of trial. It was Thomas Jefferson who insisted, “A Bill 
of Rights is what the people are entitled to against any 
government on earth, general or particular, and what no just 
government should refuse or rest on inference." Our Bill of 
Rights was important, and remains important. Surely Jeffer- 
son would have opposed your 35th Amendment as vehe- 
r mently as I am opposing it now. What you are argues for 
is an amendment to avoid the Bill of Rights, and I am savins; 
to do so is to void democracy its, elf.’ 

Collins felt cornered and helpless, and because be fdt 
cornered and helpless, he compensated with aimer. ‘Mr 
^Pierce, it is to preserve democracy that I am supporting ire 
35lh, he said heatedly. ‘What will void democracy 
nutting our present plague of lawlessness and amr± 7 - 
escalate totally out of control, to let the murders fcfSa-- 
pings, bombings, assassinations, conspiracies revr^~-w'_ 
to let all these overwhelm us. In a few yean there wr-y 
a democracy. There won’t even be a country Who am v-~ 
g°ing to give rights to if there is no country’’ ' " * 
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justification for this policy. Young men and women. leaving 
school could be assigned to jobs in industries where the 
Government asserted the workers were needed. Young 
people could be forced to take these jobs. Students-protesf- : 
ing against Government policies . . . could be thrown into 
Federal prisons by order of the President. Americans, young ; 
and old, could be. required to give up their property for 
public use without compensation . . . Ihe names of persons 
writing critical letters to their congressmen might be turned 
over to the police, and such persons could be arrested and . 
imprisoned . , . Editors who printed articles in their news- • 
papers criticizing the Government would be subject to arrest- ” 
at any time, night or day 

Pierce was going on and, on, and Collins unconsciously 
began shrinking back into his chair. The fight he had tried 
to fake had gone out of him. He didn’t belong here, not on 
the side where he sat, and he was filled with loathing' for 
the other man inside him, the ambitious monster who had 
puthimhere. ’ 

He waited. He listened. He attempted a few more feeble, 
halfhearted defenses. He did his duty. The minutes passed, 
the endless thirty minutes, and finally the torture was over. 4 
He fumbled to remove his microphone as Vanbrugh and 
Pierce stood up, both amiable, both ready to chat 
Collins ignored them.- ‘Excuse me,’ be said to Vanbrugh, 
*but where’s the men’s room?’ . . 

‘Across the hall to the left’ > 

Collins spun around, went hastily across the television 
stage, out the door into the hallway, and swung left 
He found the bathroom and rushed inside. Luckily, no 
one else was there. He made it to the toilet basin just in time. 
He hung over it a moment ashen, 

Thai he threw up. 

After a while, he washed his face and hands, and tried toj 
regain his composure. He stared at himself in the mirror. 

If he had w'ondered where he finally stood on the BiH of 
Rights, he knew now. And strangely, Ms conscience hadn’t 
told him where to stand; It was his stomach that had. 
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now. He sought Maynard’s attention, saw that he was occu* 
pied by the lady to his left, and bided his time. In a few 
moments, Maynard had turned away from the woman to 
devote himself to the introductory remarks. • . 

Collins touched his sleeve and leaned toward him. ‘Mr 
Chief Justice - ’ 

Maynard bent toward Collins. Wes?’ - ... - 

* - 1 wonder if I could have five minutes alone with you 
in private after we leave here?’ 

‘Why, certainly, Mr Collins. We have rooms upstairs, 
on the third floor. We won’t be going back to Washington^, 
until this evening. Mrs Maynard is out shopping, so we can 
be quite alone.’ 

Pleased, Collins sat back again, feeling better. But as' 
he listened to the windy introduction of himself as the fust 
speaker, his mind fixed on the 35th Amendment, and the 
feeling of oppression returned. .1 - 

On his lap rested his speech recounting the acceleration 
of crime in die United States and the ways in which the, law 
and judiciary had developed and changed to meet it. At the 
beginning of his speech and at the end were pleas for the 
necessity of Constitutional revision, when required, with* 
particular emphasis on the importance and value of the 35th 
Amendment. Skimming the statements he would shortly be 
making, Collins was uncomfortable. . ■ / 

Finding his pen, he quickly reread three quotations in 
the opening pages. - . • • ' 

He examined the first: 

As President George Washington stated in his Farewell . 
Address to the nation in September, 1796: ‘The basis of 
our political systems is the right of the people to make . 
and to alter their constitutions of government.’ ^ 

Collins crossed out the paragraph. 

He examined the next paragraph. 

And as Alexander Hamilton said a dozen years later, in 
an address to the United States Senate, ‘Constitutions 
should consist only of general provisions; the reason is 
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that they must necessarily be permanent, and that they 
cannot calculate for the possible change of things.’ It is 
the general nature of the articles that allows for amend- 
ments to meet the emergencies of history. It is the 
general nature of our Bill of Rights that can allow it to 
incorporate the 35th Amendment, to solve the problems 
of this generation, without altering the integrity of the 
document as a whole. 


Swiftly, Collins ran his pen through this paragraph, 
deleting it also. 

He went to the third page. 

In 1816, Thomas Jefferson wrote a friend the following: 
'Some men look at constitutions with sanctimonious 
reverence, and deem them like the Ark of the Covenant, 
too sacred to be touched. T hey ascribe to the men of the 
preceding age a wisdom more than human, and suppose 
what they did to be beyond amendment.’ Jefferson 
believed our own Constitution not above revision . . . 


In firm strokes, Collins cut that paragraph as well. 

With these excisions,' what remained was still an argu- 
ment for flexibility, for consideration of new laws to handle 
lew problems, but now the argument was milder, watered 
iown- more a suggestion offered for debate. 

He heard Chief Justice Maynard whisper to him, ‘That’s 
what I call writing up to a deadline.’ 

He glanced at Maynard. ‘Second thoughts,’ he said. 

. Then he heard the President of the American Bar Associa- 
tion from the podium. ‘Ladies and gentlemen, it is my 
pleasure- to present to you the Attorney* General of the 
united States - Christopher Collins!’ / 

As the applause ^rose, he came to his feet to speak.' 

* * * ’ 


with w ? th , hls own ’ tur 8 id speech behind him, 

ears ciir? 1 ** * usUce , s brmiant s P ee ch still ringing in his 
<*rs. Collins sat on the edge of the straight-backed chair 
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in the quiet of Maynard’s suite trying to form into words 
what had been on his mind throughout the afternoon. 

‘Mr Chief Justice,’ Collins began. Til tell you why I 
wanted to see you alone. I’ll come directly to the point Fd 
like to know your views on the 35th Amendment. How do 
you feel about it?’ 

The Chief Justice, relaxed on the couch, filling his pipe 
with tobacco from a leather pouch, raised his head with a 
frown. ‘Your question - is it inspired by the Executive 
Branch, or is it your own?’ 

‘It is inspired by no one. It is my own, growing out of/ 
my personal concern.’ / 

‘I see.’ ' ■■ - 

‘I have great respect for your opinion/ continued Collins. . 
Tm eager to know your thoughts on what might be the 
most controversial and decisive bill ever put before the 
American people.’ 

‘The 35th,’ murmured Maynard, lighting his pipe. He 
puffed a few seconds, then studied Collins. ‘As you might 
guess. I’m against it. I’m very much against such drastic 
legislation. Improperly applied, it can suffocate the Bill oU 
Rights, turn our democracy into a totalitarian state. Cer- 
tainly we have a serious problem in this country. Crime and 
lawlessness are rampant as never before in our history. But 
curtailment of freedoms provides no permanent solution. It 
may bring peace, but it is the peace brought on by death. 
Poverty, we know, is the mother of crime. End poverty, and 
you are nearer to ending crime. There is no other way.; I 
hold with Ben Franklin - give up liberty to, buy safety, and 
you deserve neither liberty nor safety. The 35th Amendment 
may buy safety. But it will be at the cost of human liberty. 
It’s a bad bargain. I strongly oppose it.’ 

‘Why don’t you come out and publicly say so?’ asked* 
Collins. . c 

Chief Justice Maynard sat back, puffing at his pipe, and 
eyed Collins shrewdly. ‘Why don’t you?’ he countered. ‘You 
are the Attorney General. Why don’t you speak out against 
it?’ 

‘Because I’d no longer be the Attorney General/ 

‘Is that so important?’ 
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‘Yes - because I thfaV I can do more good where I am. 
Besides, my voice wouldn’t be listened to as yours would. 
Except for my official position. I’m relatively unknown. I 
don’t have your credibility. Surely you saw the recent Cali- 
fornia statewide poll on the most admired Americans. You 
polled 87 per cent. People will listen to you here, and so will 
the state legislators.’ 

“Wait a moment, Mr Collins,’ said Maynard, setting 
down his pipe in an ashtray. ‘I’m afraid you’ve thoroughly 
confused me. When you asked me why I am not speaking 
nut against the bill, I responded by asking you the same 
question. I think I expected you to say you aren’t speaking 
out against it because you are all for it. Instead, you indicate 
you’re on my side. Yet you want me to be the one to 
denounce it publicly. I simply don’t understand. I thought 
you, as well as the President, the Congressional leaders, the 
FBI Directors, were all supporters of the 35th. Even in your 
speech today you seemed to indicate the 35th should be 


given careful consideration. That’s confusing.’ 

Collins nodded. ‘Perhaps because I’ve been confused 
myself. The speech was written before today, and delivered 
.at the instigation of President Wadsworth. Since yesterday 
I’ve become increasingly suspicious of the Amendment, and 
fearful of how it might be misused. I think I now agree 
totally with you about it. I think I would resign rather than 
defend it again. But for now. I’d prefer to stay in office. I’m 
faced with some unfinished business. I want to finish it 
before taking a real stand. Meanwhile, time is running out 
here in California. Someone the people and legislators will 
.listen to should be heard. That’s why I urge you to speak 
out. You, alone, could kill it’ 

It may be killed without my help.’ 
rpohs’ iOUbt ^ Not accordin S t0 &e President’s private 

ycm * can’t speak out against it,’ 
. fSf; yt l ard ; {don’t know whether you’re aware of it, but 
J- a ^ ag° the justices of the high court came to 
so Jw No , ne woulc * partisanly discuss, in 


in public an amendment I may later be required to interpret 
or rule upon while I am in office.’ 

‘Yes, I see,’ said Collins in despair. ‘I guess there’s just 
no way for you to tell the public what you really think of 
the 35th.’ 

“No way that I can see,' said Maynard slowly. ‘At least, 
no way, as long as I’m on the Bench.’ He was thoughtful a 
moment ‘Of course, there would be one way. I could always 
get off the Bench. I could resign. ThenTd be free to speak 
out.’ He shook his head. ‘But present circumstances don’t 
seem to warrant such a drastic step.’ . 

‘Present circumstances,’ repeated Collins. ‘But can you 
envision any future circumstances that might make you 
want to resign and speak out against the 35th?’ 

Maynard considered the question. ‘Well, yes, I suppose 
there might be several possibilities that could move me to 
act Certainly if I were convinced that the men and the 
motives behind the 35th were evil, if I were certain that in 
their hands the 35th would present a true and immediate 
danger to the country, I would resign from the Bench and 
speak to the people. At present, I am not so convinced. But, 
if I were to be, I would step down and raise my voice im- : 
mediately. In short, if there were more to it than meets 
the eye - ’ 

That instant, Collins thought of The R Document, of the 
danger that did not meet the eye but was real in Noah 
Baxter’s deathbed warning, ‘Chief Justice Maynard,’ Collins 
interrupted, *have you ever heard of something called The 
R Document?’ 

The R Document? No, I think not. What is it?’ 

Tm not sure. Let me explain.’ Slowly, he related to 
Maynard the circumstances of Colonel Baxter’s death and 
his portentous last words. ‘As far as I can deduce, it seems 
to be a paper or plan that exists which is supposed to - to 
supplement the 35th Amendment in some way. As you 
heard, it is something Baxter considered dangerous. It may 
be the something, involved in the 35th, that does not meet 
the eye.’ 

‘It may be,’ said Maynard. ‘It certainly sounds ominous.* 
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Tf i uncovered it, and it proved to be a danger, could 

^nS^^said Maynard cautiously. ‘It would depend 
on its contents. Let me see it, or anything like it, first - ana 

then m give you my answer.’ . , 

‘Fair enough.’ Collins stood up. Tm resuming my search. 
If and when I find The R Document - you’ll be the first to 


hear from me.’ . . . , , 

Chief Justice Maynard rose. Til be waiting to hear from 
you. Once I’ve heard from you. I’ll be ready to make a 
decision.’ 

As Collins left Maynard’s suite, his mind felt clearer. He 
mew where he stood on the 35th, at last. He knew there was 
m ally to help him stop'it, if he came up with the elusive 
Blissing evidence against it. 

And he knew one source who might give him a clue to 
the missing link. 

He must return to Washington. But after that, sometime 
next week, hr must go calling on someone at Lewisburg 
Federal Penitentiary in Pennsylvania. 


* * * 


The following morning, behind the locked doors of the 
office of the Director of the FBI in the J. Edgar Hoover 
Building in Washington, D.C., two immobilized figures sat 
listening to a tape spinning slowly on the large silver re- 
corder set on the coffee table between them. * 

Vemon T. Tynan and Harry Adcock had been listening, 
wordlessly, for nearly a quarter of an hour. The last of the 
tape was playing. 

Faithful to life the voices came out of the speaker. 

‘As you heard, it is something Baxter considered' dzze sr- 
»ous. It may be the something, involved in the 35tL that dees 
not meet the eye.’ 

‘It may be. It certainly sounds ominous ’ 

temaSS’* - ^ * Pt ° Ved ‘° 66 2 Kdi - 
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“Fair enough. I’m resuming my search. If and when 
find The R Document - you’ll be the first to hear from mi 

I’ll be waiting to hear from you. Once I’ve heard fro 
you, I’ll be ready to make a decision.’ 

Silence, except for the rubbing of the remainder of tl 
blank tape. 

’Sonofabitch!’ Tynan exclaimed, his face livid, as 1 
jumped to his feet. ‘That fucking Benedict Arnold, turnir 
against us like this! Shut that goddam tape oil, Harry.’ 

Quickly Adcock stopped the tape, then pivoted to watc 
as his superior paced the office. 

Tynan hammered one big fist into the palm of his othe 
hand. ‘That dirty, rotten bastard Collins. I’m going to hav 
his neck for this. He won’t get anywhere, trying to subvei 
us, hut we’re going to put him out of the way fast. Maynard’ 
the one that bothers me more. The puking Red-loving libera 
- he’s the one who can be real trouble if he ever goes bad 
into California to bad-mouth us and the 35th.’ 

‘He can’t, chief, without any evidence. He said he wouldn’ 
without evidence.’ J 

‘I don’t trust him. He just might make up his mind to dc 
us in. I’m not taking any chances - not any more, not witl 
either of them. We’re going to beat Maynard and Collins tc 
the punch.’ 

‘Collins should be easy to defuse,’ said Adcock. ‘You 
only have to take this tape over to the President - he’ll fire 
his Attorney .General in one minute fiat.’ 

Tynan held up his hand. ‘No, Harry. You and your boys 
did a great job in Los Angeles. The tapes are precious, every 
one, but I don’t think it would be wise to let the President in 
on our procedures. He can be pretty square. Besides, he’s 
leaving everything to us. He doesn’t want to be involved. No, 
I think it would be better to handle Mr Attorney General 
Collins and Mr Chief Justice Maynard in our own way.’ 4 

Adcock watched him walk thoughtfully behind the swivel 
chair at his desk. Adcock waited, then "asked, ‘Any ideas, 
chief?’ 

The Director nodded. ‘A few. I don’t know if both of 
them will go further. Collins has indicated he will, but I don’t 
think he has anywhere to go. At any rate, they’re both 
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potentially dangerous to the country - and to us. We’ve 
been forewarned. Now we have to be forearmed. We have 
to be ready for any eventuality. Once we have the ammuni- 
tion, we can hold on to it, use it only if we are forced to. 

‘I couldn’t agree with you more, chief .’ 

*1 think we can start with our Attorney General Collins. 

I want the Bureau to run a quiet check on him.’ 

‘But he was checked out thoroughly before Congress 
confirmed him as Attorney General,’ Adcock protested. 

Tynan waved his hand, as if dusting their first effort 
‘■'aside. ‘Routine, that first investigation was routine. I want 
an elite force, a small strike force composed of our best 
agents, assigned to the investigation today. Handpick them, 
Harry. The ones who know how to handle a low-key high- 
priority job. The ones who can be trusted completely, who 
have absolute loyalty to their Director. I want Collins 
checked ten times more thoroughly than the first time.’ 

‘How far do we go?’ 

‘All the way. Go after everyone -ever connected with him 
at any time in his life. Go after his first wife, Helen Collins - 
ir whatever her name is now. Go after their son. Go after 
bis second wife, Karen Collins, and their housekeeper. Run 
down any relatives he’s been close to. Don’t overlook his 
friends like Senator Hilliard. Don’t overlook anyone.’ 

Adcock was standing at something like attention now. 
"Will do. It’s as good as done, chief.’ 

‘One week. I want the investigation completed in one 
week.’ 


'One week,’ Adcock promised. 

?jay. Next, John G. Maynard. I think our illustrious 
Guef Justice can also stand a minute examination. I know 
this was done before he was confirmed. But that was — 
fwas-’ 

‘Fifteen years ago 

Have our task force investigate him as if it had never 
oeen done before. Have them bear down hard on his friends, 
associates, family, and his contacts with them in 
^ 1 ^ant every step Maynard has made, 
a etter ’ Vestment, activity, gone over with 

m agnifymg glass. If. Collins went public against ns, he 
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might hurt us a little in California, but riot fatally. If May- 
nard decided to turn against us, he could destroy us. I want 
to be prepared. That’s all, Harry - just to be prepared.’ ■ 

Adcock came forward to the desk. ‘Chief, if you’d like 
my opinion, even if we found something on Maynard,- it , 
would never be enough to stop him once he made up his 
mind to oppose the 35th.’ 

‘It could discredit him.’ 

‘Maybe. But you saw the polls on how he’s admired.’ 

‘I know. Well, let’s try to get the goods on him anyway, 
and hope what we find is strong enough.’ Tynan reflected^ 
on the matter. ‘You’re right, Harry. Collins would be easy to 
wipe. Maynard is something else. It might take more.’ He 
seemed to be talking to hirriself. ‘If he resigned to come out 
against us, nothing would stop him. He’d go all the way.’ 
Tynan’s countenance darkened, ‘Then we’d have to go all 
the way, too. It would be him or us. There’s one thing . . . ’ 

He had drifted off into deeper deliberation. 

‘Yes, chief?’ Adcock prompted. 

Tynan shook his hand above the chair. ‘It needs more 
thought.’ Then he added, ‘It also needs money - lots pf it.’ ■ 

'The President has a fund-’ * 

‘No,’ Tynan interrupted. ‘Too public. Besides, like I said, 
I don’t want the President involved. We should do our own 
job, and he can reap the benefits. We need a war chest 
from a source that - that can’t be traced.’ Suddenly, he hit 
the palm of his hand with his fist, ‘By God, Harry, I’ve got 
it!’ 

Galvanized by his idea, Tynan came around his chair, 
sat in it, and dialed his secretary on the intercom. 

‘Beth? Pick up the phone. . . . Okay, get me the file on 
Donald Radenbaugh. Get it in here on my desk fast.’ 

He hung up and lay back, beaming at his assistant. 

Adcock was plainly puzzled. ‘Radenbaugh is locked up 
in Lewisburg.’ 

‘I know.’ ' • 

‘I thought you were looking for a lot of money?’ 

Tynan grinned. ‘I am. And I know who’s got it, and who 
won’t talk. Just wait, Harry, have patience, and trust old 
Vernon T. Tynan.’ 
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In minutes, Beth appeared with the file. This is just an 
abstract of the case. We have some complete files - ’ 

This’ll do, Beth. Thanks.’ 

When he and Adcock were alone, Tynan opened the file 
and began skimming the typed sheets of paper inside. As he 
leafed thro ug h the pages, he paused here and there, mouth- 
ing aloud some fact as he read. ‘Radenbaugh, Radenbaugh 
. . Extortion ... To deliver money in Miami Beach, accord- 
ing to Hyland ... No money . . . Then the trial . . . Guilty. 
Fifteen years . . . Umm, two years and eight months servo! 
< . . . Yes.’ 

* He closed the file folder. He looked up at his assistant 
with a smack of satisfaction. ‘Perfect,’ he said. ‘I must say, 
' if this works. I’m a genius. If our Chief Justice interferes, 
we’ll be ready for him.’ 

1 don’t understand, chief.’ 

‘You will, soon enough. Right now, just follow orders. 
You can get onto the Collins investigation after this. First 
do this.’ He paused, turning ‘it over in his mind. ‘Do this. 
Shut yourself in your office and call Warden Bruce Jenkins 
^at Lewisburg Federal Penitentiary. Confidential call. Tell 
priJenkins it’s all just between us, in absolute confidence. He 
can be trusted. The warden owes me plenty. Okay. Tell him 
I want to see one of his inmates, Donald Radenbaugh, 
outside the prison walls tonight - after midnigh t — say, two 
o clock in the morning/ Find out a place to meet where 
nobody’ll know - where I can have a nice private talk with 
Mr Donald Radenbaugh. A lot’s at stake, Harry, every- 
thing s at stake, so get it right.’ 
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It was a quarter to two in the morning, and except for the 
moon it was very dark, and Harry Adcock drove slowly in 
the darkness. 

For the third time in an hour, Vernon T. Tynan, in the 
front seat beside him, asked, ‘You’re positive no one knows 
we’re out of town?’ _ - 

'Ho one. I'm positive,’ Adcock reassured him. T even 
got up a phony schedule, of your activities in Washington for 
the evening, and left it lying around.’ 

'Good, Harry, very good.’ Tynan squinted ahead through 
the windshield at the heavy foliage and trees guarding this 
little-used side road. ‘I can’t see a damn thing. You’re sure 
you know where we are?’ 

‘I’m following the warden’s instructions to the letter,’ 
said Adcock. ‘Jenkins spelled it all out.’ 

‘How much longer before we get'there?’ 

‘Any minute, chief.’ 

They had flown in a small private jet plane from Wash- 
ington, D.C., to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. By arrangement, 
they had been the only passengers in the jet. In Harrisburg, 
a rented Pontiac sedan had been waiting for them at the 
airport. Adcock had taken the wheel from the start, with 
Tynan beside him and a red-marked topographic map of the 
Lewisburg quadrangle between them. They had driven out 
of Harrisburg, crossed the bridge over the Susquehanna 
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iver, and proceeded due north on U.S. Highway 15 nin- 
ing along the west bank of the river. It had taken an hour 
ad a half, covering approximately fifty miles, to reach fteir 
ret landmark, Bucknell University, off to their right. They 
ad continued on into the city of Lewisburg, a ghost town 
jat slept in these hours after midnight. 

Passing the city’s high school, Adcock had slowed to a 
rawl while he consulted the map. 

He had put the map down and searched the thoroughfare 
thead of him. They had reached the far side of the city. 
Adcock had pointed to his left. ‘You turn here to come 
io the entrance of the Penitentiary. Jenkins said we should 
ignore that, go straight on northeast on Highway 15, then 
him left at the Evangelical Hospital, and go north past the 
side of the Penitentiary - ’ 

‘Will anybody be able to see us from there?’ Tynan had 
asked worriedly. 

*Naw, chief. We’ll be out of sight Besides, look what 
time it is. Anyway, we go along, then make another turn 
when we reach the side road through the forest. We go on 
through the woods to the southern edge and then we see the 
&alls and water tower of the Penitentiary, and that’s where 
we wait’ 

Now they were moving at a snail’s pace through the 
forest 


Adcock bent over the wheel, and Tynan leaned forward 
at the same time, peering through the windshield at what 
seemed to be the end of the road and the fringe of the 
Wooded area. 


^ ,? ink we ' re there,’ Adcock muttered. ‘He said there 
would be a clearing between some trees to the right. Yup, 
right on the nose. Here it is.’ 

He swung off the road to the right, then veered sharply 
- 1 ,t Some distance ahead they could make 

<nrr 4- ' 0Uette the front section of the concrete wall 

in tw ! ' 1 t" P r '^ S0n ’ *°P S several larger buildings 
iHp J a r and t w ° water towers, one to the right and 
e other behind Lewisburg Federal Penitentiary. 

lkhts M • r ?- Ched J t0 1116 dashboar d and cut off the head- 
■ 1 He “toed the silhouettes beyond. ‘There are some 
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tough cookies in that maximum-security hole,’ he said. 

‘Some/ said Tynan. ‘Donald Radenbaugh isn’t one of 
them. He’s one of the softies, one of the political prisoners/ 

‘I didn’t know he was a political prisoner/ 

‘He isn’t, technically. Yet he is. He knew too much about 
what went on up there. That can be an offense, too.’ 

Tynan fidgeted in the darkness of , the front seat, look- 
ing through the windshield and waiting. 

Several minutes had passed when Adcock tugged at 
Tynan’s sleeve. ‘Chief, I think I see them coming/ 

Tynan peered through the windshield intently, narrow^ 
ing his eyes, and finally he made out two specks of light 
approaching head on. ‘Must be Jenkins,’’ he said. ‘He’s using 
only his parking lights.’ 

He fell silent, continuing to follow the progress of the 
other car as it drew closer. 

‘All right,’ Tynan said suddenly, ‘here’s how we’ll do 
it I’m getting into the back seat. I’ll be in the back to meet 
him. You stay right where you are, behind the wheel. You 
can listen. Don’t speak. I’ll do all the talking. You just listen. 
We’re both in on this/ ? 

Tynan opened the front door of the Pontiac, stepped out/ 
closed it opened the rear door, got inside, and slumped 
in the far comer of the back seat. 

The other car had entered the clearing and drawn up 
ten yards behind them. The engine choked to a halt The 
parking lights went out. A door opened and closed. 

There was the crunch of footsteps. 

The wizened face of Warden Bruce Jenkins came down 
to appear in the window next to Adcock, who jerked his 
thumb over his shoulder. Jenkins bobbed his head and 
moved back, and now his face was at the rear side window, 
Tynan rolled the window halfway down. 

‘Hi, Jenkins. How’ve you been?’ 

‘Good to see you. Director. Fine, fine. I got who you 
want with me.’ 

‘Any problem?’ 

■Not really. He wasn’t too anxious to see you — ’ 

‘He doesn’t like me/ said Tynan. 

‘ - but he came. He’s curious/ 
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‘You bet,’ said Tynan. ‘We better not waste any time, 
t’s late enough. You better bring him here. Let him in 
hrou£h the other side, so he can sit next to me.’ 

‘Very well.’ 

‘After we’re through, and he gets out, and you secure 
lim, you come back here. I may want to talk to you. I may 
want you to do a little more.’ 

‘Sure.’ . , , , 

‘One more thing, Jenkins. This meeting never took place. 
The warden’s face cracked into a smile. ‘What meeting?’ 
he said. 

■ Tynan waited. In less than a minute, the opposite back 
door of the car opened. 

Jenkins poked his head in. ‘He’s here,’ 

Donald Radenbaugh was standing stiffly just beyond tbe 
warden. Tynan couldn’t see his face, only that his wrists 
were together. 

‘Is he handcuffed?’ Tynan asked. 

‘Yes, sir.’ ■ 

‘Take those damn cuffs off, will you? This isn’t that kind 
jof meeting.’ 

Tynan heard the jangle of keys, and saw the warden 
unlocking the handcuffs and removing them. He watched 
the prisoner massaging his freed wrists. He beard the warden- 
say, ‘You can get into the back seat.’ 

Donald Radenbaugh stooped to enter the car. His head 
and face were visible now. He hadn’t changed much in his 
nearly three years of incarceration. Thinner, perhaps, 
slightly, in his oversized dull gray prison garb. He had a dry 
bald head, a blond fringe of hair and sideburns, eyes made 
smaller by the bags under them behind steel- rimmed glasses, 
a thin sallow face and thin pointed nose, with an untidy, 
.diminutive blond moustache beneath it, and a weak chin, 
- He was pale and sullen. Probably five feet tea, Tynan 
guessed, and maybe 170 pounds. 

He had climbed into the car and sunk into the back 
seat, as far away from Tynan as possible, 

hesaidT made , no e2ort t0 stjaJce his band. ‘Hello, Don,’ 
‘Hello,’ 



‘It’s been a long time.’ 

‘I suppose it has.’ 

‘Would you like a cigarette? Harry, give him a cigarette, 
and your lighter.’ 

Radenbaugh held out his hand to accept the cigarette 
and the lighter. After he lit the cigarette, he returned the 
lighter. He drew heavily on the cigarette twice, exhaled a 
cloud of smoke, and seemed more relaxed. 

‘Well, Don,’ Tynan resumed, ‘how’ve you been?’ 
Radenbaugh grunted. ‘That’s a helluva question.’ 

‘Is it that bad?’ asked Tynan solicitously. ‘I thought they/’ 
had you in the prison library.’ ... 

‘I’m in jail,’ said Radenbaugh bitterly. Tm in jail, cooped 
up like an animal, and I’m innocent.’ 

‘Yeah, I know,’ said Tynan. ‘I guess it’s never good.’ 

‘It’s rotten,’ said Radenbaugh. There’s everything to pro- 
tect you from us - sliding steel doors, triple locks, sensors 
on the concrete wall. But there’s nothing to protect us on 
the inside - beatings, knifings, rapings, dope peddling. The 
cage and key men, the hacks - prisonese for guards - 1 guess 
I’m beginning to talk like the rest of them - each one trying/ 
to act tougher than the other. Lousy food, no exercise, and a 
cell six feet by eleven. How would you like to spend your 
best years on a planet six feet by eleven? The big event is 
getting a haircut. Or maybe a letter from your daughter. It 
stinks. Especially when you’re innocent There’s just no 
hope.’ 

He lapsed into angry silence, inhaling and exhaling the 
cigarette smoke. 

Tynan studied him in the gloom. ‘Yeah, the lack of hope 
- 1 guess that’s the worst of it,’ he said sympathetically. Too 
bad about Noah Baxter. I guess he was your second-to-last 
chance to get out of here earlier. Too bad.’ 

Radenbaugh glanced up sharply. ‘My second-to-last 
chance?’ he repeated. 

‘Yeah. Fm your last chance, Don.’ 

Radenbaugh’s gaze held on him. ‘You?’ 

‘Me.’ Tynan nodded. ‘Yes, me. I came here to offer you 
a deal, Don. Strictly business, and between us. I can give 
you something you want Freedom. You can give me some- 
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iiing I want Money. Are you ready to listen?' 

Radenbaugh did not speak. But he was listening. 

‘Okay,’ continued Tynan, ‘let me give it to yon all at 
, n ce, short and sweet. You’ve got a million dollars in cash 
tashed away somewhere in Florida. Let’s not argue if 
iou’ve got it or not. I’ve read the record over carefully. A 
eliable witness swore you left Washington with the money, 
fou were to deliver it in Miami. You never delivered it. Y ou 
mew you were fingered, so you never delivered it. When 
you were picked up, you didn’t have it.’ 

‘Maybe I never had the money,’ said Radenbaugh calmly. 
Maybe I was telling the truth.’ 

‘Maybe,’ said Tynan agreeably. ‘Again, maybe not. 
Maybe you buried it. For a rainy day. Let’s just go on that 
assumption. That you buried it. If I’m right, then there's a 
nice cool million in cash somewhere down there in Florida. 
It’s not earning you a dime interest. It should. It should he 
worth something to you - not in twelve years from now, but 
right this minute^ today. What can money like that buy? 
Well, what do you want more than anything in the world? 
Freedom? You said it yourself, prison is rotten, stinking, 
^ou want out. I can’t make you innocent when the court 
said you were guilty. But I can make you a free man. Do 
you want to hear more?’ 


Radenbaugh reached toward the door, rolled down the 
window a few inches, and threw away the butt of hk 
cigarette. Redining again: he turned his head toward 7 ynan. 
‘Go on,’ he said. 

Ihat million. dollars,* said Tynan. T need part of it Vrr, 
no hog. I could a sic for it all, and maybe get it fro, net 
. n S for itjrIL I want enfy part of it - let’s say for an 
investment In rerorn, FI1 cat year fifteen-year-sennerae 
Qown to what vcuVe served, as cf Knight, nr a few .sights 
^iom tonight, Its net easy, but 1 can arrange It fo” -c*;- 
you'd then go down K Miami, dig cc '.-cur s-cmw 
OeUver part of it m m fmermediary. Yen’s' bed V 'TA ',y. 
i° 015 ffi krmedisry and "cu’d keen the -emam 
' t0 get a fresh start. And cur deal wceid be - 

included. Kcw dost -ha ~nb vcrA 

He eyed Radenbaugh. bat .aafenbaug.h 


s > ) i / 


He sat staring straight ahead, lips compressed, face tight. 

‘Okay, I guecs you want to know a few details,’ Tynan 
went on. ‘There’s one catch. You’ll have to go along with it, 
or the whole deal’s off. I told you this wasn’t easy. It isn’t. 
I’m not empowered to parole you or free you. No one is, 
except members of the parole board - and I happen to know 
they won’t let you out - not until the next twelve years are 
served. I can’t get Donald Radenbaugh out of Lewisburg 
Federal Penitentiary. But I can get you out.’ 

Radenbaugh looked at the Director now. , 

‘It’s tricky, but I can manage it,’ continued Tynan. ‘To 
protect both of us, you’d have to take on a new identity the 
day you were released. It’s not simple, but it can be done. 
It’s been done successfully before. Since 1970, at least 500 
informers, Government witnesses, persons who turned 
state’s evidence have been given new identities by the Chief 
of Criminal Intelligence in the Department of Justice, and 
they’ve been secretly relocated. It’s worked every time, and 
it can work again. Only this time I couldn’t do it through 
the Department of Justice. I’d have to handle it myself.’ 

Tynan sought some reaction from Radenbaugh. There 
was none. Tynan continued. . \i 

‘First, we’d get rid of Donald Radenbaugh. That’s a 
must, to make it all come off. Warden Jenkins would put out 
a story that you were dead - that you had died of a heart 
attack or were stabbed to death. Probably that you died of 
natural causes. Less fuss. Next, we’d release you. We’d get 
rid of your fingerprints, alter your appearance, give you a 
completely new identity, new name, and papers with every- 
thing from a birth certificate to a Social Security card to an 
auto rental credit card and driver’s license to back up that 
new name. You’d be on your own from next week on - 
totally free, fully alive, and with a fat bankroll. But remem- 
ber, there’d be no more Radenbaugh. I know you have * 
daughter, some other relatives, friends, but they’d be in 
mourning. They could never know the truth. I realize that 
might be rough on you, but it’s part of the price you pay 
for the deal - that and the $750,000.’ 

Tynan halted, and looked absently out the car window 
before finally shifting around to Radenbaugh. 
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Thete you have it,’ Tynan said. He tried to make out 
. hands on his wristwatch. ‘We’ve just about run out of 
ie Don. You’ve heard my first and last offer. You’ve got 
decide Yes or No. If you choose to say No, and prefer to 
t in prison for another twelve years, and are lucky enough 
avoid being stabbed to death, and at last get out when 
u’re an old man - well, you can keep all the money and 
ep your old name - that’s your choice. If you choose to 
y Yes, then there’s no more prison, you’re free, and you 
ill keep a sizeable share of the money, and you’ve got a new 
e you can enjoy as another person. That’s also your 
toice.’ 

Tynan paused to let it sink in. 

After a few moments, Tynan resumed with emphasis, 
t has to be one or the other tonight. In the next five 
tinutes, in fact. If it’s No, then you can open that door 
nd get out, and Jenkins will be waiting with the handcuffs 
) take you back to your cell. If it’s Yes - just say the word 
then I'll instruct you and the warden, you’ll do as you are 
old, and in a week you’ll have a quarter of a million dollars 
nd a free life. When you leave prison, you’ll only have to 
)Tlow the simple instructions that’ll be in the pocket of your 
;ew suit along with an air ticket to Miami and a hotel 
eservation.’ 

Tynan paused. 

‘Okay, Don,’ he said softly, ‘it’s up to you. What’s your 
lecisionT 

* * * 

it was not until five days later that Chris Collins got to 
Lewisburg Federal Penitentiary. 

^ After his flight back to Washington from Los Angeles, 
^ollms had reported to President Wadsworth on his visit to 
California. The report had been brief, because Collins had 
omitted much of his actual activity. He had made up his 
mind, at least for now,, not to reveal to the President the 

Jfi to v 1 La . ke: ^ confer ence with State Assemblymen 
p. ■ f’ Yurkovich, and Tobias; the private meeting with 
et Justice Maynard. He could not speak of these matters 
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because he was, as yet, uncertain of the President s own role 
in the suspicious happenings in California. Insteaa^hc na 
discussed his television debate with Tony Pierce. Then n 
had spoken at length of his speech to die American 
Association. He had tried to make it sound like a tnumpn, 
but the President had been well informed and had bluntly 
voiced his disappointment “You underplayed and under* 
stated our case for the 35th Amendment,’ he had toi 
Collins. ‘I really intended to have you come on stronger 
Nevertheless, things are looking up. We had some goofl 
news today.’ • , 

The good news had proved to be Ronald Steedman * 
latest poll of the California Legislature. In the Sta 
Assembly, among the members prepared to take a position, 
those favoring the Amendment led those opposing it 6 
per cent to 35 per cent In the State Senate the findings hao 
been closer, with 55 per cent for and 45 per cent against. 
With difficulty, Collins had masked his dismay. 

By then. Collins had been obsessed by his desire to .visit 
Lewisburg. to get to hH one remaining possible source on 
the secret of The R Document, and he had hoped to m 
the trip his second or third day back in Washington. Bu / 
demands on his time by the President and by bis own 
Criminal Division and Civil Rights Division had made an 
immediate trip impossible. .. 

At last, through his subordinates in the Bureau of Prisons, 
he had arranged the trip. 

Knowing that he could not explain or justify the real 
purpose of the visit, he had invented a phony one. He was . 
working on recommendations for a revised Prisoner Re- 
habilitation Act, and to do so he must make a tour of Lewis- 
burg Federal Penitentiary. 

And so, in step with Warden Bruce Jenkins, he was? 
making a hasty inspection of the prison. He had endured* 
the clothing and sheet-metal factories; had visited the class- 
rooms, the hospital, the library; had suffered closely super- . 
vised interviews with inmates in their cells. 

Now the last of the inspection tour was over, and for 
Collins the most important part of it was to begin; 
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He had bogged off having lunch, claiming an important 
appointment in New York. 

‘Is there anything else I can do for you?’ Warden Jenkins 
inquired. 

‘You’ve done quite enough,’ said Collins graciously. *1 
have everything I need. I’d better . . . ’ He hesitated, effec- 
tively. ‘As a matter of fact, there is one more thing. We have 
a tax case going, and the name of one of your inmates has 
come up constantly. I wonder if I could see him in private 
'for five or ten minutes?’ : 1 

‘Absolutely,’ said Warden Jenkins. ‘Just tell me who it 
is, and Fll have him brought in and you can talk to him 
alone.’ , 

‘His name is Radenbaugh. Donald Radenbaugh. I’d like 
to see him.’ 

v Warden Jenkins did not hide his surprise. “You mean 
you didn’t see this morning’s paper? Or watch TV?’ 

‘I’m afraid not.’ 

‘Donald Radenbaugh is dead. Tm sorry. He died three 
days ago. Dropped dead of a heart attack. We withheld the 
story until his next of kin could be located. We released it 
last night It was announced early today.’ 

: ‘Dead,’ said Collins hollowly. He felt 21. Then his one 
high hope of learning about The R Document was dead 
also. 

‘Your tuning was off by three days,’ said Jenkins. ‘Bad 
luck.’ 

In despair, Collins was preparing to make his immediate 
departure, when suddenly a thought struck him. ‘Did you 
say you withheld the news three days because you had to 
locate Radenbaugh’s next of kin?’ 

‘Yes. He had a daughter in Piuladelphia. She happened 
to be out of the city. We finally found her - not only to 
-notify her of the death but to determine disposition of the 
body. With her consent, we buried him locally at Govern- 
ment expense.’ 

*How did she take the news?’ 

‘Naturally, she was pretty broken up by it.’ 

‘Are you saying Radenbaugh was close to his daughter?’ 

‘Except for former Attorney General Baxter - who’d 
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been a friend - Susie was the only one who stayed in touch 
with him regularly.’ - 

‘Do you have her address?’ 

‘Not actually ’ 

‘How did you notify her?’ ■ 

‘She has a post-office box at the main post office in 
Philadelphia. We wired her, and when she got it, she phoned ~ 
us.’ ' ' . ■ ■ 

‘Can I have her post-office-box number, .Warden?’ . 
‘Why, yes.’ He went to his desk, peeled through a scries 
of folders, and opened one. ‘It’s P.O. Box 153, Williain Penn 
Annex post-office station, Philadelphia 19105.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said Collins. ‘And you say she Was mf touch, 
with her father regularly?’ 

‘Yes.’ # 

‘Maybe she knew some of his business. Maybe she could 
help me.’ - 

‘Maybe. But I doubt it.’ 

‘I doubt it too,’ said Collins, discouraged. ‘We’ll see.’ ,. , 

* * * 

It had been an incredibly streamlined operation; So far ^ 
it had gone without a Hitch. - - 

Seated in the rocking cabin of the sleek motorboat as it 
zoomed across the artificial channel that separated the. 
southern tip' of Miami Beach from Fisher’s Island, he tried 
to review the events of the past week. 

Six nights ago, in a wooded area outside Lewisburg 
Federal Penitentiary, he had parted from FBI Director' 
Vernon T. Tynan, agreeing to make the bizarre deal offered 
to Donald Radenbaugh, convict. 

Two nights ago, crouched in the rear of the warderi’s 
car, he had been driven out of the sleep-stilled prison as 
Herbert Miller, citizen and free man. - ' 

Since his meeting with Tynan, there had been only one 
visitor he knew by name, and that had been Tynan’s assist- 
ant, Harry Adcock. There had been three others also, but , 
they had been nameless. Radenbaugh recalled that he had. 
been placed in solitary confinement, to isolate him from the 
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other inmates. In solitary, he had hosted an elderly man with 
a limp who had applied acid to change - painfully - his 
fingerprints. Next there had been an optician to take away 
his steel-rimmed spectacles and fit him with contact lenses. 
Then there had been a barber, who had shaved off his 
moustache and sideburns, dyed his fringe of blond hair a 
deep black, and fitted him with a black hairpiece. Finally, 
there had been Adcock, with papers (a birth certificate, an 
honorable discharge from the IIS. Army)- and cards (a 
driver’s license,: a car-rental credit card, a Social Security 
,gard) to replace the credentials in his old wallet and to 
. transform him officially into the respectable Herbert Miller, 
.aged fifty-nine. There had been a dark brown suit of the 
latest cut to replace the one he had worn to prison, which 
was no longer in style and thus might be conspicuous. 

There had been Adcock’s oral instructions. Immediately 
after his release, he was to proceed to Miami on a red-eye 
flight. In Miami, a room had been reserved for Herbert 
Miller in the Bayamo Hotel, located on West Flagler Street, 
The following day or evening, he would be free to dig up 
hidden one million dollars. He would not be followed. 
-?i£tite morning of the next day, he would meet with a realtor 
named. Mrs Remos in -the suburban community of Coconut 
Grove and from her get the name of a safe plastic surgeon 
in the area who would perform cosmetic surgery around his 
eyes before he left Miami. That night, he would go to a 
waiting motorboat at the Municipal Pier in Miami Beach 
and.be taken to Fisher’s Island. There, at the first oil-storage 
tank, he would be hailed as Miller. He would give the pass- 
word.twice, the password being ‘Linda’. He would drop the 
package containing three-quarters of a million dollars and 
return to his boat. Back in Miami Beach, he could proceed 
^--With his surgery. After that, he would be totally free to go 
inhere he wished, do what he liked. 

You 11 get your new suit just before you leave prison/ 
Adcock had said. ‘In the right-hand side pocket there will 
he an envelope. In it will be your air ticket to Miami, the 
location of your rendezvous with the motorboat, a map of 
isher s Island showing you where the drop is to be made, 
and enough money to carry you until you get your hands on 
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your quarter share of the loot. Just do what you’ve been told 
Don’t get any tricky ideas. They’ll only endanger your health 
Got it?’ 

He had got it all. 

He had taken the red-eye special and arrived at Miam 
International Airport on schedule. ( . 

He had checked into the dilapidated Bayamo Hotel 01 
schedule. 

He had rented a car, constantly making certain he wa 
not being watched or followed, and had driven into, th 
Everglades west of Miami. There he made his way on foq 
to the bank of the mangrove swamp where he had secrete! 
the million dollars in a metal box over three years ago. H 
had emptied the contents of the box into some grocery bag 
he had acquired, placed the bags in a suitcase he had pur 
chased, and retraced his steps to his car. 

The rest had gone easily. In' his hotel room, he ha< 
removed a quarter of a million from tire suitcase and place* 
it in a second suitcase that he -had had ready. At night, h 
had taken the second suitcase, with his share of the monej 
to Miami International Airport and shoved it inside a locket 
Leaving the airport, he .had picked up a copy of the nc* 
morning’s Miami Herald. Scanning it, he speculated abou 
whether the demise of the late Donald Radenbaugh ha* 
been announced yet. On the sixth page he had found ai 
unflattering three-year-old picture of the bald, bespectaclei 
Radenbaugh, and his obituary. It had felt strange to rca* 
of his own death, to learn how little he had achieved am 
how overshadowed it had been by the summary of his felon; 
trial and conviction. It was unfair. It had not said that h 
was innocent. And finally, he had grieved for his belovei 
Susie, left with such- a legacy. He wondered if he woul* 
ever dare contact her and reveal the troth. He knew, to 
dared not. People who could invent a new human beinj 
were people not to be crossed. 

The next day, according to his instructions, he had hat 
only one appointment before the critical evening’s mission 
Late in the morning, he had driven out to Coconut Grovt 
and in a realtor’s bungalow had had a brief, and satisfactorj 
meeting with Mrs Remos, an elderly mulatto who had ex- 
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jected him. *You are fortunate, Mr Miller, indeed for- 
mate,’ Mrs Remos had said. ‘We recently lost the depend- 
ible plastic surgeon we have always used, but just two days 
igo we found a replacement. He is Dr Garcia,, most com- 
petent, and because of his temporary situation he can be 
xmnted as safe. He was smuggled in recently from Cuba, 
ind until we get his papers he is an illegal alien. We must 
proceed with caution. You will be free tonight? Ah, after 
ten o’clock. Very well. Dr Garcia will be waiting for you in 
your hotel room at ten fifteen. -We would rather he not ask 
for you at the desk. We would.prefer to have him in your 
room, waiting. You have your door key? Ah, good,^ let me ^ 
have it. Your hotel will have an extra one for you in your ' 
mailbox, I’m sure. Dr Garcia will examine you, inform you 
what can be done, and arrange the time and place for the 
surgery. Ten fifteen, then? It is agreed.’ 

Radenbaugh had used up some of the afternoon sight- 
seeing and shopping, and then returned to his hotel room 
to wait for evening. When night had fallen, he had taken his 
heavy suitcase downstairs, gone outside, and proceeded by 
.taxi across the Mac Arthur Causeway to Miami Beach and 
|the Municipal Pier. By eight o’clock he had found his con- 
tact, handed the suitcase to the phlegmatic Cuban proprietor 
of the motorboat, and then boarded it.himself . 

Now,"as planned, he was en route. It was less than half 
a mile to Fisher’s Island for the final payoff and the climax 
of his deal 

Once more, he tugged the hand-drawn map out of his coat 
pocket and committed it to memory. 

Fisher’s Island was an abandoned 213-acre piece of land, 
totally unoccupied, bearing thickets of wild Australian 
pine trees, a rotting ghost of a mansion on a private estate 
once owned by the founder of Miami, and two oil-storage 
"tanks. ' b 


Tonight, Radenbaugh reflected, it would be populated 
by at least two persons. Radenbaugh himself and someone 
unknown. 

The motorboat was slowing and sputtering to a stop. 

Radenbaugh leaned forward and saw the pilot sismalino 
to turn. Nervously he gripped the suitcase StLSwf 
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made his way out of the cabin and stepped up onto the 
wooden dock. The pilot called ouf to him, and then he 
remembered, and reached back to accept the powerful flash- 
light. . .- . ' 

Setting foot on the island, he began to ascend the trail. 
The landmarks he had memorized.-were clear. The only, 
difficulties were the darkness, despite his flashlight, and the: 
burden of the suitcase with three-quarters of a million 
dollars in cash inside. ~ ; ' ' 

After a while - he had lost all track of time - he made out 
the first of the oil-storage tanks, caught the area of the drop 
in the beam of. his flashlight, and started toward it. .'-'7 

He was a dozen yards from the tank, wheezing as He 
hiked in the stillness, when he heard a rustle. He halted. He 
heard a voice. • ■ 

‘You are Mr Miller?’ 

The voice was high-pitched and with a definite Spanish 
accent. ' , . - — ■ 

Tam.’ - 

‘Put out the flashlight.’ 

Quickly he snapped off the flashlight. 

The accented voice came out of the darkness again., W 
was near. ‘What is your word?’ 

He’d almost forgotten. He remembered. ‘Linda,’ he called 
out ‘Linda,’ he repeated. ... 

There was a grunt. ‘Leave right where you are what you 
have. Go back the way you came, go.back to the boat.’ 

He lowered his suitcase to the ground beside him. ‘All 
right,’ he said. ‘I am going.’ ' 

He turned away quickly, and tried to make haste as he 
sought the road. In the dark, without the flashlight on, he 
was confused, and he stubbed his toe and fell. Rising, he 
went mofe slowly. 

After a few minutes, he stopped to catch his breath. Then 
he caught something else. The drift of voices, two voices, 
chattering cheerfully behind a clump of trees. 

He had not thought of the money much since recover- 
ing it from the edge of the mangrove swamp. Now, almost 
for the first time as a free man, he allowed himself to think 
about it. He wondered why Tynan wanted so great a sum, 
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oersons, at least one ox wuvm -a-- 

Serk who they were. 'Possibly FBI agents. He was 
tempted to have a look. Donald Radenbaugh would not have 
given into such temptation. Herbert Miller would and did. 

Instead of returning to the road, he cut diagonally through 
a scattering of pine trees; He moved carefully, so that he 
would not stumble and fall again, and in five minutes he saw 

a light . 

- He crept closer, slipping from behind one tree to the next, 
until he was no more than thirty feet away. He stopped and 
watched, and listened, holding his hr eath. 

There were two of them, all right. 

One, plainly illuminated by his partner’s lantern, was 
kneeling beside the open suitcase, either counting or examin- 
ing the money. His partner, standing over him holding the 
lantern, was indistinct. 

The taller man with the lantern asked, ‘It is all there?’ 
He spoke an unaccented English. 

.. The one kneeling, busy, said, ‘It is here.’ 

The man with the lantern said, ‘Ah, you will be very rich 

- the rich Sefior Ramon Escobar.’ 

‘Holy Jesus, will you shut up, Fernandez?’ barked the 
one who was kneeling, and then he looked up fully into the 
direct light of the lantern and sputtered something in 
Spanish. Radenbaugh could see him now: short, curly jet 
black hair, long sideburns, ugly face with deeply sunken 
cheeks and a livid scar along his jawbone. 

.As the person addressed as Escobar once more devoted 
himself to the contents of the suitcase, the two men con- 
tinued conversing, but now only in Spanish. 

- .Watching them further was pointless, and Radenbaugh 
backed away and gingerly started toward the road His 
^? r os ‘ ty h . ad not ■ b i eD satisfied. He could not believe this 

K were FBI ^ents. Who were 

' ^ at dldthey kave to do with Director Tynan? 

f0Un j 1115 road ’ and resumed walking to the 
w to speculate about what he had seen He 

tos more occupied with toeif, and (us own toe. 





The passage bade to Miami seemed faster and was in- . 
finitely more relaxed. , 

Ashore on the mainland again, and unencumbered, he 
knew that he was free and on his own completely, at last. 

And then he knew that he was not. . . . . 

There remained one final piece of unfinished business. - 
This morning he had made arrangements - courtesy of 
Vernon T. Tynan, via the realtor named Mrs Remos - to. 
meet in his hotel room with. an. illegal alien and plastic 
surgeon named Dr Garcia. ■ 

Going to a taxi stand, Radenbaugh remembered they 
appointment was for ten fifteen. He also remembered that 
he had not eaten for hours, and he was now ravenously 
hungry and in a celebratory mood. The choice was between 
returning to his depressing hotel room, still starved, to wait 
for Dr Garcia and finding a place to satisfy his hunger, 
which would make him a little late for his appointment. He 
did not want to miss Dr Garcia. The plastic surgery was 
vital, and Radenbaugh was eager to know what the surgeon 
could do with the shape of Ills eyes as well as the bags under .: 
them. He also wanted to know how long he’d have to wait > 
to have the job done, and how long it would take for his ' 
scars to heal. Still, he was sure Dr Garcia would not mind 
his being a little late, would wait, having a key to his room 
and being able to make himself comfortable there. Yes, Dr 
Garcia would wait He wasn't in a position to get jobs like , 
this every day. ’ 

By the time he reached the taxi stand, Radenbaugh’s mind 
was made up. 

He got into the back of the lead cab. ‘There’s a restaurant 
on Collins Avenue, a mile or so past the Fontainbleau Hotel 
- I don’t know the name, but I’ll point it out to you,’ he 
told the driver. 

He calculated that he could have a leisurely dinner with 
a carafe of wine and still be no more than a half hour late 
for his meeting with Dr Garcia. The important thing was 
that this evening he had fulfilled his part of the deal, and 
Tynan had fulfilled his, and their business was over. It was 
a time to celebrate. 

An hour and fifteen minutes later, a full meal under his 
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Sit, Radenbaugh felt better and was ready to meet with 
it Garcia and collaborate in the final transformation of 
adenbaugh to Miller. Aware that he would be three- 
uarters of . an hour late, Radenbaugh hastened to catch 
aether taxi, directed it to the Bayamo Hotel, .crossed the 
iscayneBay bridge, and was soon back in Miami proper. 

As his cab swung into West Flagler Street and headed 
ward the Bayamo Hotel, he saw a crowd up ahead - 
eople in the streets, a fire truck backing away, two police 
juad cars. The commotion was in the vicinity of his hotel. 
‘You can let me out here on the corner,’ he told the cabbie. 
He made, his way rapidly up the block toward a scene 
f frenzied activity. When he arrived at the fringes of the 
rowd, he saw that all the attention was centered on the 
iayamo Hotel. Helraeted firemen were dragging their hoses 
ut of the lobby. Smoke was still curling out of shattered 
bird-floor windows. Radenbaugh realized with a start that 
is own room was on the third floor. 


He turned to the spectator nearest him, a bearded young 
aan wearing a University of Miami sweat shirt. 

‘Hey, what’s happened here?’ Radenbaugh asked. 

‘There was an explosion and fire on the third floor about 
n hour ago. Destroyed four or five rooms. I think I heard 
hem say someone was killed -and a couple of people were 
njured.’ 

Radenbaugh searched ahead and saw three or four men 
ind women - one with a microphone, obviously reporters - 
nterviewing a fireman, probably the fire chief. Hurriedly, 
Radenbaugh elbowed and shoved his way through the mass 
>f people, muttering that he was press, until he reached the 
ront line of spectators. He was directly behind the spokes- 
nan for the fire department. 

- He strained to hear what was being said. 

You say one fatality?’ a reporter was asking. . 

, Yes - as far as we know, only one so far. The occupant of 
he room, where the blast occurred. He must have been 
killed instantly. The room was gutted by fire and he was 
incinerated. His name - let me see - yes, here, we found 
some shreds of paper - presumably his name was - he was a 
Mr Herbert Miller _No further identification.’ 
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Radenbaugh had to cover his mouth to prevent his gasp 
from being audible. 

Another reporter asked, ‘Have you determined the.cause 
of the explosion? Was it a gas leak or a bomb?’ 

‘Can’t say yet. Too early to tell.- We’ll have more for you 
by tomorrow.’ : ■ 

Trembling, Radenbaugh turned away and pushed back 
through the crowd to the sidewalk. : 

Dazed, he tried to think about what had happened. Rarely 
did a man live to be a witness to one, let alone two, of his 
obituaries. - • ' •- ' v , ^ 

Tynan had killed Radenbaugh to resurrect him as Miller. 
Once Tynan had his three-quarters of; a million, he had 
set out to Mil Miller. In fact, officially now, he had killed him. 

The dirty, dirty double-crossing swine. 

But there was nothing he could do about it, now or ever, 
Radenbaugh knew. He was extinct, a nobody, a non-person; 
Then he realized there was real safety in this, as long as he 
was never recognized again, as Radenbaugh or Miller. 

He would require a plastic surgeon after all - poor Dr 
Garcia - and he would require one as soon as possible, Fol 
that, he needed a place to hide, and he needed someone in 
whom he could place his trust There was no one - and then 
he remembered there was someone. 

He. started away, to find another taxi, one that would take 
him to Miami International Airport 

The next morning, Chris Collins, at his desk in the Depart- 
ment of Justice in Washington, D.C, eagerly, took the call 
from the Deputy Attorney General. 

‘Well, Ed, what did you find out?’ 7 

‘Yes, post-office box 153 in the Philadelphia William Penn 
Annex post office was and still is rented to ' a .Miss 
Susan Radenbaugh.’ 

‘Her address? Did the postal people have one?’ 

‘You’re in luck. It’s 419% South Jessup Street Hey, Chris, 
what’s this all about?’ 

‘I’ll let you know when I find out Thanks, Ed.’ ; ~ 
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Collins hung up, jotted the street address on his pad. 
riefly, -he contemplated the address. Well, he thought, 
laybe Lewisburg hadn’t been a total waste. He had missed 
is big chance because Radenbaugh had died three days too 
ton. But there was one thin strand left that might lead to 
le R Document. The next of kin. Susan Radenbaugh, the 
ereaved daughter. She had been close to her father. She had 
rained in contact with him. If he had known about The R 
)ocument, she might have heard of it too. 

A very long shot, but the only shot, Collins reflected. 

He got up, traversed the large offiqe, and put his head into 
iis secretary’s alcove office. 

‘Marion, how’s my schedule for the rest of the day?’ 
‘Booked pretty solid for a Saturday.’ 

‘Anything we can cancel or postpone?’ 

‘I’m afraid not. Mr Collins.’ 

‘What about tomorrow?’ 

We-11, let me see. . . , You’re sort of light in the mom- 
ng-’ 

‘Good. Change any appointments I have.- And get right 
m the phone and book me on the earliest Metroliner to 
Philadelphia in the morning. It’s important. At least, I hope 
t is.’ — . ' r 



6 


It was a small, nondescript wood-frame house behind a 
larger residence on South Jessup Street in Philadelphia. It 
had probably been a guesthouse once, but was now a rental* 
perfect for a single person who wanted privacy. 

Before leaving Washington, D.C., Chris Collins had 
learned what he could about Susan Radenbaugh. There was 
little to know. She was Donald Radenbaugh’s only child. She 
was twenty-six years old. She had graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. She was employed by the Philadelphia 
Inquirer as a feature writer. 

When Collins personally had telephoned the newspaper 
to make an appointment with her, he had been informed 
that she was home ill. Collins could understand this. She had 
lost her remaining parent. She would need a little time to 
pull herself together. Collins had not bothered to call her at 
home. He was certain she would be there. 

Once he had arrived in Philadelphia, he had directed the 
chauffeur of his rented car to take him straight to the address 
on South Jessup Street He had left his car, driver' and 
bodyguard a half block from his destination and returned tc 
the address on foot 

Now, from the sidewalk, he looked up the drivewaj 
toward the porch of the rear house, and finally he started 
toward it He tried to think how he would approach Susar 
Radenbaugh. Actually there was nothing to plan Eithei 
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er father had told her something about The R Document or 
ie had not. It was his last faint hope. After Susan, dead end. 

He covered the small plot of backyard, reached the front 
[oor of the rear house, and rang the bell. 

He waited. No answer. 

He rang the bell again without getting any response, and 
tad just about decided that she had gone to the store or 
m off to her doctor when the door opened partially. A 
'oung woman peered out at him from the crack of doorway, 
ihe was attractive, with blond hair down to her shoulders 
;nd a scrubbed face that seemed unnaturally pale and set 

‘Miss Susan Radenbaugh?’ he asked. 

She gave him a tentative, worried nod. 

1 called your newspaper this morning to make an appoint- 
nent. The city desk said you were home ill. I came in from 
iVashington to see you.’ 

‘What do you want?’ she asked. 

1 want to talk to you briefly about your father. Fm sorry 
hat-’ 

‘I can’t see anyone now,’ she said abruptly. She was plainly 
iistraught - 

‘Let me explain-’ 

‘Who are you?’ 

‘I am Christopher Collins. I’m the United States Attorney 
jeneral. I-’ 

‘Christopher Collins?’ She recognized the^ name. ‘What 
ire you-’ 

‘I must talk to you. Colonel Noah Baxter was a close 
friend of mine, and - ’ 

‘You knew Noah Baxter?’ 

Wes. Please let me in. I’ll just be a few minutes.’ 

She hesitated, and then pulled back the door. ‘All right 
But only for a few minutes.’ ' - 

He went past her into the cramped, tasteful living room, 
heavily decorated with colorful cushions. There was a door 
to the left that probably led to a bedroom, and an archway to 
the right revealed a small dining table and an entrance to 
the kitchen. 

‘You can sit down,’ she said. 

He sat down on the edge of the nearest object, an ottoman. 
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She did not sit. She stood across from him, nervously 
brushing her hair back. , : 

‘I’m very sorry about your father,’ he said. ‘If there’s 
anything I can do-’ - ‘ 

‘It’s all right. Are you actually the Attorney General?’ 

‘Yes.’ ' ■■ • 

‘The FBI didn’t send you?’ 

He 'smiled. ‘I send them. They don’t send me. No, I’rr 
here of my own accord. On a personal matter.’ 

‘You said you were a friend of Colonel Baxter’s?’ 

‘I was. I believe your father was also.’ - 

‘They were very close.’ . 

‘That’s why I’m here,’ said Collins. ‘Because , your fathei 
and Colonel Baxter were friends. The night- Colonel Baxtei 
died, he left a message for me in what turned out to be 
his dying words. It was about a matter I’ve been pursuing 
ever since. I couldn’t get the information from Colone 
Baxter, but it occurred to me that your' father might havi 
heard something about it from the Colonel. I know thf 
Colonel often confided in your father.’ - - ... 

‘It’s true,’ said Susan Radenbaugh. ‘How did you knov 
that?’ ■ - - "■ 

‘From Mrs Baxter - Hannah Baxter - who suggested J 
visit your father in Lewisburg. She felt he might know some 
thing about the matter. I did go to Lewisburg two days ago 
only to learn of your father’s death. Then I heard you wen 
the one person your father had stayed in touch with. I 
occurred to me that your father might have spoken to yor 
about the matter Fve been investigating. I decided to tracl 
you down and see you.’ 

‘What do you want to know?’ . . 

He took a deep breath, and he posed the question, f 
wondef if your father ever spoke to you about somethin! 
called The R Document?’ . . 

She looked blank. ‘What’s that?’ 

Collins heart sank. ‘I don’t know. I had hoped yot 
•would.’ ' . - . 

No, she said firmly, ‘Fve never heard a word about it.’ 

Dammit, he muttered under his breath. ‘Forgive me. 1 
guess I m disappointed. You and your father were my las' 
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ts. Well, I tried and that’s that.’ He came wearily off the 
,oman. ‘I won’t bother you anymore.’ He hesitated. ‘Let 
j say just this. Colonel Baxter believed in your father. In 
;t, before his stroke he was working on getting your father 
parole. Since then I’ve reviewed his case, and I agree with 
)lonel Baxter. Your father was a fall guy. I too planned to 
3rk on his parole. I promised Mrs Baxter I’d discuss the 
trole with your father when I went to see him about The 
Liocument. Hannah Baxter told me she would write your 
ther to expect me, to cooperate with me.’ He shrugged his 
loulders. ‘Well, I guess I’m always too late.’ 

He saw the girl’s eyes widen and her hands go to her 
outh, as' she looked past him, and suddenly there was a 
ird voice in the room. 

‘You’re not too late this time,’ someone said from behind 
ollins. ; 

He whirled around and found himself confronted by a 
ranger standing under the archway-leading from the living 
)om to the dining room. 

The older man seemed vaguely familiar, yet was unknown 
) him. 

■ The 'man walked toward him and stopped. T’m Donald 
.adenbaugh,’ he said quietly, ‘You wanted to know about 
'he R Document? "What do you want to know?’ 

* * * 

t was more tkar_ a half hour before The R Document was 
aehtioned meardugfclly again.. 

First, there had been Collins’ incredulity to deal with, 
iadenbaugh dealt with it briefly. ‘Radenbaugh risen from 
he dead,’ he ha d said. T am dead, but in name only, Other- 
vise, I'm very much alive. We'll get into me when I know 
yore about you, and how you got to me.’ 

Then, there had been Susan’s incredulity tv' deal with, 
rier father dealt with it early. ‘You can't hmU'vsttmd how t 
nok the chance of revealing myself, fusin' 1 ''specialty to 
someone from the Department of J Ustiee',' 1 i's because \ need 
someone, besides you, whom I can tutsi. 1 think \ can. trust 
Mr Collins. He sounded sympathetic even when he d-'dh'i 



know I was here. I need help, Susie. Maybe if I do some- 
thing for him, he’ll do something for me.’ 

Firially, there had been RadenSaugh’s own incredulity 
to deal with. He had dealt with it. by demanding to knov 
how Collins could possibly know about The R Document oi 
suspect that Radenbaugh knew anything about it ‘You maj 
have explained to my daughter. I couldn’t hear anything yoi 
were telling her at fast. I was hiding in the kitchen. Later : 
came closer, to listen. Before we can go any further, you hac 
better tell me how you got here.’ . 

They had settled down facing each other, on the daybed 
backed by the cushions piled against \the"wall of Susan’* 
living room. 

Collins had spoken carefully, slowly, frankly, in ful 
detail, of the events that had occurred since the night o 
Colonel Baxter’s death. Finally, he had talked about seeing 
Hannah Baxter. While she had disclaimed any knowledge o 
The R Document, she had thought that if Noah had con 
fided its contents to anyone it might have been to Donalc 
Radenbaugh. 

‘Yes, she wrote me to expect a visit from you/ Raden- 
baugh had said. 

‘And I went to visit you,’ Collins had said. The wardei 
told me you were dead. But here you are.’. 

‘Now I know how you got here,’ Radenbaugh had said 
‘Now let me tell you how I got here. AM how lucky I am tc 
be here. It’s quite a story. You’ll have to suspend disbelie: 
completely/ 

Collins had listened, mouth agape, often unable to sus 
pend disbelief. Vernon T. Tynan’s secret nocturnal meet in; 
with Radenbaugh, and his offer of freedom in exchange foi 
three-quarters of a million dollars, had been a stunner. I 
had also raised the question of why Tynan required a large 
sum of money so badly that he would take such a risk, W 
Collins had not interrupted with the question. He had corn 
tinued to listen, as Radenbaugh had related his story to the 
moment of the destruction of his hotel room where his altei 
ego, Herbert Miller, had been neatly obliterated. 

At the end of Radenbaugh’s recital, Collins had had nc 
more doubts about what had been happening in California. 
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Tynan,’ he had said aloud. 

“He’s behind everything,’ Radenbaugh had agreed. It’s 
simple to see why. I read the 35th Amendment. It’ll make 
him the most powerful man in America. More powerful 
than the President. Yet I’d bet there’s not one bit of concrete 
evidence against him.’ 

Collins had thought about it. ‘Not so far as I know. Unless 
- unless he’s involved with The R Document. Can we talk 
about that now?’ 

‘We can. But before we do, I want three things from 
you.’ 

-"'‘Name them.’ 

‘First, I want the plastic surgery completed on my face. 
' r he eyes, at least. They would probably be enough. I don’t 
link I’d be recognized today, but if I were. I’d be dead for 
ire. Tynan would see to that.’ 

‘No problem. We have a surgeon in Carson City, Nevada, 
lat the FBI doesn’t know about Both the Cosa Nostra and 
ie CIA use him, if that amuses you. When would you want 
:done?’ 

Tmmediately. Like tomorrow.’ 

‘Done.’ 

‘Second, I need a new identity. Donald Radenbaugh died 
1 Lewisburg. Herbert Miller died in Miami.’ He had pulled 
ut his wallet removed three cards, and handed them to 
bllins. ‘A driver’s license, a car-rental credit card, and a 
ocial Security card - all that’s left of Herbert Miller. No 
ood now. I need new papers. I’ve got to be somebody .’ 

They have to be prepared in Denver,’ Collins had said. 
You’ll have them in five days. What else? There was one 
aore thing.’ 

Yes. A solemn promise from you.’ 

.‘Go ahead.’ ~ 

' That if it is ~ ever possible, one day, to tell the truth 
ibout what Tynan did, about my supposed death, you’ll do 
w - and after I’ve returned my share of the money, you’ll 
lelp restore to me my own name and get me my parole or 
pardon.’ ' 

.‘I don’t know if that will ever be possible.’ 

‘But if it is?’ 
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‘The United States is i ^ to^support 'a single com- 

munity built and < u 1 M ' nC ; Arizona, where Phelps 
pany. Typically, let us say. W ^ Evcry home , store. 
Dodge has its open-pit copp Dodge. Public utilities 

business building is owned > y P { fi lhc community is 
arc provided by Phelps Dougc. The mu t(Wns 

company or person dominated the We of thu tow . 

IfSZt'to*. a place where «»« w-P^rW 

and tight economic and social “”' r ° there was 

munities that Tynan found to be ncur-cnmctu^ , ft 

one that fascinated him. It had tin, best t B ,, C(1Ar) , 0 
suit'ered virtually no crime or disorder. It w < < ^ 

City, and it was owned entirely by the Argo 1 . 

Refining Company of Arizona Tynan i m adt * 1 ll ^ 
investigation of that community. He found the sccrct W A g 
City's record. He found that in this conmuuu ty t He Bill cj 
Rights, most of the freedoms under the Bill of R glUR. »i 
been suspended. The inhabitants did not scem o obj f 
They were satisfied so long as they were economically ana 
physically secure. Using the legal structures of tins town 
Tynan developed his idea for the 35th Amendment, 
decided that what could work in Argo City, Arizona, con 
work throughout the United States of America. 

‘Fascinating,’ said Collins. ‘And diabolical. 1 _ , - 

‘Even more diabolical was What Tynan, did to this town 
He had to be positive that every aspect of the 35th Amend 
ment would work in real life. So he used the people c 
Argo City as his guinea pigs. How was he able to move i 
his agents and do this? He investigated the company that na 
been running the town, and he found that Argo Smeltui 
and Refining had been getting away with tax fraud for year 
Tynan put pressure on the board of directors, and they wci 
quick to make a deal. If Tynan would not report his undini 
to the Justice Department, they would give him and h 
aides a free hand in running the community. So Tynan, as 
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might run the Committee on National Safety under the 35th 
Amendment, ran a prototype safety committee in Argo City. 
It was his proving ground to see how the 35th would work 
in action.’ 

‘My God, incredible,’ said. Collins. ‘You mean that city, 
without a Bill of Rights, exists -today.’ 

‘As far as I know, it does.’ 

‘But that can’t be done in a democracy. It’s illegal.’ 

‘It’ll be legal once the 35th passes in California,’ said 
Radenbaugh. ‘Anyway, the results of that experiment repre- 
sent the first half of The R Document.’ 

‘And the second half of The R Document?’ 

Radenbaugh threw up his hands. T don’t know.’ 

Collins pondered what he had heard. ‘I can’t believe this 
has been going on. What about the'results? Did it work in 
Argo City?’ 

Radenbaugh stared at Collins. ‘You’d have to see for 
yourself.’ He paused. ‘Would you like to?’ 

You’re damn right I would. I want to get to the bottom 
of Tynan’s plot. There’s a lot at stake. Is it safe?’ 

L' ‘There aren’t many visitors to that town. At least, there 
weren’t, the last I heard. But just the two of us won’t be 
conspicuous.’ 

There might be three of us.’ 

‘Three?’ said Radenbaugh. ‘That could be dangerous.’ 

‘It would be worth the risk,’ said Collins. 

* * * 

rhe moment that Chris Collins had returned to Washington, 
D.C., he had instigated a crash research project to investigate 
company towns in the United States - company towns in 
general and Argo City, Arizona, in particular. 

The research had gone forward silently and swiftly, and 
row, four days later, he had the manila folders containing 
the basic facts fanned out on the blotter of his huge desk in 
the Department of Justice. 

He began to review the facts. He saw at once that the 
American company town was a natural and innocent phe- 
nomenon connected with the nation’s growth. If a company 



opened a mine in a remote area, it required men to work the 
mine. To lure employees to some out-of-the-way. section of ... 
the country, these companies had to provide a city for 
families to live in. To make a city, the company had to build 
houses, establish businesses, provide recreational facilities 
and medical care. The company also had to provide local . 
government and police protection. In the end, the company 
did everything for the people, and in return the people sub- 
mitted to control by the company and belonged to it. • • ' . 

Collins read the record. There had been Pullman, Illinois 
- ten miles outside Chicago - built by George M. Pullman^ 
the millionaire who had held a monopoly on railroad sleep- ; 
ing cars. Pullman housed his 12,000 employees in. his own 
city. According to a photocopy of a : (iirn-of-the-century clip- . 
ping taken from Harper’s New Monthly Magazine: ‘The 
Pullman companies retain everything. No private individual 
owns today a square rod of ground or a single structure in 
the entire town. No organization, not even a church,', can 
occupy any other than rented quarters. Certain unpleasant 
features of social life are soon noticed . A bad administration 
. , . favoritism and nepotism . . the all-pervading feeling of*,, 
insecurity. Nobody regards Pullman as a real home. The 
power of Bismarck in Germany is utterly insignificant when 
compared with the power of the ruling authority at the Pull- 
man Palace Car Company in Pullman. Every man, woman, 
and child in the town is completely at its mercy. Here is a 
population where not one single resident dares speak out 
openly his opinion about the town in which he lives,’ 

Because George M. Pullman gouged his dependents by • 
levying higher utility charges and rents than neighboring . 
communities, his inhabitants revolted. They sued and even- 
tually they broke his hold on the privately owned com- 
munity. .. 

But Pullman, Illinois, had been an exception. Most \ 
modern company towns seemed decent enough. There was.. 
Scotia, California, owned by the Pacific Lumber Company. 
There was Anaconda, Montana, owned . by Anaconda 
Copper. There was Louviers, Colorado, owned by E. L du 
Pont' dc Nemours and Company. There was Sunnyside, 
Utah, owned by the Utah Fuel Company. There was Trona, 
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California, owned by the American Potash and Chemical 
Corporation. 

And then, in the final folder, there was Argo City, 
Arizona, owned by the Argo Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany — and Vernon T. Tynan and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, __ 

The material available on Argo City was skimpy - sus- 
piciously skimpy. The research made instantly clear the 
difference between Argo “City and the average company 
town elsewhere. In the average company town, not every- 
thing was possessed by the company and not all the people 
were dominated by the company. Sometimes people could 
buy and own their homes. Sometimes outsiders could open 
businesses. Usually, persons not working for tire company 
could live in the community. Not so with Argo City. Appar- 
ently, everything - every home, every commercial enterprise, 
every public and Government facility - was owned and regu- 
lated by the company. There was not a shred of evidence 
that any outsider - a person not working for the company - 
had ever been able to acquire a house or open a shop in the 
City’s history. 

And there had been no serious crime or disorder in Argo 
City - none whatsoever - for over five years. 

It was too good - or too horrible- to be true. 

Collins closed the folder. 

There was only one way to know the truth. To see for 
himself. If what he saw was a preview of America under the 
35th Amendment, then there was someone else, besides 
Radenbaugh and himself, who must see it, someone who 
could stop the 35th Amendment, if necessary. 

His decision was made. - 

He picked up the telephone and got his secretary. ‘Marion, 
"these telephones, were they debugged today?’ 

‘No longer necessary, Mr Collins. The scrambler equip- 
ment you ordered was installed this morning.’ 

This eased his concern. His phone had a scrambler at 
last, which meant all his outgoing phone calls would 
rendered unintelligible until they reached the destination^ 
his call, where they would be unscrambled an id./sao 
into intelligible conversation. 




T only hope we can find what we want in four hours,’ 
aid Collins. 

‘All we can do is try,’ said Radenbaugh. ‘Everything 
/ill depend on how people we see and talk to buy our cover 
tory. Do you h ave the letter? ’ 

Collins patted the breast of his coat ‘Right here. No 
rouble. Someone in Justice got stationery with the Phillips 
ndustries letterhead overnight. I don’t know how it’s done, 
iut they did it. Then I dictated the letter of introduction.’ 

They reviewed and rehearsed their cover story, and tried 
ut suspicious, difficult questions on each other. Their cover 
tory had them in Argo City as representatives of Phillips 
ndustries, which had secured permission from the Argo 
melting and Refining Company for an inspection of certain 
ivic improvements in Argo City. These improvements 
/ould be considered by Phillips Industries in some remodel- 
ng and city planning soon to be done in Bisbee, Arizona. 

‘What’s Maynard going to use for a cover?’ Radenbaugh 
/anted to know. 

‘His story is altogether different. We registered for the 
ftemoon. He’s registering overnight, even though he’ll 
;ave with us. Essentially, he’s a tourist. A retired lawyer and 
enior citizen from Los Angeles. He’s traveling from L.A. to 
'ucson to visit with his son and daughter-in-law, see a 
tewly arrived grandchild. He’s stopping in Argo City over- 
light not only to get some rest after a long trip, but to look 
ato the possibility of buying a home here. He’s been through 
ere once before and was attracted by the community. Now 
e’s considering settling down here.’ 

Radenbaugh wrinkled his swollen nose. ‘I’m not sure of 
hat one.’ 

‘It should do for four hours. Trying to become a resident 
'£ Argo City? That should turn up plenty.’ 

‘ .‘Maybe.’ 

Collins had one more thing on his mind. ‘Do you think 
nyone here - the city manager, newspaper publisher, police 
chief - anyone - has ever heard of The R Document?’ 

‘No one. Not even the board of directors of Argo Smelt- 
ing. No one knows they’re guinea pigs for Tynan’s master 
plan for the United States next year and in the years to 
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come. The R Document can be known only to Vernon 
Tynan, and maybe his sidekick - 1 forget his name - ’ 
‘Harry Adcock.’ 

Wes, Adcock - and, of course, the late Noah Baxter, 
Then there’s me, there’s my daughter, there’s the. priest who 
first told you about it, and there’s you. I doubt if anyone 

else has even heard the name.’ ' - ‘ 

‘Argo City is only, part of The R Document, you said. 
I want to know the rest of it I’ve been hoping we might turn 
up some clue here.’ 

‘You might. But I wouldn’t count on it.’ 

‘Well, I guess all that matters is what we find out here 
today,’ said Collins. 

‘You mean to kill the 35th in California?’ • 

‘Yes. If we don’t find anything here - ’ 

‘Or if we get caught and exposed.’ .. 

‘ - Fm afraid I’ll have to throw in the towel. This is it, 
Donald. It’s going to be a tense afternoon.’ 

‘I know.’ 

Collins held up his watch. ‘John Maynard should be her, 
by now.’ v 

Ten minutes later, Maynard rapped on the door and was 
admitted to Collins’ room. He resembled anything but the 
dignified, imposing Chief Justice of the United States. In his 
>, broad-brimmed brown hat, sunglasses, open shirt, rumpled 
' khakis and ankle-high boots, he resembled an old prospector 
who had just wandered into town after two weeks in the 
blazing desert. • 

‘Here we are,’ he said, ‘all together in this godforsaken 
place. It was a rough ride, that taxi ride from Phbenix. I 
sent the cab back. That was right, wasn’t it?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Collins. ‘We’ll leave here together.’ — 

Maynard tossed his hat on the bed and sat down. ‘But 
now we have to start. We have little enough time.’ He 
looked at Radenbaugh. ‘You, I gather, are Donald Raden- 
baugh.’ 

‘Forgive me,’ said Collins hastily, and he formally intro- 
duced them. 

Maynard held his gaze on Radenbaugh. ‘I hope you’re 
not wasting our time. Your report on Argo City was shock- 
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ing, to say the least. I hope it was accurate.’ 

‘I reported only what I had heard from Colonel Baxter,’ 
said Radenbaugh defensively. ‘The Reconstruction Docu- 
ment was based on Director Tynan’s study of Argo City.’ 

‘Umxn. So weTe to see the future United States in micro- 
cosm, our country as it will appear after the 35th Amend- 
ment is passed and invoked. Well, Mr Radenbaugh, I tell 
you honestly, I find it hard to believe that the conditions 
Colonel Baxter told you prevail here actually do exist. I 
don’t think any community in the United States could get 
away with that for long.’ 

‘Many have, at least to a degree,’ said Collins. ‘I made 
my own study of company towns. While there were none as 
totalitarian as this one is supposed to be, there have been 
some awful practices and restraints.’ 

‘Umm. I suppose anything is possible. If it were actually 
true here . . . ’ He lapsed into thought. ‘Well, that would 
certainly put a new light on everything. We’ll have to find, 
out firsthand, and quickly, what’s really going on. Mr 
Collins, where do we begin?’ 

Collins was ready. He took up his notes. Td like to 
suggest, Mr Chief Justice, that you start by visiting the Argo 
City Realty Company. After all, you are supposed to be 
considering living here. Then, playing the role of a retired 
attorney, you might drop in on the local judge, possibly 
through him get to the sheriff. Also, pay a visit to one of the 
general stores, maybe the supermarket, and get into conver- 
sation with some of the customers.’ 

‘Not so fast,’ said Maynard, who had a scrap of paper 
on his knee and was scribbling down his assignments. 

Collins waited and then continued. ‘If you have time, 
look in on the Argo City Bugle. Go through some of the 
back copies. You won’t have much time for that, but it might 
-give you an opportunity to chat with a reporter or the 
editor.’ 

‘It’s going to take some ingenuity,’ said Maynard. 

*We’ll be in and out of here before anyone becomes 
suspicious,’ said Collins. ‘As for Donald and me, we’ll work 
the library, post office, try to see the city manager. We 11 go 
as far as we can go. We should all talk to as many ordinary 
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citizens as we can. For example, at lunch question a wait- 
ress or two. Or stop some people in the street to get direc- 
tions, and try to engage them in conversation. Let me see ; . . ’ 
He caught the time on his wristwatch. ‘It’s now one fourteen. 
We should all meet back here in my room at five o’clock.- We 
can compare our findings, and possibly by then we will know 
the truth. Shall we go? You leave first, Mr Chief Justice.’ 

Maynard stood up, set his hat on his head, and went out 
the door. Five minutes later, Collins signaled Radenbaugh, 
and together they left the room for the elevator,' to descend 
upon Argo City. 

* * * 

The dty manager pushed Ms gold-rimmed spectacles higher 
on his nose, and his round, pink face above the bow tie 
beamed out at them across his empty desk top. 

‘I’m afraid that’s about all the time I can give you, 
gentlemen.' He indicated the electric clock on' his desk. . 
‘Four fifteen. I have another appointment waiting.’ 

He pushed out from beMnd his desk, and circled it to 
lead Collins and Radenbaugh to the door. ' . ' ? 

‘Glad you could come by, gentlemen,’ the city manager 
said. ‘Hope I was of some help. Remember this, an attrac- 
tive community leads to attractive people, and promotes 
peace. As I told you, and the sheriff will confirm, this, we 
have a handful of misdemeanors in Argo City annually, but 
no felonies. We’ve had no public disorders in five years, 
since we instigated the local law against public gatherings. 
Our civil servants are all content and productive. There’s an 
occasional rotten apple, like that Mstory teacher I men- 
tioned, but we’re getting rid of her quickly, and no harm- 
done.’ He opened the door to let them out. ‘WelI,good luck, 
with your remodeling and rebuilding job in Bisbee. If youv 
do half as well as we’ve done, you’ll be proud of the result^ 
When you see Mr Pitman at Phillips Industries, give him my 
personal regards.’ 

He watched Collins and Radenbaugh depart. When he 
turned back into his office, he found that his secretary had 
followed him, 
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Noticing her perplexed expression, the city manager 
;ked, ‘What is it. Miss Hazeltine?’ 

‘The two gentlemen v/ho just left . . . Did I hear you say 
ley were here to get information to help them remodel and 
ibuild Bisbee?’ 

‘That’s right.’ 

‘But it must be wrong, sir. The city of Bisbee was thor- 
ughly overhauled, replanned, and rebuilt just a few years 
go. I have a file on it from the Bisbee Chamber of Com- 
ierce.’ 

Now it was the city manager who appeared thoroughly 
lerplexed. ‘That can’t be.’ 

‘I’ll show you.’ 

Minutes later, the city manager had gone through the 
ile of clippings, photographs, and maps of Bisbee, Arizona, 
ill extolling the work just completed in rebuilding portions 
>f the city. 

He looked stricken. Immediately, he put through a person- 
;o-person call to Mr Pitman of Phillips Industries in Bisbee. 
After that, he phoned the sheriff. 

‘Mac, two outsiders were just here posing as personnel 
rora. Phillips Industries - the Bisbee branch - asking all 
■finds of nosy questions. They had a letter from Pitman of 
Phillips Industries. He never heard of them. I don’t like this, 
Mac. Should we arrest them?’ 

‘No. Not until we find out who they are. You know our 
orders.’ 

‘ ‘But, Mac-’ 

‘You leave it to me. I’ll get right in touch with Kiley. 
He’ll know what to do.’ 

* * * 

Oh the second floor of Argo City High School, Miss Watkins, 
a prim, severe-looking middle-aged woman, had deft her 
class to join Collins and Radenbaugh in the hallway. 

‘The principal phoned. He said you were waiting to see 
me. What can I do for you?’ 

‘We heard you were fired. Miss Watkins,’ Collins began. 
‘We wanted to ask you some questions.’ 
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‘Who are you?’ 

‘We’re from the school board in Bisbee. We are here 
making a survey of the school system in Argo City! We were 
chatting with the city manager, when he mentioned your 
case. He said you got out of line - ’ 

‘Out of line?’ she repeated, puzzled. 'I was doing my 
job. I was teaching American history,’ 

‘Anyway, they gave you notice.’ 

‘Yes, today’s my last day,’ . \ 

‘Can you tell us what happened?’ asked Radenbaugh.\ • 
‘I’m almost ashamed to repeat it,’ she saidi ‘It’s too 
ridiculous. My class was about to embark on a study of the 
Founding Fathers. To enliven the study, I remembered an 
old clipping I’d saved from a newspaper in Wyoming before 
I came here.’ She fished into her purse, drew out a yellowing 
clipping, and handed it to Collins. ‘I read it to my tenth- 
grade history class ’ 

Collins and Radenbaugh read the lead of the Associated 
Press story: ‘Only one person out of 50 approached on 
Miami streets by a reporter agreed to sign a typed copy of 
the Declaration of Independence. Two called it “Commie 
junk”, one threatened to call the police...’ 

Miss Watkins pointed to the last part of the story. ‘Other 
people who bothered to read the first three paragraphs , of 
the Declaration of Independence had similar comments. 
One said, “This is the work of a raver.” Another said, 
“Somebody ought to tell the FBI about this sort of rubbish.” 
Still another called the author of the Declaration “A red- 
neck revolutionist.” And you can see there, the reporter 
circulated a questionnaire containing an excerpt from. the 
Declaration of Independence among 300 members of a 
young religious group, and 28 per cent answered that they 
thought the excerpt had been written by Lenin.’ 

She took the clipping back. ‘After I read it to my students,' 
I told them I wasn’t going to let them go through my course 
without reading the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution properly, or without understanding those 
classic documents.’ 

‘Did you mention the Bill of Rights?’ asked Collins. 

Well, of course. It’s part of die Constitution, isn’t it? 
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In fact, I sot into quite a discussion with my class about the 
basic freedoms and civil rights. My students seemed highly 
stimulated. However, several of them went home and told 
their parents about it, and it got all exaggerated and dis- 
torted, and before I knew it the head of the Argo Gity Board 
of Education came down on me as a troublemaker. A 
troublemaker? What trouble? I said I was only teaching 
history. He-insisted I was fomenting dissent, and he said he 
would have to terminate me. Truly, I still don’t understand 
what happened.’ 

‘Aren’t you going to protest your dismissal?’ Radenbaugh 
wanted to know. 

Mi§s Watkins seemed genuinely surprised at. the sug- 
gestion. ‘Protest? To whom?’ 

" ‘Surely there must be someone.’ 

‘There isn’t. Even if there were, I wouldn’t think of doing - 
so.’ 

‘Why not?’ persisted Radenbaugh. 

‘Because I don’t want to get involved in such things. I 
just want to be let alone. I believe in live and let live.’ 

- Collins entered the discussion again. ‘But they won’t 
let you live. Miss Watkins. At least, not your way.’ 

She seemed momentarily confused. ‘I don’t know. I guess 
there are rules here, like everywhere. I must have acciden- 
tally broken one. But it’s nothing I’d make a - a public 
fuss over. No. I wouldn’t think of doing that.’ 

‘What happened the last time you taught the Constitu- 
tion?’ Collins wondered. 

_ T had never taught it before. I used to teach European 
history. The city manager’s wife taught American history, 
but she retired last semester and I was moved over to replace 
her.’ , 

^-‘What are you going to do now. Miss Watkins? Stay in 
; Argo City?’ 

‘Oh, no, they wouldn’t let me. Unless you work for the 
company or city, you can’t stay. They wouldn’t give me 
another job. I suppose I’ll go back to Wyoming. I don’t 

wrone’ ^ UpSettbg - 1 J ' ust don,t Hnow what I did 

‘Do you want to tell us more?’ Collins asked. 


‘About what?' 

‘About what goes on here?’ 

‘Nothing goes on here, really nothihg.’ she said too 
emphatically. ’I think I’d better get back to my class. If 
you’ll excuse me now . . . ’ 

She disappeared inside the room. 

Radcnbaugh looked at Collins. ‘Whosaid it. Chris? If 
fascism ever comes to the United States, it’ll be because the 
people voted it in.' 

‘Amen,’ said Collins. He took Radcnbaugh by the arm. 
' ‘We’d better get back to the hotel. There’s a lot to decide.’. 

* * * 

By five minutes after five o’clock the three of them had 
assembled in Chris Collins’ room in the Constellation Hotel. 

Collins was the first to speak,, addressing himself to 
Chief Justice Maynard, who had just sat down on the hard 
bed, had removed his hat, and was now mopping liis wet 
brow. - " ~- 

*Well. Mr Chief Justice, what did you find out?’ 
Maynard seemed dazed. ‘In a word, it’s - it’s - shocking.’ 
' ‘Unbelievable,’ agreed Collins. 

‘Who could even imagine this going on in the United 
States?’ 

‘It’s going on, all right,’ said Collins grimly. ‘The people 
here are so indoctrinated with it, they don’t know what’s 
happened.’ ■ , 

Maynard nodded heavily. ‘Yes, that was my impression.’ 
‘It s late,’ said Collins, ‘and I think the sooner we-get 
out of here and head back for Phoenix, the better. We can 
discuss it in detail in the car. But right now, let me sum up 
what Donald and I found out. Between us, we covered a lot 

of pound, spoke to a lot of people.’ ■ 

So did I,’ said Maynard. ‘I even saw the sheriff and 
the newspaper editor. They talk and they don’t realize what 
they re saying. It’s become a way of life. Never in my ex- 
perienp, here or abroad, at least since the ’Second World 
\V ar, have I seen a population living such a robotlike exis- 
tence. Or dwelling under such an insidious oppression.’ • 
1<M' 



'About what r 

‘About what goes on here?’ 

‘Nothing goes on here, really nothing,’ she said too 
emphatically. ‘I think I’d better get back to my class. If 
you’ll excuse me now...’ ^ 

She disappeared inside the room. 

Radenbaugh looked at Collins. ‘Who said it, Chris? If 
fascism ever comes to the United Slates, it’ll be because the 
people voted it in.’ 

‘Amen,’ said Collins. He took Radenbaugh by the arm. 
‘We’d better get back to the hotel. There’s a lot to decide.’ 

* * * 

By five minutes after five o’clock the three of them had 
assembled in Chris Collins’ room in the Constellation Hotel. 

Collins was the first to speaks addressing himself to 
Chief Justice Maynard, who had just sat down on the hard 
bed, had removed his hat, and was now mopping his wet 
brow. 

‘Well, Mr Chief Justice, what did you find out?’ ' 
Maynard seemed dazed. ‘In a word, it’s - it’s - shocking’ 
‘Unbelievable,’ agreed Collins. 

‘Who could even imagine this going on in the Un; ; 
States?’ 

‘It’s going on, all right,’ said Collins grimly. ‘The p 
" -e so indoctrinated with it. they don’t know v 



Collins rose, and moved restlessly around the room. ‘Let 
ne tell you, in a nutshell, what Donald and I found out. 
The Argo Smelting and Refining Company owns the only 
3asic food and clothing stores in town. The mininc em- 
ployees are paid salaries, bpt they are also given coupon 
Docks, with scrip, which is good only in the company stores. 
When they run out of money', they can use the scrip to buy 
on credit. Thus, most of them wind up in hock to the 
company.’ 

‘A subtle form of slavery or economic bondage,’ added 
tcadenbaugh. 

‘But there is much that is less subtle. The company owns 
“very acre of land, owns or controls the city hall, sheriffs 
office, schools, hospitals, theater, post ollice, church, repair 
shops, city newspaper, this very hotel. The company 
librarian bans books - not so much sex books as political 
books and history books. The post office screens - a euphe- 
mism for opens - all incoming and outgoing mail. The 
school board determines what the teachers should teach. 
The sherilf sees that peddlers and salesmen are not given 
g^rmits. The hotel allows no one to stay more than two days, 
strangers are picked up for vagrancy after three days. The' 
company censors the minister’s sermons. Unmarried men 
and women are segregated by sex into four company board- 
inghouses, which are filled with informers. As to general 
housing-’ 

T looked into that,’ said Maynard. ‘I pretended I was 
considering buying a house and settling down here. It was 
fruitless. Only employees of Argo City Smelting are eligible 
to buy homes. The company holds the mortgage on every 
house that is bought. Mortgage payments are deducted from 
salary'. If the owner decides "to leave town, he must sell his 
'cause back to the company. On rented homes, the rents are 
/liso deducted from paychecks.’ - 

‘More bondage,’ said Radenbaugh. 

Collins moved toward Maynard. ‘What else did you find 
out?’ 

Maynard’s gray head wagged from side to side. ‘Enough 
to sicken me. I have never encountered such blatant dis- 
regard for the Bill of Rights. I stopped once to have a salad 
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in a company cafeteria. While at my table, out of curiosity, I 
jotted down on a napkin - two napkins, actually - the basic 
rights offered in the first ten amendments to the Constitution 
- the Bill of Rights adopted in December, 1791. Next to 
each amendment, I wrote down how the amendment, is 
observed in Argo City. Listen to this-’ _ . 

He tugged the two napkins out of the pocket of his khaki 
jacket and exchanged his sunglasses for a pair of square- •. 
lensed reading glasses. * . 

1 - just listen to this,’ Maynard resumed. ‘The 1st Amend- 
ment guarantees freedom of religion, press, speech, and tluf'V 
rights of assembly and petition. Here in Argo City you 
attend one church or none at all: You read one newspaper, - 
the Bugle. All outside newspapers and most magazines are 
banned. Did you know that? Television consists of one 
local UHF station - company-controlled, of course. National 
programs are videotaped, and only certain ones are shown. 
The same for radio. Taped shows are played. All raidios 
are sold by the company, ones with special band filters so , 
they can’t pick up Phoenix or other cities. Free speech is^ 
crippled all the way. Speak out of turn, and an informed, 
reports you. You are out of a job and out of your home. 
No public gatherings and demonstrations permitted. The 
last one occurred four years ago. It was broken up, and 
the workers protesting lack of safety regulations were 
arrested. The jail was too small to hold them, but unbe*. 
kno.wnst to anyone, there is an internment camp outside of . 
town, in the desert - ’ 

‘An internment camp?’ Collins blinked* remembering 
his son. Josh, and the trip to Tule Lake. 

‘Yes. Four weeks’ confinement in that camp ended the 
protest. There has never been another since.’ Maynard tried, ^ 
to make out his writings on the first napkin. ‘The 22^ 
Amendment gives the citizen the right to keep and bear ' 
arms, meaning it gives each state a right to have a militia. 
But not in Argo City. Only an elite group of company 
employees - higher-placed, dependable ones - can and do 
own weapons. The 3rd Amendment says no soldier can be 
quartered in a private residence, without consent of the . 
owner. Five years ago, a ruling was made here that permits 
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the police, in time of emergency, to move in and live under 
anyone’s roof. The 4th Amendment gives people the right 
to be secure against unreasonable search. An Argo City 
ordinance allows the sheriffs men to enter any home without 
a warrant. The 5th Amendment protects the accused in a 
capital crime - only a grand jury can indict a civilian, by the 
way - and it guarantees due process, and says no one need 
b'e a witness against himself. Well, there’s no grand jury in 
Argo City. A judge decides whether the evidence makes a 
trial necessary. The judges, of course, are appointed by the 
company. The 6th Amendment guarantees that the crimin- 
ally accused shall have a speedy trial, impartial jury, be 
confronted by the witnesses against him, have the assistance 
of counsel for defense. In Argo City you can languish in jail 
indefinitely before being tried. No juries here. One of the 
judges sits as both judge and jury, like it or not Witnesses 
against the accused need not appear -in person. Counsel 
for the defense is supplied by the company.’ Maynard 
uttered a sigh. ‘As Stanislaw Lee once said, “The dispensing 
of injustice is always in the right hands.” ’ 

‘Cripes,’ muttered Radenbaugh. ‘Wrong as they were, 
St least I had twelve jurors and I chose my own defense 
attorney.’ 

Maynard picked up his second napkin and read from it. 
‘The 7th Amendment. Well, this also guarantees the right to 
a- trial by jury - that is, in' suits of common law. This has 
been entirely ignored in Argo City. The 8th Amendment 
promises no excessive bail, protects the citizen against ex- 
cessive fines or cruel and unusual punishment. Well, here, 
for as little as a misdemeanor, the bail is set so high that 
the accused rots in prison until he is tried. I wasn’t able to 
learn the amounts of fines. But apparently cruel and unusual 
punishment is the norm. Guilty people lose their homes, 
protests or felonies send you to a barbed-wire internment 
camp in the hot desert. God knows what else they have in 
their books. The 9th Amendment safeguards other rights 
not specified in the Constitution. I didn’t find out much tying 
into that, except that Argo City citizens apparently have no 
clear rights other than the right to eat and sleep, under 
certain conditions. The 10th Amendment reserves all 



powers not delegated to the Federal Government by the 
Constitution to the states and the people. Here, obviously, 
all powers delegated by the Constitution to the Federal 
Government, the states, or the people are totally controlled 
by the company.’ . . . . ' ■ 

‘Or by Vernon T. Tynan,’ said Collins. 

‘Or by Tynan, yes,’ Maynard agreed. He stuffed the . 
napkins back in his pocket. ‘Gentlemen, how in the devil 
could this have happened? I can see the Federal Govern- 
ment’s not being aware of what’s going on here. But. the 
state of Arizona - one would think the state would be aware 
and act upon it.’ 

‘No, I can see how the situation would be allowed to' - 
exist,’ Radenbaugh said. ‘Ten to one the Arizona Corpora- ,~ 
tion Commission, which is supposed to control corporations, 
is itself controlled by the Argo Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany. Then Tynan had something on Argo Smelting, and he 
moved in on them for his grand experiment.’ 

Maynard was more agitated than ever. ‘This is absolutely .. 
the most appalling situation I’ve ever encountered.’ 

‘We can’t sit by and let it go on,’ Collins said. .‘As 
Attorney General, I’ve got to act. I can send a team <f£ 
investigators in here-’ - ' V 

Maynard raised a hand. “No, that’s not of immediate 
concern. Argo City and its 14,000 people are not the issue. 
They are merely part of the larger issue. You said it yourself, 
Mr Collins. There’s more at stake - far more.’ - - 

‘You mean the 35th Amendment.’ 

‘We know that crime-free Argo City inspired Director 
Tynan to develop the 35th Amendment. We know he tested 
aspects of the 35th, and refined them, using Argo City as a 
laboratory for suppression and repression in the last foiir! 
years. We know we have today seen a preview of the entire _ 
United States a year from now, and in the years to comer# 
California ratifies the 35th and makes- it part of the Con- 
stitution.’ '• . 

The Chief -Justice stood up and aimlessly crossed the' 
room, immersed in some inner conflict, but when he re- 
turned to Collins and Radenbaugh, his creased countenance .. 
had opened up at some private resolution. 
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and exited into the warm late afternoon. 

As Collins and Radenbaugh proceeded to the parking 
lot, Maynard halted to buy the latest edition of the Argo 
City Bugle from a bearded blind vendor seated on a box 
next to the hotel entrance. As the vendor heard the clink 
of the coins, the eyes behind his dark glasses remained 
vacant, but his mouth curled in a smile of thanks. . . 

Maynard hurried to catch up with bis companions. 
Minutes later, Radenbaugh drove the Ford out of the park- 
ing lot, heading back through Argo City toward Phoenix 
and free air. 

* * * 

In front of the Constellation Hotel, the blind vendor, 
pocketed his money, came to Iris feet, and placed what was 
left of Iris stack of newspapers on top of the box. 

Tapping his white cane, he hobbled past the hotel, con- 
tinued on past the parking lot, then turned toward the filling 
station on the comer. Following his cane.he made hisway un- 
erringly to the nearer of the two telephone booths in the rear. 

, He entered one booth, closed the glass door, and propped. 
his white cane in a comer. Finally, glancing behind him?*: 
he removed his dark glasses, pocketed them, took the re- 
ceiver in his hand, dropped a coin into the slot, and absently 
studied the numbers on the dial as he waited. • , 

The operator came on. He gave her the number. After a. 
few moments, he deposited the quarters. 

He waited. The telephone was ringing. A voice came on 
at the other end. 

The vendor cupped the mouthpiece of the phone. . ' 

'Please put me through to Director Vernon T> Tynan,’, 
he said urgently. ‘Tell him it is Special Agent Kiley report- : 
ing from Field Office R.’ - ‘ > 

He waited again. Only seconds. m'! 

Tynan’s voice came on loud and clear, and with equal 
urgency. ‘What is it?’ 

‘Director Tynan. Kiley here at R. There were three of 
them. I recognized only two. One was Attorney General-: 
Collins, The other was Chief Justice Maynard. , . , Absolutely 
no question. Collins and Maynard ’ 
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It was midmoming of the following day, and President 
Wadsworth had telephoned twice within the past fifteen 


minutes. 

For the first time in memory, Director Vernon T. Tynan 
had avoided-taking a call from the President of the United 
States. With Harry Adcock, behind closed doors, he had 
i*bee n deeply occupied listening to a tape that Adcock had 
■ 'delivered. It was the tape taken an hour before of a private 
telephone conversation between Chief Justice Maynard and 
President Wadsworth. The Chief Justice had initiated the 
call, and his curt conversation with the President had lasted 
no more than five minutes. 

The President’s first call to Tynan had come as Adcock 
arrived with the critical tape. Tell him I’m not in my office 
yet,’ Tynan had instructed his secretary. Tell him you’ll try 
. to locate me.’ The President’s second call had come as Tynan 
was still listening to the tape. ‘Just say I’m still not in/ he 
had ordered his secretary, ‘but that you expect me any 

He had heard the tape to its end. 

Adcock shut off the machine. ‘Do you want to hear it 
again, chief?’ 


No, once was enough.’ Tynan leaned back in his swivel 
chair. ‘I must say I'm not surprised. After Kiley reported 
from Argo City last night, I suspected this would happen 
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Now it’s happened. Well, I’d better call the President back' 
and hear his replay of it.’ 

Seconds later, Tynan was connected with the Oval Office 
of the White House. _ 

‘Sorry to have missed you,’ Tynan said breathlessly. ‘Just 
walked in. I had two appointments on the' outside, and 
neglected to let Beth know. Is it something urgent?’. - 1 
‘Vernon, we’re cooked. The 35th is as good as dead.’. 
Tynan simulated astonishment. ‘What are you saying, ■ 
Mr President?’ 

‘Just before I phoned you, I had a call from Chief Justice 
Maynard.’ 

‘Oh?’ , ' ; 

‘He wanted to know if I’d ever heard of a place known 
as Argo City, Arizona. It rang a bell immediately. The place 
you discussed with me last night when you were briefing me 
on the latest Bureau activities. I told Maynard Yes, I knew 
about it, that it was a community the Bureau had been 
investigating for several years. I told him you personally 
had been leading the investigation of Federal crimes in that 
city, and would soon be submitting your findings to 
Attorney General Collins.’ . -t 

‘Correct’ V 

‘Well, Maynard took another view of your activities in 
Argo City.’ 

Tynan acted utterly bewildered. 1 don’t understand.: 
What other view could be take?’ 

‘He had the notion that you had been using Argo City 
as a test site for the 35th Amendment. And the results, while 
they may have pleased you, were horrifying to him.’ ... 
‘That’s absurd.’ '-7 • 

‘I told him it was absurd - exactly that. But the. old coot 
would not be swayed.’ 

‘He’s off his rocker,’ said Tynan. ‘ 

‘Whatever he is, he’s against us. He said he’d never ' 
publicly expressed himself on the 35th, but he was now 
prepared to do so. Then he tried to strong-arm me.’ . V 
‘Strong-arm you, Mr President? In what way?’ . :: 

‘He said if I publicly withdrew my support" of the;35th, 
he would gladly remain silent. But if I refused to. do so, if I 
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refused to change r~j position, then he would speak cut.’ 

_ .‘Who the hell does he think he is, threatening the Presi- 
dent?’ said Tynan.kdknazdj. ‘How did you answer him?’ 

T told him I had consistency stood behind the 35th, 

: and I would continue to stand behind it. I told him I believed 
in it and wanted it ratified as part of the Constitution.’ 

. ‘How did he take that?’ asked Tynan with pretended 
anxiety. 

He said. Then you re forcing me to act, Mr President 
I m stepping down from the Bench and into the political 
arena, so I can speak out while there is still time.” He said 
he was fl ying to Los Angeles this afternoon. He’Jl spend all 
of tomorrow at his Palm Springs home. The day after he’s 
going to drive back to Los Angeles. He said, “I’m holdinsr a 

“ at , fte Ambassador Hotel to announce mv 
resignation from the Supreme Cnurt t> • ' 

amioimcemywillmenesstn fnL. rt ’ - d Im g0Ing t0 

-ai-Ssssss 

35th Amendment’” 8 Speak agamst P«sage of the 
He’s actually ready to do that?’ 

fa, buTtono^^He’sVff to S ? me Sense int0 

And we’re in the soun Tl° • Cahf ® nua m a few hours. 
35th,. we’re finish&^He’uT^ fu out a S air « 

around. Who could hav P 'irn!- ^ ^ V/hole legislature 

our efforts, our hopes desh- tWs would happen? AU 
Wat«a««d? ¥,»? J “ terferen “ of one 
^Jghthta,. 

^SdS^® 1 a ‘ a " ! tele Ptae, raised his head 

of something, won’t 


^ Harry ?^‘ T® c °* dld y will think. 


Chris Collins was in high spirits that evening. For the first 
time he was relieved of tie strain of the last weeks and ready 
to relax. 

Returning from work, and just as he had stepped into 
the house, there had been the awaited telephone call, from 
Maynard. The Chief Justice iiad arrived minutes ago at Los 
Angeles International Airport, and before he and his Wife 
got into their car to drive to Palm Springs, , he wanted to , 
inform Collins of what had transpired that morning. He had 
indeed spoken to the President on the phone. He had asked . 
the President to reverse his position on the 35th Amendment. 
The President had refused to do so. Maynard had then ; 
advised the President that he was leaving for Los Angeles, 
where he would announce his resignation from the Supreme 
Court and say that he intended to speak out, in Sacramento, 
against passage of the 35th Amendment. He would spend a 
day in his Palm Springs study writing his resignation speech 
and his strongly worded- statement to the state legislative 
committees. : , 

‘I hope this does it,’ he had said. 

‘It will, it will,’ Collins had promised, bursting with 
excitement. ‘Thank you, Mr Chief Justice.’ .. 

‘Thank you, Mr Collins.’ - 

Karen had been hovering nearby, wondering, and the 
moment that he’d hung up, Collins had leaped to his feet,, 
grabbed up his wife, started to lift her from the floor; re- 
membered her pregnancy, and merely hugged and kissed 
her. 

Quickly, he had explained to Karen - without going into - 
detail, without mentioning Argo City - the Chief Justice’s 
decision to come out publicly against the 35th 

Karen had been genuinely thrilled. ‘How wonderful, 
darling. Good news at last.’ 

‘Let’s celebrate,’ Collins had said. He had felt light of w 
head and body, as if he had shed pounds of pressure. ‘Let’s ’ 
go out on the town. You name it.’ 

‘The Jockey Club/ Karen had sung out, ‘and Tournedos 
Rossini.’ 

‘You get dressed. I’ll make the reservation. Just the two 
of us. No business, just pleasure, I promise you.’ 
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A half hour later, after showering together, they were 
the bedroom, almost dressed. 

Collins was pulling on the trousers of his best navy blue 
it, stuffing his shirttails inside, when the telephone rang. 
‘You get it,’ Karen called out from the dressing table, 
ly nail polish isn’t dry.’ 

Collins went to the dressing table and prayed it wasn’t 
.isiness. Only a few of the people who had his home 
umber were not connected with the Department of Justice. 
He picked up the receiver. ‘Hello?’ 

‘Mr Collins?’ 

‘Yes?’ 

This is Ishmael Young. I don’t know if you retnem- 
er . . . ?’ 

Collins smiled. As if anyone would be likely to forget 
hat name. ‘Of course I remember. You’re Director Tynan’s 
;host.’ 

Ishmael Young said seriously, *1 hope I’m not really 
emembered that way. But that’s right. I’m doing Tynan’s 
lutobiography, and you were kind enough to see me last 
nonth.’ He hesitated, fumbled for the right words, then, 
with a hew immediacy in his voice, blurted out, ‘I know 
how busy you are, Mr Collins, but if it’s humanly possible 
I must see you tonight I won’t take much time - ’ 
Glancing at his wife, Collins interrupted. ‘I’m afraid I 
am tied up for the evening, Mr Young. Perhaps you can 
call me at die office on Monday, and we can make a - ’ 

_ ‘Mr Collins, believe me, I wouldn’t bother you if it wasn’t 
important T o you, as well as to me.’ 

. ‘We-11, 1 don’t know-’ 

‘Please.’ 

.The tone of Ishmael Young’s voice made Collins capitu- 
late. ‘AH right. Actually, my wife and I were going to have 
dinner together at The Jockey Club.’ 

-'.Tin sorry.. But-’' 

^ ' Never mind. We’ll be there at eight thirty. You can join 
^ After ^ hUng UP> he SaW Karen Iookin S at W™ inquir- 
Collins shrugged. ‘He’s ghostwriting an autobiography 


for Vernon Tynan. He has to see me tonight. I guess. I’m 
curious enough to want to know why. At least, he’s a nice 
guy. I hope you don't mind, honey.’ ..... ■ ,• • • 

‘Silly, I never expected it to be two.’ She. pointed to 
the telephone. ‘Better call The Jockey Club back and malce 
it three. Besides, I’m as curious as you.’ . : 

* .* * . ■- . 

The Jockey Club, located in. the Fairfax Hotel oh Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, was crowded to overflowing by nine 
o’clock that evening. Nevertheless, the best table in the 
restaurant had been reserved and held for Chris Collins 
and his party. 

‘You see,’ Collins had whispered to his wife, ‘there are 
some advantages to being Attorney General.’ > 

‘Or to being a big tipper,’ Karen had replied. 

Ishmael Young, who had been awaiting them outside 
on the comer, had been unusually anxious and constantly 
apologetic ever since their arrival. - ... .‘ ; 

Now, again, as their drinks arrived, and Young absently 
fingered his Jack Daniels and soda, he was apologizjngr-T 
hate intruding on your private evening like this.’ : • ' .’ 

‘We’re delighted to have you,’ said Collins expansively. 
He was feeling wonderful, and he held up his Scotch and 
r water in a mock toast. ‘Here’s to the defeat of the 35th 
Amendment.’ He waited for Karen to take up her vodka 
and tonic, and for the writer to join in the toast, and then 
. he drank. Setting down his glass, he said to Young, ‘You 
didn’t know, did you, that I’m not supporting the 35th 
anymore?’ 

‘But I do know,’ said Young. . 

Collins did not hide his surprise. ‘How could you? It’s 
a personal decision. It’s nothing I’ve made public. And 
nothing I will make public as long as I’m a member of the 
Administration.’ He cocked his head at Young. ‘How. did 
you find out?’ ..... 

■‘You forget,’/€aid!'(Yohng?v,‘J’m working with Director 
Tynan. The DirSapf'kn^s’ ever^thinc. And I’m his ghost.’ 

Collins’ moqd jiacLsobere'd. & £ee. So he knows, also?* 
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me. It is as if I’m not a person. He may be right. I’m a 

blotter.’ ... 

‘So he doesn’t like me,’ said Collins. . ; • • 

‘I decided if he doesn’t like you, then I should. Any- 
thing or anyone Tynan is against,- well, it has to be good. As 
you know, when we first met, I told you he’s not my kind of 
guy. I made up my mind he’s not your kind either. I realized, 
whether you’d admit it or not, we’re on the same side.- That’s 
why I wanted to see you at once, to warn you about some- 
thing.’ 

Karen looked troubled, but Collins remained impassive, y 
‘Go on.’ ' 

‘All right.’ He lowered his voice. ‘Tynan and the FBI 

have been investigating you.’ 

‘Oh, Chris.’ Karen gasped. 

Collins waved her silent. He held on the writer. ‘So what 
else is new? If that’s all-’ . 

‘But I thought-’ 

‘Naturally I was investigated by the FBI. It’s their job.' 
They had to investigate me the minute the President nomi- 
nated me for Attorney General. It was routine.’ ^ 

, ‘No, you misunderstand, Mr Collins: I know they in- ' 
vestigated you weeks ago. I know that was routine. I’m 
trying to tell you that Tynan instigated a new and secret 
investigation of you the other day. It’s in progress right 
now.’ 

Collins blinked at Young - letting it settle in, finally 
comprehending. He exhaled, and said; ‘Well, now.^’Then 
he said, ‘Are you sure?’ 

‘Positive. Not the first time Tynan’s checked on you, 
either. Once, last month, I overheard him speak on the 
phone about Baxter and the Holy Trinity Church and made 
a reference to the Collins thing - ’ • , - - 

Collins interrupted. ‘I know about that. This is morc^ 
important right now. You say you’re positive? You heard 
that Tynan was investigating me again?’ 

Absolutely. I was with him a long time yesterday. He 
got this call. When I’m there and we’re working, he usually 
takes calls only from the President and Adcock, The. call 
wasn t from the President. While he was on the phone, I 
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the maitre d’ had appeared to take their order. 

They all agreed on Onion Soup Gratinde for starters, 
then Collins ordered Tournedos Rossini for Karen, waited 
while Young examined the menu again and finally asked for 
Beef Stroganoff, and for himself ordered Coq au Vin. 

Ishmael Young had returned to his Jack Daniels. ‘In fact, 
speaking of Tynan,’ said Young, addressing Karen, ‘I can 
find no one who loves him except - and I’m only guessing 
here - except his mother and Adcock. Everyone else either 
respects him or fears him ox plain hates him.’ . 

Collins became interested. ‘Except his mother and 
Adcock, you said. Was that just a crack about his mother'? 
Or were you being literal? Does he have a mother around?’ 

‘You wouldn’t believe it, would you? That Vernon T. 
Tynan could have a mother. Well, he has. Just a stone’s 
throw away from here. Rose Tynan. Eighty-four years old. 
She’s in the Golden Years Senior Citizens Village in Alex- 
andria. Nobody knows this except Adcock and myself, bul 
Tynan goes to see her every Saturday. Yes, the monster has 
a certified mother.’ 

‘Have you seen her?’ asked Collins. 

‘Oh, no. Verboten. Once, when I was interviewing him 
about his younger days, he couldn't remember something 
but he said his mother would know and he’d find out from 
\ her. I told him I didn’t know his mother was alive. He said, 
“Oh yes, but I don’t talk about it for security reasons, foi 
her safety.” He wanted to be sure I didn’t put it in the book, 
that she was alive, but he said I could refer to her and he 
wanted some nice things in it about her. And he told me s 
little of her background. That’s how I know.’ 

‘Interesting,’ said Collins. 

‘I can’t imagine Tynan’s having a mother,’ said Karen. ‘It 
makes him sound almost human.’ 

‘Don’t be fooled,’ said Ishmael Young. ‘Caligula also had 
a mother. So did Jack the Ripper.’ 

Collins was amused, but Karen was serious about pursu- 
ing Tynan further with Ishmael Young. ‘Mr Young, if you 
dislike Director Tynan so much 
‘I never said I disliked him. I hate him.’ 

Very well. If you hate him, why are you working with 
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Emmy, like her parents, had been a confirmed anarchist 
Unlike her parents, she had been a passive one, ah intel- 
lectual one. She’s a gentle, sweet person and a political 
theorist, no more. Well, there Tynan had the goods. He con- 
fronted me with it. If I refused to cooperate with him on his 
book, he’d block Emmy’s entrance into the United States on 
the ground that she was an undesirable alien. On the other 
hand, if I collaborated with him on the book, he’d forget it 
and allow her to enter the United States the moment the 
book was done. That was the carrot he dangled in front of 
me. What could I do? I had to bite. That’s why I agreed to , 
write his book.’ 

‘Awful, making you do it that way,’ said Karen. 

‘Then what’s your problem? ’ Collins wanted to know. 

*My problem is - Tynan double-crossed me. Two weeks 
ago, I got my hands on a whole new cache of material, of 
additional research for the book - papers, tapes, whatnot. 
Tynan gave it to me to copy. Lots of it was from the late 
Attorney General’s papers, lots was new material of Tynan’s! 
I’ve been copying this research so I can return the originals 
to Tynan. Well, yesterday, going through some of these^. 
papers, I came across a memorandum Tynan had written to S 
Baxter - apparently he’d forgotten he’d sent it - advising him 
that Emmy Henderson, among others, was to be banned 
from entry into the United States since she was an undesirr 
able alien. The memorandum had been written after his 
promise to me that she would be admitted. He still intends 
to punish me for turning him down in the beginning. You 
can imagine how I felt. I wanted to confront- him with this 
blatant double cross, but I was afraid to. I didn’t know what 
to do. Then I realized that a carbon of the memorandum was 
surely in the files of the Immigration and Naturalization, 
Service as well, and that the Service falls under your control. 
So that’s the other reason why I wanted to see you tonight. ' 
To ask if you could help me.’ 

Collins did not hesitate. ‘Yes, Immigration is one of my 
departments. I can rule on the admissibility of aliens. I’ll be 
only too glad to look up your Emmy’s file. For your part, 
you send me what papers you have on her application. M 
review the case. If she is what you say she L e — ’ ’ 
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overrule Tynan’s recommendation and see 

that she’s admitted.’ , . y , 

‘Mr Collins, I can’t tell you how happy you ve just made 
me. You don’t know how I appreciate this, what it means. 
You don’t know what I owe you.’ . ‘ 

. . Collins smiled. T know what l owe you. But that s not 

the consideration. It’s a matter of justice.’ . 

Karen was the only one at the table who was_ still dis- 
turbed. T want you to do this, Chris. But I’m worried about 
-Tynan. He won’t like it. He could be vindictive.’ 

‘Just don’t worry,’ Collins told his wife. ‘I know how to 
handle the matter.’'He looked at Young. ‘You go right on 
doing his book as if -you don’t know a thing. I’ll take care of 
this quietly. He’ll never know it happened.’ 

Karen seemed relieved, yet still concerned about Tynan. 
‘Does he do this sort of thing often? Director Tynan, I 
mean. Interfering in people’s lives? Behaving this way? It’s 
incredible.’ 

Isbmael Young shook his head, before returning to his 
yfood. There’s nobody like him. With his investigative 
apparatus, he’s Big Brother incarnate. Hell, I’m sure there is 
nothing in your life, Mrs Collins, or your life, Mr Collins, or 
my own life that Vernon T. Tynan doesn’t know about. I’ve 
come to the conclusion that he’s the most powerful man in 
the country. If he isn’t, he will be, once the 35th Amendment 
is passed,’ 


r — 

‘It won’t be passed,’ said Collins quietly. ‘The day after 
tomorrow it’ll be dead, and we’ll all be alive , or ™ ! ” J — ’* 


„ „„ m, u an l/c tuivc again. So don’t 

worry about Tynan. Just eat up, finish your drinks, and be 
merry., Tonight we celebrate.’ 




* J* 
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in the pillow, his back to her. 

She lifted the blanket and slid into her side of the. king- 
size bed. Lifting herself, she leaned over him. His eyes were 
closed. 

‘Thanks for a lovely evening, darling,’ she whispered. 
‘Uh-huh,’ he murmured wearily. 

She lowered her head and put her lips to his cheek. ‘Good 
night, dearest. You’re so tired. Sleep well.’ 

She thought she heard him say good night. 

She looked down at him for a brief interval, finally lifted 
herself again, shifted over to her side of the bed, and settled 
on her back, not having turned off the lamp as yet. She 
stared thoughtfully up at the ceiling. 

Her mind went back to the evening, to The Jockey Club, 
to that pudgy little writer named Ishmael Young. 

He had said early on: ‘The Director knows everything.’ 

He had said later on: ‘Hell, I’m sure there is nothing ir 
your life, Mrs Collins, or your life, Mr Collins, or my own 
life that Vernon T. Tynan doesn’t know about.’ 

She thought about it, as she stared up at the ceiling, and 
she thought about the time in Fort Worth, Texas. 

She could feel agitation grow within her, and she was 
suddenly scared. 

Turning her head toward him on the pillow, she fixec 
on the back of his head, and licked her dry lips. There was 
still time to talk. Maybe not pillow talk, maybe not- a good 
thing to do at a time when he was so tired - but it was tims 
to talk. 

t ‘Chris,’ she called out. ‘Chris, darling, there’s somethinf 
I’ve got to tell you - something I’ve never had a chance tc 
tell you before. I feel I have to now. I should have before 
but anyway, it’s something you have to know. It has to dc 
with not long before we met. Just listen, darling. Just let me 
talk. Will you, darling?’ 

She waited for his response, and then she heard it. 

He was snoring softly. 

Too late. 

With a troubled sigh, she turned away, raised her hanc 
to turn off the lamp, then fell back deeper into the pillow 
eyes open in the darkness. , 
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She shivered - remembering the past, wondering about 

the future. ■ ' , 

She closed her eyes, living behind them awhile, until sleep 

began to draw darkness inside her. — 

Maybe, she thought - her last comforting thought - I’m 
being childish and silly and scared by the night. There are 
no monsters out there. Only people. People like thee and me. 
Go6d night, Chris. Together we’re safe, aren’t we? 

With that, she felt herself sink down, down, down to the 
“’ace where dreams begin. 

* * * 


1 the J. Edgar Hoover Building, Harry Adcock, having 
nished his light lunch, left his seventh-floor office and made 
is way to the elevator. His destination on this Sunday after- 
oon, as it had been every day since the chief had given him 
ie high-priority assignment, was the FBI’s computer Com- 
dex in the rear of the first floor. 

Descending in the elevator, Adcock recalled the exact 
wording of Tynan’s assignment. 

Start with our Attorney General Collins. 1 want the 
bureau to run a quiet check' on him . .j . / want Collins 
:hecked ten times more thoroughly than the first time . . . . 
jo after everyone ever connected with him at any time in 
his life. 


Adcock had wasted no time in assembling two top- 
notch Strike Forces. The larger one, carefully handpicked 
from over 10,000 Special Agents on the outside, was to work 
in the field. These agents had been selected not only for 
their experience and skill, but for their personal loyalty to 
the chief. The smaller Force had been gathered from the 
most trustworthy, tight-lipped personnel inside the head- 
quarters here, and they were to concentrate on the r o-ca/'ed 
paperwork. " 


. The two Forces had plunged into the Collins hr/estigatfor 
immediately. Jhey had gone about their business sfiertlv 
and unobtrusively - insofar as this was possible - r- 
the work-fffled days since they had began, they had vZ-tS 
teams of matenal. Collins' life had & tamSt^ ™ 


as had been the lives of his relatives, associates, friends. 

To date, at least as of yesterday, the results had been 
miserably disappointing to Adcock. Everything found out 
about Collins and those close to him had been legitimate, 
lawful, upright, honest, decent, confirming the Bureau’s 
original investigation. Almost every closet door had been 
opened. Not one had contained a skeleton. It was sickeningly 
unnatural, and Adcock did not believe it. He had been 
around too long, seen too much of the worst in human 
beings, to believe in purity. If you dug deep enough, long 
enough, hard mgh, you would hit pay dirt - sooner or- 
later, dirty pay dirt. 

Of course, he had kept Tynan apprised in a general way 
about the progress of the investigation. Since Tynan was 
never interested in details, only in end results, Adcock had 
not -told the chief of the daily failures to unearth anything of 
practical value. He had told him only that things were mov- . 
ing along; clues and leads were being followed up from 
Albany to Oakland. ; 

Hopefully, today would be a better day, and there would 
be something satisfying and useful to report to the chief. 

Reaching the first floor, Adcock emerged from the elevator 
and proceeded past the ornamental fountain to the FBI’s 
computer complex. 

Inside, he glanced at the wall sign that read FBI 
National Crime Information Center. At once, he 
felt reassured. Then his eyes passed over the electronic gim- 
‘ mickry in the vast room - the control typewriter, the control 
console, the magnetic tape units, the 1,100-lines-per-minute 
printer - and he felt even more reassured. No human im- 
purity could escape detection by these machines,- just as no 
human frailty could avoid detection by the persistent blood- 
hounds in the field. 

Wandering through the complex, 'Adcock searched for 
Mary Lampert. She was a senior communications officer, 
and his major contact down here. Unable to spot her, he 
stopped to ask an operator where she was. He learned that 
she had just stepped out and would be back in a few minutes. 

Adcock found a chair and sat down to wait. 

Surveying the computer network again, remembering the 
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Identification Division upstairs, thinking of the agents in 
the' field, Adcock knew that he would have good news tor 
the chief sooner or later. It was merely a matter of time. 

The language in Adcock’s head was the language of 
relentless statistics. To make himself feel better, he reviewed 
them. 

Computer network. From 40,000 Federal, state, com- 
munity agencies in fifty states, data came in to feed the 
system. Data were collected and stored not only on people 
with arrest records, not only on potential criminals or 
troublemakers, but on dissenters in general, on Congress- 
men, on Government officials, on - critics of the United States 
- hell, on practically everyone over ten years old. Take the 
arrest records alone. About 49 per cent of the population 
would be arrested once in their lifetimes, counting certain 
traffic violations. During their lifetimes, 90 per cent of black 


urban males would be arrested at least once, and 60 per cent 
of white urban males would be arrested at least once. All of 
these arrests were in the data banks. With the crime rate the 
way it was, even skipping traffic violations, about 9 million 
people would be arrested this year. About half would not 
“*be prosecuted, or would have the charges against them 
dropped, or would be tried and acquitted, but all of them 
would also land in the data banks. Besides data from 275 
million police records, there Were also data stored from 350 
million medical case histories, from 290 million psychiatric 
accounts, from 125 million business credit files. 

Identification Division. Every day, every single day, 

34.000 new sets of fingerprints came into the FBI - about 

15.000 of these from police agencies, and about 19,000 from 
Government agencies, banks, insurance companies, license 

. ~ bureaus, and other sources. Every damn day, mind you. 
jyBack in 1975, the FBI had 200 million sets of fingerprints on 
'"••• ^ c - Today, maybe 250 million. One-third of the cards were 
-• m the criminal files, and two-thjrds in civil files. 

FBI agents in the field. There were over 10,000 out there 


including^ the Strike Force working on this investigation 
The Strike Force had been * - - - 


- - - - interviewing the subject’s 

relatives, friends, acquaintances, business associates, as well 
as visiting schools, clubs, shopkeepers, bankers, doctors 
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lawyers. They, were out there, yeah, wiretapping and bug- 
ging, shadowing and tailing, planting informers, taking 
photographs. They were out there entering unoccupied 
apartments and houses, examining the contents of garbage 
cans, opening and inspecting and resealing mail. 

Marvelous. Who could escape Tynan’s army? If there 
were impurities, they would be found, they certainly would 
be found. 

Harry Adcock was glad he had taken his mental inven- 
tory. He was feeling better and better. I 

His reverie was, interrupted by a feminine face bent closei' 
to his own. He could smell the perfume, and he heard her ' 
whisper, ‘Hello, Harry.’ 

He raised his head. Mary Lampert had returned. 

‘Did I keep you waiting long?’ she asked. 

‘No, no. What do we have today?’ 

‘Come into the office.’ ' r 

In her austere pubbyhole, he settled down across from 
her desk. He watched her go to the fireproof file cabinet 
and unlock it. He liked to watch her, and again admired the 
chief’s taste. She didn’t look like a senior communication^ 
officer, but she didn’t have to because that was only one <n* 
her jobs, Adcockreminded himself. He continued to observe 
her as she opened the file drawer. Mary Lampert was thirty- 
two years old and five feet seven. She wore a fluffy hairdo, 
had cool green eyes, a broad-bridged short nose, moist and 
sensuous full lips. Her dress was molded to her breasts, 
which were high and firm, and to her generous thighs, 
revealing the line of her panties. 

Adcock’s acned face relaxed in pleasure. 

She was coming toward him. ‘Here it is,’ she said, handing 
him the manila folder. ‘There’s the latest data covering the 
last twenty hours.’ . - : ^ 

He opened the folder and scanned and thumbed the 
pages. When he finished, pleasure had left his countenance 
to be replaced by disgust. ‘God damn,’ he said. ‘Nothing.’ 

Mary nodded. That’s what I thought, too. Looks like 
. a surveillance report on the Cub Scouts and Brownies' of 
America.’ 

‘We’ve got to keep trying, Mary. The chief expects - ’ 
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The telephone jangled, and he broke off his speech.while 
Mary answered the phone. 

‘Oh, really?’ she said into' the phone. Til be right up.’ , 
Adcock looked at her questioningly. - 
‘Identification Division,’ she said. ‘You wait here. I’ll be 
back in'a jiffy. It has to do. with our case. I don’t know what.’ 

She started for the door. Again he watched her as she 
left, the pantie line across the buttocks beneath her dress. 
-He must remember to' tell her to wear that dress the next 
time she saw the chief. . - 

This brought his mind entirely to Vernon T. Tynan - to 
his responsibility to Tynan, how he had always done every- 
thing possible to please Tynan and make him happy, how 
he could not let him down in their pursuit of that traitorous 
Collins. 

He had never let the chief down before, and he did not 
itend to do so now, especially not now, when there was so 
mch at stake. Tynan had always taken care of him, and 
tell, he’d give up his life for Tynan, if necessary. 

He knew, all right, about how people in this crappy town 
alked about their relationship, meaning himself and Tynan, 
ie’d always suspected the talk, but he knew for sure that 
light they’d bugged a high-level Washington society party - 
Congressional types. State Department people, the like — 
md he’d made out on the tape a group gossiping and Jaugh- 
ng. He’d heard them gossiping and laughing about Vernon 
T. Tynan and Harry Adcock, those two aging homosexuals. 
He’d always known, that the talk went on, but here it was: 
Tynan and himself as fags. 

He’d never been more furious. 


Not that it mattered, but it was just so smart-ass wrong 
and unjust. 

^True, Adcock loved Tynan, but as a man can love a man 
without being a homosexual. Hell, he loved Tynan and 
worshipped him. As for the rest, Adcock had had a real 

TTrfTVh? 0 u g ag0 1° definc her Matures now -but 

he’d Snfdthe FBi e Tv ^ d ^ ^ b a time before 
ne d joined the FBI Tynan was not a substitute for her but 

rather for the father he had never known, having known only 
an orphanage m ta yonlh. fc f act , there 
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other women during his early years in .the FBI, just bed 
partners, but once he really rose in the FBI, once Tynan 
took over, there were no others. He had dedicated himself 
to the Bureau - to Tynan and the Bureau - and to no one and 
nothing else. He had taken an unsworn pledge of celibacy, 
with the FBI as his lifetime religious order. 

As for Vernon T. Tynan, my God. Those smart-asses out 
there didn’t realize Tynan was normal about women, only 
careful and discreet, considering his critical position. Once 
a week, as long as Adcock could remember, Tynan had been 
visited by some young woman sent to him by a grateful t 
' madam in Baltimore. Because Tynan did not like to get too 
involved, dared not, he kept these women at arm’-' length. 
He permitted them to go down on him, and no more. 

Then three years ago, when the madam had died dr 
retired, Tynan had sought a new outlet for his sexual needs. 
He had to be cautious, but fortunately he had. hit upon a 
brilliant solution. The FBI was beginning to take on more 
female personnel, not only as secretaries and clerks but as 
Special Agents and computer operators. When an opening 
came about for a communications' officer in the compute?^ 
complex, Tynan' had suggested that his old sidekick, Adcock, ' 
personally screen the female applicants, and run a check on 
the best of them as to their computer experience - and sexual 
compliance - and then hire the most talented. "■ 

- Mary Lampert got the job. Her job ordinarily consisted 
of five days a week at FBI headquarters and one night a 
week at Vemon T. Tynan’s suburban home. One evening out 
of every seven - each Friday night - Mar}' Lampert, camou- 
flaged by files under her arm, went to Tynan’s heavily 
secured Georgian house near Rock Creek Park. She joined 
the chief in three or four drinks. She undressed him. She 
undressed herself. They played around on the bed. Then she 
moved her head down between his. legs. Like clockwork, 
once a week, every week, for three years. Who in the hell 
were those smart-asses to say Vemon T. Tynan wasn’t 
normal? 

Boy, Adcock thought, it would sure shake up those" 
smart-asses in the capital city to know how normal the 
Director and the Associate Director were — probably -the 
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only normal human beings (except for the President) in this 
depraved community. And it was just as normal, Adcock 
thought, for him to sublimate himself to Tynan, for him to 
be the loyal and devoted servant of the truly greatest man in 
the United States of America. 

That was. why he couldn’t disappoint Tynan now in this 
all-important matter of the Collins investigation. 

Yet despite all their concentration and efforts, there had 
been no break in the case. 

He was becoming gloomy and discouraged once more 
when he realized that Mary Lampert, senior communi- 
"cations officer, was standing before him, beaming down 
upon him. 

, With a flourish she laid a fingerprint card and a sheaf 
of paper-clipped sheets of paper on his lap. 

‘Good news, Harry,’ she said. 

He was startled. ‘What is it?’ 

‘The Collins investigation,’ she said. ‘Just came through. 
See for yourself.’ ' - 

He took up the sheaf of papers, examined the finger- 
-print card, puzzled, and slowly began to leaf through the 
^•papers, one by one. Quickly his puzzlement vanished. 

‘My God!’ he said - and at last he Was beaming, too. 

* * * 

.It was ten minutes to eight in the morning, and Chris Collins 
stood before the bathroom mirror and finished shaving with 
his single-edged razor.. He lathered his face once more, then 
ducked low over the bowl, scooped up two handfuls of warm 
water, and rinsed the soap off his face. 

Straightening, he began to hum as he considered himself 
[in the mirror. Lately, the mirror had reflected a long, narrow 
J^face that seemed perpetually haggard and made him seem 
old beyond his years. But this morning his face was - or 
seemed to be - as healthy and unlined as that of a young 
athlete. 6 

Perhaps the transformation was due to his still exhilarated 
mood. 

Ever since the call from Chief Justice Maynard two days 
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ago. when the jurist confided that he was resigning from 
the 'high court and preparing to speak out against me 35th 
Amendment. Collins had been unremittingly cheerful. Not 
even the later news, the night before last at dinner - Ishmael 
Young’s warning to him that he was being secretly investi- 
gated by the FBI - had cast a pall- on Collins’ good mood. 
Several times yesterday, reflecting on Tynan’s behavior, he 
had weighed confronting the Director, and revealing what 
he knew. Certainly, that would have embarrassed Tynan 
and put an immediate end to the investigation. But finally, 
Collins had decided that he didn’t give a damn. He’d let 
Tynan play his useless game. For one thing, Tynan would 
learn nothing. There was nothing in Collins’ past, or in his 
present activity, to hide. For another thing; his contest with 
Tynan was just about over. Collins knew that he now held 
the trump card. 

Persuading John G. Maynard to speak out had been the 
ultimate victory. With this, all tactics of the opposition 
would be obliterated. Tynan’s dream of glory, of gaining 
dictatorial power through the 35th, would be ended the 
moment Chief Justice Maynard raised his voice in Sacra-, 
mento against the Amendment. Even Tynan’s mysterious’ 
weapon. The R Document, whatever it really was, could be 
forgotten. Despite Baxter’s deathbed warning that it must 
be exposed, The R Document would be rendered impotent 
and harmless by Maynard’s statement today in Sacramento. 

Wiping his face dry, Collins freed a fresh blue shirt 
from a hanger and put it on. As he buttoned it, he calculated 
the precise moment of victory for democracy in the United 
States. The clock on the tiled ledge below his bathroom 
mirror told him it was exactly eight o’clock here in Washing- 
ton, D.C. That meant it was five in the morning in California. 
About now, Maynard would be rising from his bed and 
preparing for the two-hour drive from Palm Springs to Los 
Angeles. There, at nine o’clock, as Collins was breaking for 
lunch here, Maynard would hold his news conference, stun 
the nation with his resignation, stun all of California with 
the word that he was flying to the state capital to urge the 
legislature to vote down the 35th Amendment. There, at 
three in the afternoon, just as Collins was leaving Iiis office 
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for home and dinner here, Maynard would be reading his 
electrifying statement against the 35th first to the Judiciary 
Committee of the State Assembly, then to the Judiciary 
Committee of the State Senate. 

Mere hours from now, the California Assembly would 
be voting on the Constitutional Amendment, with the Senate 
voting after that But it would never reach the Senate. It 
would die forever in its first test in the Assembly. Maynard’s 
judgment his influence and prestige, would have carried the 
day. 

Collins found hims elf whistling, ‘Glory, glory, hallelujah,’ 
^realized that that was pretty comey, and stopped. He had 
pulled on his necktie and knotted it, preparing to join Karen 
for a hasty breakfast before hurrying to the office, when he 
heard a knocking on the bathroom door, 

’Chris?’ 


*Yes?’ 

‘There’s a gentleman here to see you. A Mr Dorian 
Schiller. He says he’s a friend.’ 

Collins opened the bathroom door. ‘Dorian Schiller.’ 
r y T didn’t recognize the name. That’s why I didn’t let him 
tnl’ll tell him-’ 

Karen had started to turn away, when Coffins reached 
out and grabbed his wife by the shoulder. ‘No, wait, Karen. 
That’s the assumed name I gave Donald Radenbaugh.’ 

•Who?’ 


*Never mind. TU explain later. He is a friend. Let him 
right in. I’U be there in a second.’ 

While his wife went off to the front door to admit Raden- 
baugh, Collins found his suit coat in the dressing room. 
Slipping into it, he wondered what Radenbaugh wanted 
at this hour. Since their return from Argo City, he had met 
TJffrith Radenbaugh only once, although he had spoken to 
^bim daily on the. phone. He had settled Radenbaugh in a 
two-room suite in the Madison Hotel at 15th and M Streets 
and had brought him ah available notes and research on 
an alternative plan to combat crime and disorder in the 
nauon. It was an alternative plan to replace the 35th Amend- 
ment, one Coffins wanted to introduce at the President’s 
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first Cabinet meeting following California’s rejection of the 
35th. 

Radenbaugh’s appearance here this morning was a sur- 
prise. Collins had made it clear to Radenbaugh that it wouH 
be best that he not venture far from the confines of the hotel, 
that he stick close to his rooms. He bad been too well known 
in Washington. Although his person had been considerably 
altered, someone who had known him well might recognize 
him. That could lead to trouble, possibly even to his extinc- 
tion. Collins wanted him in Washington only long enough to 
develop the newly devised crime bill, while an effort was 
made to find him some kind of reasonable job in a small 
community in a remote part of the country. 

Concerned, Collins left his dressing room, passed through 
the bathroom and bedroom, strode up the corridor, and 
entered the living room. He expected Radenbaugh to be 
seated, but Radenbaugh was on his feet, pacing agitatedly. 
Karen was at the coffee table, setting down a breakfast tray. 

’Donald,’ Collins greeted him. T hadn’t expected you 
You’ve met my wife ... ?’ 

Radenbaugh halted, as if he hadn’t . heard, - but Ka ret 
called out that they had already introduced themselves. SlW 
added/T brought you some juice, coffee, toast. I’ll leave yoi 
two to talk.’ , _ 

Karen left them. 

Radenbaugh stared at Collins, his face a picture oi 
misery. ' 

Bad news,’ he said, at last, ‘very bad news, Chris.’ Befor< 
Collins could react, Radenbaugh went on quickly. -‘It’s beer 
on television since six this morning. I always turn on th< 
set when I get up. I tried to call you right away, but I hac 
misplaced your unlisted number. So I came right over.’ 

Collins did not move. He had a premonition of disaster 
What is it, Donald? You look a wreck.’ 

The worst news possible.’ He was breathing like ai 
asthmatic. ‘Chris, I don’t know how to tell you — ’ 

‘Dammit, what is it?’ . , - \ 

Chief Justice Maynard and Mrs Maynard - they wen 
murdered in their beds last night — killed by a commoi 
housebreaker.’ 
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Collins felt his knees go liquid. ‘Maynard - murdered? 
I- 1 can’t believe it’ 

‘In Palm Springs, California, around two thirty this morn- 
ing. Maynard and his wife, Abigail, they were in bed asleep, 
As far as can be reconstructed, someone got in through the 
service-porch door. The person entered their bedroom. 
Apparently, Maynard was awakened. He tried to get out of 
bed or made some kind of move. The gunman shot twice 
with a Walther 9-millimeter P-38 - got him in the chest 
and in the head - killed him instantly. Tliis roused Mrs 
---Maynard, and the gunman fired three bullets into her - ’ 

‘Oh, Christ, I’ve never heard anything like this!’ 

T was shocked out of my skin. I didn’t know how to tell 
you.’ 

Collins moved disconsolately around the room, constantly 
. hitting a fist into the palm of his hand. ‘A tragedy like that. 
Who coidd have imagined? I mean - not only this senseless 
killing of one of the nation’s greatest men - really,, one of 
the greatest - but destruction of our last hope to put an end 
to the threat of a virtual dictatorship. Dammit, what in the 
-hell is this country coming to?’ 

‘You mean, what will it come to,’ Radenbaugh said. 
Where's your television set?’ 

Tn here,’ said Collins, starting back into the corridor. 
Radenbaugh followed him. ‘I gather it’s been on the toy 2 
direct from Palm Springs since six this morning. Let's find 
out what’s happening.’ 

, • They entered the book-lined paneled study. The television 
..set was built flush into the- wall. Radenbaugh sat forward 
. on the couch ..as Collins turned the set on, waited, adjusted 
.thepicture and sound. 

Coffins took the arm of a captain’s chair and drew it an 
> close to the set. Dumbly, he watched what was tzkh^ zfra- 
. oathescreen. 

The camera was panning the front of the cent emncm~ 
desert house where the tragedy had occurred. A eerier: V 
police was stationed before the walk to the bzsk ?hur~ 
clothes detectives kept going and coming thrcqgr drewe: 
hont door. Off to one side, dozens of nerghrerr 
® nightclothes, stood stricken, observmgtfce 



Now the mobile unit’s camera held on the network’s 
reporter, moved in close on him. , •- r" 

‘This is the iscene where the tragedy occurred not three 
hours ago,’ the network reporter announced. ‘Here; on this 
quiet, peaceful sidfe street of California’s most famous resort 
town, nearly abandoned, in the heat of the summer, the 
Chief Justice of the United States, John G. Maynard, and his 
wife, Abigail Maynard, met death violently at the hands of 
an unknown assailant.’ The reporter, holding his micro- 
phone, gestured toward the house starkly illuminated by 
both police and television lights. ‘The bodies were removed, 
a little over an hour ago. Not only the bodies of the Chief 
Justice and his wife, but the body of the as yet unidentified 
murderer, who was cut down by police bullets before he 
could escape.’, The reporter hefd his microphone, higher as 
he-squinted straight into the camera. ‘Let. me recap once 
more what is known of what happened here in Palm Springs, 
California, early this morning . ’ 

Collins sat mesmerized before the screen, listening. 

Apparently, the intruder had been acquainted with the 
layout of the Maynard home. After coming through the 
service porch, he had headed for the bedroom, intent on 
getting Mrs Maynard’s valuables. His entrance into the bed- 
room had awakened Chief Justice Maynard. The police 
theorized that Maynard, realizing what was happening, had 
half risen from his bed, reached out, and pressed a silent- 
alarm button on the wall. The alarm had been installed by 
the local police.a half dozen years before to give their emi- 
nent resident greater security. The silent alarm was con- 
nected directly to police headquarters.* The police had been 
alerted at once. ' ^ 

Meanwhile, the moment the killer Jiad seen Maynard 
move, he had opened fire on him. When Mrs Maynard' had 
sprung upright, fully awake, he had opened up on her. The" 
two had been shot to death .in a matter of seconds. Then," 
instead of fleeing, the killer had remained in the bedroom to 
complete his task. Unaware that his first victim had set off a 
silent alarm, the killer had ransacked the bedroom for money 
and jewels. Having pocketed Mrs Maynard’s necklaces and 
nngs, and finally the Chief Justice’s wallet; he' had retreated 
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from the house the same way he had, entered. On the front 
sidewalk, he had started for his Plymouth (rented in Los 
Angeles earlier) parked two blocks away. Suddenly, he had 
been caught in the spotlight of a police squad car that was 
bearing down on him. He had started to run, stopped, spun 
about, and opened fire on the police officers as they left their 
car. They -had answered him with a hail of bullets, and 
mowed him down on the sidewalk. Aside from the stolen 
.goods in his pockets, he carried not a thing on his person.. ■■ 
His identity remained unknown. < ' • 

■'—'The network reporter had finished his recap.- He said, 
‘We now return to our newsroom in Los Angeles for the 
latest developments in the murder of Chief Justice and Mrs 
John G. Maynard.’ 

In his captain’s chair, watching, listening, Collins felt 
utter despair. ‘What’s the .use,’ he said. ‘ ^ 

‘Here, have a cigarette^’ said Radenbaugh, offering him 
his open pack. ■ * ' ? " 

Collins plucked a cigarette from the pack, then laid it on 
-a table. Td better have some coffee first.’ 

He pushed himself out of the chair, made his way to the 
v living room, took up the breakfast tray Karen had left, and 
returned with it to the study. He poured the lukewarm coffee 
' for Radenbaugh and himself. Drinking from his cup, Collins 
settled into the captain’s chair once more and gave his atten- 
tion to the screen. 

A television newscaster, behind a half-moon desk, had 
picked up a sheet of paper just placed before him. 

'.‘And another late development,’ he announced. ‘Chief 
Justice John G. Maynard’s arrivak in Los Angeles the day 
' before yesterday was unexpected... Neither members of his 
j staff in Washington nor his colleagues on the High Bencfr 
y-could explain this sudden unscheduled trip. But now we do 
have a little clarification. Immediately after his arrival in Los 
" Angeles, he and his wife took off for their winter residence 
in Palm Springs. The morning after reaching his residence. 
Chief Justice Maynard, contacted an old friend in Sacra- 
mento, James Guffey, speaker of the State Assembly, and 
stated -that he^would like to fly up to the capitafthe.next day 
- that would have been this afternoon - and appear before 
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the Judiciary Committee of the Assembly. He said that hi 
wanted to discuss the 35th Amendment with the member 
before it was put to a vote on the Assembly floor. Speak© 
Guffey was very pleased, and advised the Chief Justice the 
he would be called as the committee’s last and most import 
ant witness. Guffey said this morning that he had.no idei 
what Maynard was going to say about the Amendment, tha 
Maynard had not mentioned if he was going to come out f o; 
it or against it, Guffey added that during the course of hi 
telephone conversation with Maynard, he had chided tto 
Chief Justice for going to Palm Springs out of season. “Wha 
are you doing there?” Guffey had asked him. Maynard ha< 
replied, “I need some place where I can have some peace an< 
think. X had intended , to write my statement here. But I’vi 
decided just to spend the day mulling" it over, and tomorrow 
PH speak to your committee extemporaneously. I have j 
good idea of what I want to say.” Now death has stilled tto 
Chief Justice’s voice, and we shall never know, what to 
intended to say in this all-important matter of the crucia 
35th Amendment vote in California; It was also learn© 
that before proceeding to Sacramento, the Chief Justice ha< 
intended to hold a news conference at the Ambassador Hole 
in lx>s Angeles. Had he lived, that conference would ; b 
taking place a few hours from now. Tve just been alert© 
that the press secretary to the President of the United State 
is about to read a statement from President Wadswortl 
relating to. the violent and untimely death of 'the'' Chic 
Justice. We now take you to your White Hoitse correspond 

. ent in Washington, D.C ’ : - . . ' ' ■ 

• Collins, turned away from the television set. He look© 
at Radenbaugh. ‘I guess, it’s our funeral, too, Donald,’ - 
Radenbaugh nodded tiredly. / 

Collins heaved a sigh. The initial shock was over, and b 
felt only an. overwhelming depression. 'You know) I can 
think of anything worse that’s happened in my . lifetime.’ H 
gestured toward the screen. *Now it’s their country.’ , • 

‘Fm afraid so,’ said Radenbaugh. 

They both-- fell silent, concentrating “on the televisio 
screen. . ■ " • . ' • _• 

The White House press secretary Was finishing his reac 
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mg of President Wadsworth’s eulogy .and condolences. 

Collins’ attention slackened. • ' , , 

The President’s statement contained the usual lofty, banal, 
sometimes insincere remarks: When a great man dies, part 
of humanity dies with him. Make no mistake about John 
G. Maynard’s greatness. He now joins the pantheon of 
immortals who sought to bring a full measure of justice to 
this land. There stand Marshall, Brandeis, Holmes, Warren, 
..and beside diem, as tall, stands John G. Maynard. Now, 
truly, h'ebelongsto the ages. ' ' ' 

. ..And along with Maynard, democracy, too, will belong 
^ to the ages, thought Collins. Dead. A relic of the past. With- 
• out Maynard, the wave of the future was the 35th Amend- 
ment - and Vemon T. Tynan - and the natioh .would be cast 


in his mold. 

No sooner had he thought of Tynan than he heard 
Tynan’s name announced by the network’s White House 
correspondent. 

* . Vernon T. Tynan. "We now take you to the office of 

the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation.’ 
u Instantly, Tynan’s familiar small head and broad shoul- 
ders appeared on the screen. His seamy face was properly 
set in a look of grief and mourning. He began to read from 
a sheet of paper in his hand: 

. ‘This brutal and senseless slaying of one of the nation’s 


outstanding humanitarians has been a loss that cannot be 
expressed in mere words. Chief Justice Maynard was the 
nation’s friend,, my personal friend, a friend of truth and 
. liberty. His loss has wounded America, but because of him 
America will become strong enough to survive and will 
survive all crime, ail lawlessness, all violence. I am sure if 
Chief Justice Maynard were alive, he would want us to view 
this tragedy in a larger sense. This systematic decimation of 
our leaders and pur citizenry must be brought to a stop so 
that Americans can walk their streets' and sleep in their beds 
in the full knowledge that they afe’safe and free ’ 

Tynan boked up ^ the camera, seeming to meet 
Collins eye as Collins glare met his. 

Tynan cleared his throat. He resumed speaking 
Fortunately, Chief Justice Maynard’s vicious riayer did 
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not escape. He has met his own violent end. I have just 
been informed that this killer has been fully identified.-His 
identity will be announced shortly by the Federal Bureau 
of. Investigation. Suffice it to say, for now, the killer was a 
former convict, a man with a long-arrest record, yet he wa? 
allowed to be free and roam our streets under the ambiguous 
and loose provisions of the Bill of Rights. Had the Bill of 
Rights been amended a month ago, this- terrible murder 
might have been averted. While the 35th Amendment would 
never be put into effect except in the case of conspiracy and 
rebellion, its passage alone would engender a positive atmqs-'.. 
pher'e that would relegate slayings like these to the past. - 
Ladies and gentlemen, we’ve learned a lesson today, this 
day of grief. Let us work together, hand and hand, to make 
America secure and to keep America strong.’ 

Tynan’s face had left the screen, to be replaced by that 
of a reporter in the network’s Washington newsroom. - 
Ignoring the television set, Collins yanked his chair 
toward RadenbaughJ He was furious. That bastard Tynan, 
how dare he? Did you hear him?. Making hay for his god- 
dam amendment before Maynard’s body is even cold/ ,' v 
‘And twisting it afouhd so that it sounds as if .Maynard 
would actually have welcomed the. 35th,’ said Radenbaugh. 
He pointed to the screen. ‘Look, I think they’re going to 
identify the killer.’ 

‘What difference now?’ said Collins. Nevertheless, he 
returned his attention to the. television screen. • 

‘Yes, we have it,’ the newsman -was saying, ‘the identity 
of the person who murdered Chief Justice Maynard. It has 
just been confirmed and released. The killer has .been 
definitely identified as one Ramon Escobar, thirty- two. years 
old, an American citizen of Cuban extraction, a resident of 
. Miami, Florida. 'Here are photographs of him from the files^ 
of the FBI....’ 

Immediately, both a full-face and a profile shot of Ranion 
Escobar were flashed on the screen. The pictures revealed 
a swarthy, ugly young man with curly black hair, long side- 
buras, sunken cheeks, and the livid slash of a scar on his 
jawbone. 
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‘Oh, no!’ Radenbaugh gasped. ‘No . . . !’ 

Startled, Collins whirled toward him, in time to see 
Radenbaugh stagger to his feet. Radenbaugh’s eyes were 
wide, his features drained of blood, N as he kept poking a 
finger toward the screen, trying to mouth something. 
^Confused, Collins came quickly to his feet in an attempt 
to c alm his companion. The jutting finger Radenbaugh had 
been poking toward the screen had. become part of a fist 
Radenbaugh was shaking his fist at the screen. 

The quavering words finally came bursting forth. ‘That’s 
him, Chris!’ Radenbaugh shouted. ‘That’s him! That’s the 
one!’ ' 

Collins grabbed Radenbaugh. ‘Donald,' get hold of your- 
self -what is it?’ , 

‘Look at him there, the man who killed Maynard! He’s 
the one I Saw. Did you hear his name? Ramon Escobar. I 
heard it - 1 heard it on Fisher’s Island, outside Miami, that 
night The face - it’s the same face, exactly, I recognize it - 
the man on Fisher’s Island - the one Vernon Tynan had me 
pass the $750,000 to - the same one, the one who took the 
three-quarters of a million from me. Chris, for God’s sake, 
do you know what this means?’ 

Ramon Escobar’s face had disappeared from the screen, 
to be replaced once more' by that of the network newsman. 
Hastily, Collins crossed the study and shut off the. television 
set. He turned around, shaken, remembering Radenbaugh’s 
.story of his release from Lewisburg, of his recovering his 
million dollars from the Everglades, of his taking three- 
quarters of a million in a motorboat to Fisher’s Island to 
deliver it to the two men Tynan had designated to receive 

Now Maynard’s murderer had proved to be one of those 
two. ’ - 

Believe me, it’s the same man, Chris,’ Radenbaugh was 
saying. ‘It means Tynan wanted my money to get rid of 
Maynard. It means that be had me sprung from prison to get 
ms hands on enough money to pay a professional assassin, 
money that couldn’t be traced, foolproof. Tynan engineered 
tne murder. He was ready to go to any length to prevent 
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Maynard from killing the 35th, even to. the length of killing 
Maynard himself.’ 

‘Stop it,’ Collins said sharply. ‘You can’t.prove it.’ 

. ‘My God; man, what-more proof do you need? . I was 
there with Tynan when he made me the offer. He got me out 
of jail, got me a new, identity, sent me to Miami and to 
Fisher’s Island, had me turn over three-quarters of a million 
to - to whom? To the very man who assassinated- Chief 
Justice Maynard last night. What more proof do you need?’ 

Collins was . trying to think, to sort it all out. ‘I don’t 
need more proof, Donald,’ he said. ‘I believe you. But what 
would anyone else believe?’ 

‘I can go to the police. I can tell them what happened. I 
can tell them I gave this killer the money on Tynan’s behalf.’ 

Collins shook his head. ‘It won’t work.’ 

‘Why won’t it work? Harry Adcock knows the truth. 
Warden Jenkins knows the truth - ’ 

.‘They won’t talk.’ 

Radenbaugh had Collins by the lapels of His coat. ‘Chris, 
listen. The police will believe me. I’m me; T was there on 
the island. We can get rid of Tynan. I can tell the whole 
truth.’- 

Collins removed the hands from his coat. ‘No,’ he said. 
‘Donald Radenbaugh could tell the truth. But Donald 
Radenbaugh doesn’t exist - the witness doesn’t exist-’ . 

> ‘But I’m here!’ . 

‘Sorry. Dorian Schiller is here. Donald Radenbaugh is 
dead. There isn’t a shred of evidence he’s alive. He just 
doesn’t exist.’ ' - ..... ; ' ! - 

Radenbaugh suddenly sagged; He firially understood. He 
looked at Collins helplessly. T - 1 guess you’re right.’ • 

As if transformed, infused with a hew- resolve, Collins 
. came alive, . ■ 

‘But l exist,’ he said; Tm going, directly to the Presi- 
dent. Hearsay or not, I believe all you’ve told me, all I’ve 
learned for myself, and .I’m going to lay- it all- out for th« 
President. There’s simply too much to be ignored. He’s goi 
to hear the facts - that the real lawlessnes and crimes in thi 
country are being committed'by Vernon T. Tynan. There’! 
no way the President can avoid facing the truth. Once h< 
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knows, he’ll do what Chief Justice Maynard meant to do - 
speak out to the public, disown Tynan, denounce the 35th 
Amendment - and have it voted down once and for all. Pull 
yourself together, Donald. Our bad dream is almost over.’ 



8 


The President of the United States sat up straight in the 
black leather swivel chair behind the Buchanan desk in the 
Oval Office of the White House. . ' " - . 

. ‘ Re “ ov . e him? ’. he repeated with a slight rise in the 
inflection in his voice, ‘You want me to fire the Director of 
the FBI?’ 


They had been seated here in the Oval Office - President 
Wadsworth behind his desk, Chris Collins in the black 
wooden pull-up chair beside the desk - for twenty minutes, 
alking.-Or rather, Collins had been. talking, and the Presi- 
dent had been listening. • : 

When Collins had applied for the appointment this 

L™V he Pres,d ^ nt ’ s ca,endar had been full, Collins had 
, . , emergency , and the President had agreed to give 

him a half hour after lunch, at two o’clock. 

rnlHnfhS e - m0m ! nt t.^ * at he had entered the Oval. Office, 
a?rl^frSr i D *he amenities, had planted himself down 
sioned anmn f C ,T l jtf. ,d , ent and then plunged into- his irripas-^ 
are coffifnnT ^.“you should know certain things that 
thL s°^oZ St yOUr ? ack ’ Mr Presid ent, horrendous: 
to vou sblce no one else Will speak 

Von't beeasy.bmh“ oe “' be 8,6 °” e ,0 dtfs0 : “ 

incldem’sldnlf 1 a mon ° ,0 S ue > Collins had recited the 
euurrences that he had encountered from the 
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ime of Colonel Baxter’s warning about The R Document to 
Donald Radenbaugh’s identification of Chi$ Justice Tvlay- , 
lard’s slayer. He had spilled it out nonstop, with a trial 
awyer’s clarity, omitting no detail. 

He had concluded, ‘There can be no justification on 
jarth for breaking the law to preserve the law. The Director 
las been the main mover in this. Based on the evidence I’ve 
ust presented to you, Mr President, I think you have no 
thoice but to remove him.’ 

‘Remove him?’ the President repeated. ‘You want me 
:o fire the Director of the FBI?’ 

'Yes, Mr President. You’ve got to get rid of Vernon T. 
Tynan. If not to punish him for his criminal actions, then to 
restore your leadership and safeguard the democratic pro- 
ass.-- While ft will cost you the 35th Amendment, it will 
preserve the Constitution. And we can work out a better 
plan to guarantee law and order in this country, one based 
not on repression and potential tyranny, but on the improve- 
ment of the social and economic structure of our society. 
However, nothing is possible until Tynan goes.’ 

, The President had remained remarkably unruffled 
throughout Collins’ recital.. Except for smoothing his gray- 
ing hair, rubbing his aquiline nose, cupping a hand over his 
receding . jaw, he had listened quietly and without any 
display of emotion. 

" Now his features still remained phlegmatic. "His only. 
movement was to lift an ornate letter opener, absently weigh 
it in one hand, then put it back down on the desk. 

. Ne spoke again. ‘So you really think Director Tynan 
deserves to be fired?’ „ ' • 

Collins could not' be sure whether the President was 
coming over to his side or merely trying to probe deeper. 

One last try, the clincher. ^ 

Absolutely,’ said Collins emphatically. ‘The grounds for 
dismissal are 'innumerable. Tynan should be removed for 
unlawful conspiracy, Tor misuse of his' office in trying to get 
a bill passed that could invest him with superpower. He 
should be fired for blackmail, and interference with due 
process. The only thing I’m not accusing him of is murder, 
Because, I can’t prove that. The itst is obvious. With his 
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removal -on- whatever grounds you choose, based on the 
available. evidence my office can give you overnight - the 
35th will sink of its own accord. But actually, you might 
undo all the' evil that Tynan has done to date by personally 
undertaking what Chief Justice Maynard had intended to ‘do 
himself - by speaking out against the 35th nnd . seeing that 
California votes it down. I dorit.think that’ll be necessary 
after you’re rid of Tynan, but it would be a judicious act and 
gain you added .respect.’ 

The President sat 'silently for a brief interval, seeming 
to contemplate all that he had heard. Quite unexpectedly, he. 
lifted himself from his black leather chair, -turned'his back 
on Collins, carried his slight; erect frame to the left-hand 
window framed by green-draperies, 'and stood there gazing 
out at the White House lawn and at the Rose Garden. 

Collins sat taut, waiting: Mentally, he erbssed his fingers. 
The jury on the Tynan case was out Soon the verdict would 
be in. The right verdict would solve everything. Collins sat 
rigid and hoped. !. i 

After what seemed an interminable interval, the Presi- 
dent stepped away from the window and started back' to- 
ward his chair. He stopped behind his chair, set his am*, 
lightly on top of it, laced his fingers together, and rested his 
eyes on Collins. 

‘Well, now . . . ’ he said. Then he continued, Tve been 
considering everything you’ve told me. I’ve' been examining 
it closely. Let me tell you how it strikes me. "Let me be as 

frank with you as you’vebeen with me.’ . 

Collins gave a short nod, and waited. - ' ■' - ' 

‘Your grounds for firing Director Tynah,’ the President 
said. ‘Chris, let’s try to be as objective as we can. You know 
die law better than any man. You’re the country’s first 
lawyer. You know a person is innocent until -proved gvr&ly.l 
Theory, rumor, innuendo, suspicion,. hearsay, deduction are 
not factual evidence or irrefutable proof. Your evidence is a 
tissue of talk, not facts.’ . • \ ' - ... ■ 

Collins came forward in his chair to interrupt, but the 
President held up the palms of both hands;'’:--—’ ‘ ' 

Wait, Chns,’ he said. ‘Let me go on. Let me say what 
1 want to say. What are the direct charges you raise against 
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Director Tynan? Let’s look at them. You have Tynan 
tampering with crime statistics in California. Can you prove 
it, really prove it? You have Tynan building internment 
camps across the nation. Can you prove it? Can you find me 
the agency constructing those camps? Can you show me 
evidence that the structures are meant for dissidents? You 
have- Tynan making a deal with Radenbaugh, freeing this 
prisoner from .JLewisburg, giving him another identity. Can 
you prove it? Can you prove the deal was made, that Tynan 
made it, that Radenbaugh is not dead as the prison an- 
nounced? You have Tynan ordering laundered money to be 
■jassed on to Maynard’s murderer. Can you prove it? As you 
biave admitted, you can’t prove it, can you? You have 
Tynan using the people of some company town in Arizona 
as guinea pigs for the 35th Amendment. Can you prove it? 
We know Tynan has been investigating that town, but can 
you prove that he was using it instead for some nefarious 
purpose? You have Tynan as the Professor Moriarty of 
some sinister' plot embodied in something, in some plan, 
called The R Document. Can you prove it? Can you say 
[ {ou heard this from Cblonel Baxter personally? Can you 
prove this document exists? Or if it exists, that it is danger- 
ous? Can you tellme what it is and where it is?’ 

President Wadsworth caught his breath, and then went 
on. 

‘Chris, what have you got but a fabric sewn together 
from fanciful speculations and conjecture? Based on- these 
charges, lacking'lrrefutable evidence, you want me to fire 
the Director of the FBI, one of the most efficient and popular 
men in the country? Chris, have you lost your mind? Fire 
^ or Your case is impossible, Chris, impos- 

* SI0IS, 


!r 0 *\ ns had. recoiled during the last and sat defeated 
e ate f; He hah expected some doubts from the President 
some discussion, but not an outright attack on his case, 
esperately, he tried to rally. ‘Mr President, proof come 
I know I could come up with proof tha 
ouid satisfy you,, given time. But we have no time. Ge 

SSL**?.** w *y first He’s dangerous. We can bacl 
up criminal charges against him later. I tell you, from wha 
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I’ve beard and witnessed, Tynan will do anything, absolutely 
anything, to get rid of the Bill of Rights, to get the 35th 
passed into law, to destroy this democracy . . . ’ .* ... 

The President’s face had gone frosty; ‘I also want the 
35th passed, ’ he said.. ‘Does that say I want to destroy this 

democracy?’ . ‘ . 

‘No, of course not, Mr President,’ Collins conceded 
hastily. ‘I’m not implying that everyone who supports the 
35th is against a democratic government. The fact is, 1 
supported it for a while, went along, publicly. As far as the 
people out there are concerned, I still support it. I’ve never 
denounced it publicly, and don’t intend to, as long as Fug 
part of this Administration.’ ' ' 

The President softened slightly. Tm glad to hear that 
Chris. I’m glad you have some sense of loyalty.’ ' ; j - 

‘I certainly have,’ said Collins. ‘The question is - does 
Tynan have the same loyalty? It goes beyond that. It goes 
to a sense of what democracy stands for. You and I know. 
‘Does Tynan? In our hands, the 35th would never be mis- 
used. But in his hands...?’ -- 

‘There is' not one bit of evidence that he would interpret 
the law any differently than you and I.’ „ 

‘In the light of all that I’ve told you, can you say that? 
Even if I can’t prove everything, you’ve certainly got-tc 
■admit - ’ 

‘It’s no use, Chris,’ the President broke in. He tarns 
around his chair and settled into it with an air of finality 
‘Chris, I’m sorry. I respect facts. I listen to facts. Based or 
what you’ve told me, I don’t find the facts favoring youi 
side, i don’t see sufficient grounds for dismissing Tynan 
Make an effort to see it from my point of view. -Tynan’s 
reputation as a patriot is impeccable. Removing him on such 
flimsy evidence would be like arresting George Washington 
for creating disorder or tossing Barbara Frietchie in. jail foi 
subversion. Hring him would be a disservice to the country, 
and be political suicide for me as well. The public trusts 

Tynan. People believe in him - ’ 

Do youT Collins demanded to know. ‘Do you believe 
in him?’ 

Why not?’ countered the President. ‘I’ve never founc 
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him less than cooperative. He’ s been one of our best pub lie 
servants. Occasionally, he’s inclined to be overzealous, to 
cut comers in his eagerness to get things accomplished, out 
when allis said and done-’ , . 

Toil intend to keep him and his 35th Amendment, said 
Collins. ‘Nothing I can say will dissuade you. You re deter- 
mined to stand with him.’ ' . 

Tes,’ said the President, flatly. ‘I have no other course, 
tins.’ , - > 

Then I have no other course either, Mr President,’ said 
□Bins, rising slowly to his feet. ‘If you are going to keep 
ynan, then you can’t keep me. I have no choice but to 
sign as Attorney General. I’ll go back to my office now 
nd write a formal letter of resignation - and spend every 
our of the next twenty-four fighting that amendment in the 
California Assembly, and if I fail there. I’ll spend every hour 
have left fighting it in the California Senate, if it comes 
3 that’ 


He gave the President a curt nod, and had started for 
he nearest door when, he heard the President call out his 
ame-He halted at the door and looked over his shoulder. 
■President vfabrworth was plainly distressed. 

‘Chris,’ he sail, ‘before you do anything you’ll regret 
later, think twice ahoert ft’ He shifted uneasify in his execu- 
tive chair. This- h a critical period - for us, for the country. 
This is no time to reck the boat’ 


Tin getting ce be 
on my own, Gcod bar 


heat, Mr President. I’ll sink or swim 


With that, heilsT* 


the Oval Office. 


* * * 


Mf? T“ stared at th& door a Iona time after 

n Fma,ly> he reached his telephone. 

We buzzed for his personal secretary. 

lv-apttn L if- r? 9* 11 Director T >'nan at the FBI. Tell him 

t to s„e him alone, as soon as possible,’ 


* 



Chris Collins* first task, upon returning to his office, wai 
to telephone his wife. . 

Until this morning^ he had not kept Karen abreast o: 
all the events that had been taking place in his life durini 
recent weeks. Now and then, since the night he had leaxnec 
of The R Document, he had told her some of the happenings 
But this morning, after viewing the television news report 
on the Maynards’ murder, and after Donald Radenbaugl 
had finally returned to his hotel, Collins .had gone througl 
the kitchen and sat with Kareii in the small dinette. anc 
filled her in on everything. . . - 

Karen had been aghast ‘What are, you going to do, Chris? 

‘I’m going to see the President as : soon as I tan. T it 
going to lay it all out before him. I’m- going to ask him tc 
fire Tynan.’ - * -- r 

Karen had immediately been apprehensive. ‘Don’t- yot 
think that’s dangerous?’ 

‘Not if the President agrees with me.’ 

He had been confident, even as he left Karen for the 
office, that President Wadsworth- would agree with him. 

Now, four hours later, he knew that he -had never bee* 
more wrong in his judgment. 

Karen answered the phone. Her voice was edgy. ‘Whai 
happened, Chris?’ 

‘The President did not agree with me.’- Y'. •! 

He heard her groan of disbelief. ‘But how couldn’t he?’ 

‘He said I had no proof of anything. Hejnade me sound 
like a paranoidal idiot. He’ sided with 'Tynanxight down the 
' line.’ .. .- • 

That s terrible. What are you going to do?’ 

Im going to resign, and I told him so. 1 thought Td 
better tell you.’ • 

Thank God.’ He had never heard her . sound mon? 
relieved. 

Ill wind up my work here shortly, ■'Write my letter ol 
resignation and send it over, then clean out my desk. I’ll 
be a little late for dinner.’ 

‘You don’t sound happy, Chris.’ ' - 

I m not, Tynan goes scot-free. The 35th passes into law, 
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There remains the unfinished business of The R Document. 
And me, I’m impotent and unemployed.’ 

‘You’ll get over it, Chris,’ she assured him. ‘There’s so 
much else to do. We’ll put the house up for sale. We’ll move 
back to California -maybe next month-’ ' 

‘Tonight, Karen. We’re heading back to California 
tonight We’re catching the late plane. I want to be in 
Sacramento in the morning. I want to do some lobbying. 
The 35th goes to the Assembly floor in the afternoon. If I 
fail, at least I’ll go down fighting.’ 

. “Whatever you say, darling.’ 

TU see you later. I’ve got a lot to do.’ 

After hanging up on his wife, Collins considered the 
work load on his desk. Before he attacked it, there was 
something else that had to be done. He summoned his 
secretary. 

‘Marion, on my appointment schedule - cancel everyone 
Pm supposed to see today, the rest of the week, and the 
weeks after.’. 

He saw her raised eyebrows. 

j ‘I’ll explain to you later. I’ll explain before we both go 
home tonight. Just tell everyone I’ll be out of the city. We’ll 
get back to them. Another thing, Marion, book me - and 
Mrs Collins - On the latest flight to California tonight - to ' 
Sacramento. I’ll take care of the hotel.’ 

. ‘But, Mr Collins, you were going to Chicago tonight.* 
.‘Chicago?’ he repeated, bewildered. 

- ‘Have you forgotten? You’re scheduled to address the 
Society of Former Special Agents of the FBI tomorrow at 
.their convention. You’re the main luncheon speaker. Fol- 
lowing the speech, you have a meeting set up with Tony 
Pierce.’ 

He had forgotten completely. During his first week in 
office he had agreed to address the conclave of the Society of 
Former Special Agents of the FBI. Along the way, after his 
private resolution to oppose the 35th, he had also decided to 
meet with Pierce, his onetime antagonist on television and 
me head lobbyist of the Defenders of the Bill of Rights. 
Through his son. Josh, Collins had located Pierce, who had 
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agreed to meet with Collins at the Chicago convention of 
ex-FBI agents. 

Tm afraid I’ll have to cancel that appearance in Chicago, 
Marion. I’ve got to go to Sacramento.’ 

‘They won’t like it, Mr Collins. You’re giving them no 
time to find a substitute speaker,’ ' - - . ' . 

‘There’s always someone,’ he said brusquely. ‘I’ll tell 
you what - I’d better talk to them myself. I’ll call them after 
I get some of this work out of the way.' As for Tony Pierce, 
you can handle him. , Call his DBR headquarters in Sacra- 
mento, locate him, tell him I’m canceling Chicago and ask 
him to stay put in Sacramento. Tell him I’ll see him in- 
Sacramento, tomorrow morning. I’ll call him first thing -in 
the morning to arrange our meeting. Got it?.’ 

She bobbed her head. ‘I’ll take care of Mr Pierce.’ She 
hesitated. .‘You really want me to cancel all your other 
appointments?’ 

‘Everything. No more questions. I’ve got tons of work.’ 

After Marion had left him, Collins settled down to dis- 
pose of all the immediate work - reports and briefs to be 
read, papers to be signed - on his desk. One of the memo- 
randums, he was pleased to see, was addressed to thi^ 
Immigration and Naturalization Service: his personal clear- 
ance for Ishmael Young’s bride-to-be, Emmy, to enter the , 
United States from France. He signed it and took it to 
Marion, ordering her to dispatch it at once, with a copy 
to be sent to Ishmael Young. 

Returning to his office, he paused before the fireplace 
to review what was left of his last afternoon as Attorney 
General of the United States. Next, he would write his letter 
of resignation. After that, he would clean out his personal 
effects from his desk drawers and gather up what was his 
own in the small sitting room beyond Marion’s cubicle. 
Finally, he would call Chicago and get out of the speech he ^ 
was scheduled to make tomorrow. 

First, his letter of resignation. ’ .7 

He walked over to the silver carafe next to the telephone 
console beside his desk, poured a glass of water, and drank 
it. He looked at the glass-fronted bookshelves of legal tomes 
on the wall facing him. He roamed about the huge office, 
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rying to compose his letter. Simple or majesffc? miM: 
Aggressive or defensive? Neither. At last, he tifruck far 
ight note. He was tendering his resignation from the pw-f 
if Attorney General for a compelling reason of conscience, 
kfter much soul-searching, he had decided that he could no 
longer.go along with the Administration’s stand on the 35th 
Amendment. He felt that he could better serve his con- 
science, and his country, by resigning-ta devote his efforts, 
unhampered, to opposing passage of the 35th Amendment 
The right note. 

He hurried back to his desk, pulled out a sheet of his 
"office stationery, and quickly qommitted to paper what he 
had composed in his head. 

Then he decided that instead of sending the handwritten 
letter over to the White House, he would have it typed up 
and would sign it. Photocopies of a typescript letter would 
be easier for the news media to handle than copies of a 
handwritten one. Yes, he would have Marion type it, he 
would sign it, he would have photocopies made. 

He reread his letter of resignation, then stood up, seek- 
means of improving it. He wandered about his office 
once more, and finally he wandered into the vast conference 
room next door. Moving across.the patterned red carpet, he 
paused before a painting of Alphonso Taft, Attorney 
General under President Ulysses S. Grant. He wondered 
why in the devil that was here, reminded himself to have it 
. removed tomorrow, then remembered that he himself would 
be removed tomorrow. He continued around the room, past 
the long conference table surrounded by its sixteen red 
leather chairs. Before the middle of the opposite wall, he 
halted, facing the white marble bust of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes.' 


’ . It was at the marble bust that his secretary,' Marion, 

STcaught up with him. - 

‘ Mr Collins,’ she said breathlessly, ‘Director Tynan is 
here to see you.’ 

i Tynan?’ he said. ‘Here?’ 

| *JK? in the rece Ption room right now.’ 

t HotZf T*- • co ?° t ?. nded * This was utterly unexpected, 
i N once durm § Coffins’ short tenure of office had Tynan 




personally come calling at the Department of Justice.. 

‘Well, tell them to send him in.’ 

He speculated on what this was all about. One thing. for 
sure: Tynan was the last person he wanted to see today. He 
awaited the Director’s presence with distasted 

Presently, he saw Vernon T. Tynan’s great bulk loom 
in the doorway to the conference room: 'Tynan, muscular • 
beneath his tight double-breasted navy suit; came striding 
toward him. The crabbed features. of his face held their 
permanent scowl, revealing nothing of his mission. 

When he reached Collins, he said, ‘Sorry to break in or 
you like this, but I’m afraid it’s important.’. He patted the 
briefcase under his arm. ‘Something I have to discuss with 
you now.’ ' ■ 

‘All right,’ said Collins. ‘Let’s go info my office.’ 

Tynan did not budge. ‘I think not,’ he said evenly. He 
glanced about the conference room. ‘I think it might be 
better here.’ Then he added, T wouldn’t want anyone to 
overhear what we’ve got to discuss. I don’t think you would, 
either.’ •**. 

Collins understood. ‘Vernon, I don’t have my offiej^ 
hooked up. I don’t believe in taping my visitors.’ 

Tynan merely grunted. ‘You miss a lot, then.’ He threw 
his briefcase on the conference table before the chair next to 
■■.the head of the table. ‘Let’s sit down. What I have to say 
won’t take long.’ „■ 

Annoyed, Collins took the red leather chair at the head 
. of the table and sat a' few feet from the FBI Director. Wait-, 
ing, Collins found his package of cigarettes, offered Tynan 
one, was refused, took one for himself, and put his lighter 
to it. After a puff or two, he drew a glass ashtray closer and 
said, ‘Well, to what do I owe the honor of this visit?’ 

Tynan placed his hands flat on the table. ‘Let’s get right' 
down to it,’ he said. ‘I heard from the President a littlS* 
while ago. I heard you’d just been in to see him. I heard 
that you intended to resign from office - and I heard the 
reasons why.’ 

‘If you know the reasons why, I guess I don’t have to 
go into them.’ 

Tynan arched back in his chair, looked Collins up and 
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down, then shook his head. *That was dumb of you, 5 he 
said with a crooked smile. ‘Trying to get Vernon T. Tynan 
fired was a very dumb thing to do. I figured you for being 
smarter than that.’ 

Collins tried to control himself. T did what I had to do. 5 

‘Did you, now? WelT'So did I.* 

With maddening deliberation, Tynan began to unlock 
and open his briefcase. 

‘Yes, so did I,* he repeated mockingly. ‘And since you’ve 
been looking into my affairs - and you have - ’ 

‘I certainly have.’ 

‘ - I thought it only fair to take the time to look into 
your affairs.’ , 

‘I’m perfectly aware of your recent activities,’ said Collins. 
*1 knew you were investigating me again.’ 

Tynan glanced at him. ‘No kidding? You knew and didn’t 
do anything about it?’ 

‘There v/as no reason to do anything. I have nothing to 
hide.’ 

r ‘You’re sure of that?’ Tynan had been going through 
the contents of his briefcase, and now he removed a m^nila 
folder. ‘Well, anyway, I thought you’d be flattered to know 
we’ve looked into you with great care - with tender, loving 
care.’ 

‘I appreciate your -interest,’ said Collins. ‘Now surprise 
me. What did you find?’ 

Tynan’s scowl deepened. ‘I’ll tell you what I found. I 
found something you’ve deliberately hidden from the public 
- or, possibly, something that’s been hidden from you.’ 
He opened the folder, briefly studied what was inside, then 
met Collins’ eyes. ‘You’re setting out to obstruct the one 
^piece of legislation that can save this country from ruin. 
You’ve been poking into a lot of people’s lives, including my 
own. You haven’t bothered to see if your own house is in 
order. Well, before you present yourself to the public as 
Mr Clean, you’d better be sure your life - and the lives of 
those around you - is simon-pure.’ 

‘Meaning what?’ 

‘Meaning you happen to be married to a woman with a 
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very suspect recent past. I. think it might serve us well to 
discuss your wife’s past.’ ; 

Collins felt a flare of anger at this man who took it upon 
himself to pry into the personal lives of others. His anger 
overcame his immediate curiosity about what Tynan.had up 
his sleeve. ‘Vernon,’ he said, ‘I don’t know what the hell 
you are implying, but I’m telling you right now I don’t, 
intend to discuss my wife or any other member of my family 
with you. The Senate held hearings on me. My life is a 
matter of public record. The Senate confirmed me. There is 
nothing else to discuss.’ . : . 

Tynan would not be put off. ‘I’m afraid there is some-' 
tlung more to discuss. I think you ’If want to talk about it.' A 
little matter that was overlooked in our first investigation of 
you, a matter you’ll very much want to know about.’- 
I wont have my wife dragged into our differences.’ . ■ 
Tynan heaved his shoulders, ‘Up to you, Chris. Either 
you hsten to me and tell me what to do. Or your wife will' 

canWon?’ t0 3 JUdfiC 3Dd j ury a S ain -’ He paused. ‘Now, 

hMn «“"*• n* time, , he reS 

sd 2E •? hiS pap . ers once more and resumed 

waTa lfui !u WaS a W,dow when you met her. That 

Grant Her hi/h a year ag0, ^ er nair >e was Karen 
right?’ H h band s name wa s Thomas Grant Is that 

5K S , nght ‘ Y ° u |F i now it>s right, sowhy-’ 
was KarenGramVi K S wron S- Her maiden name 

Her married name™ ' 

her b "‘ 5= W3S ***■ t0 d *" d 

using her mafden name n0tbln ^ , “ ,USUa! aboW 
s- Ma, l n S •Of ™ybe there is. Let me 

J a mode,. Before thab’sbe 

Madison, .Wisconsin ’ 

^•She .told yon Ora,? She ausinformed yon. She, lived 



with her husband in Fort Worth, Texas. Her husband died 
in Fort Worth.’ 

Collins pushed back his chair as if to rise and terminate 
this inquisition. ‘Vernon, I don’t give a damn.’ 

‘You’d better,’ said' Tynan coldly. ‘Do you know how 
your wife became a widow?’ 

‘For God’s sake, her husband was killed in an accident’ 
‘An accident? Really? What kind of accident?’ 

Tve never questioned her about it The subject isn’t 
exactly a pleasant one to revive.’ Then he added, ‘I believe 
r he was hit by a car. Does that satisfy you, Vernon?’ 

‘No, it does not satisfy me. According to theJFBI records 
from Fort Worth, he was not hit by a car. He was hit by a 
bullet - at close range. He was murdered.’ 

. Prepared as Collins was for some disturbing informa- 
tion, this was an unexpected blow. His poise dissolved. 

Tynan continued relentlessly. ‘All evidence pointed to 
your wife as the murderer. She was arrested and tried. After 
four days of deliberation, she got a hung jury. Possibly 
, because of her father’s influence - he was a political bigwig 
the area - he’s dead now - the authorities decided not to 
v initiate a second trial. She was released.’ 

T don’t believe it,’ Collins protested. Tynan and the 
conference room came into and out of focus, and Collins 
. tried to regain his composure. 

‘If you have any doubts,’ said Tynan coolly, ‘this will 
resolve them.’ He lifted some papers from his manila file 
folder and placed them neatly in front of Collins. ‘A sum- 
mary of the case, condensed from court records, identified 
with the appropriate case number. And photostats of three 
--newspaper clippings. You will recognize Karen Rowley in 

them. Now we get to the crux of th e matter ’ 

V 1 ' Collins ignored the papers, in front of him, and held on 
his adversary and the crux of the matter. 

Tynan went on. ‘The jury did not find your wife guilty. 
On the other hand, they did not find her innocent. They did 
not acquit They disagreed for four days, could not resolve 
their differences and reach a verdict. They reported a hung 
jury. As you know better than I, that leaves the case wide 
open and casts a shadow of doubt on your wife’s behavior. 
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This is the part that interested me. I suggested to our agents 
that they pursue their investigations further. They did. They 
reconstructed the murder, interrogated the witnesses again, 
and in the course of their inquiries came up with a new 
lead. It has proved to be quite valuable. How the local 
authorities could have overlooked it, I can’tr imagine. But 
sometimes they can be slipshod. As you know, the FBI is 
never slipshod.’ ; 

Collins did not respond. He waited. 

‘We have a new witness, one previously overlooked, a 
woman who claims to have seen Karen Rowley - or Karen 
Grant or Karen Collins, whichever you prefer - an eyewit- 
ness who claims to have heard an altercation, heard Karen 
tell Rowley she’d like to kill him. The witness decided to 
leave the Rowleys’ house, and as she did so, she had a 
glimpse of Karen with the weapon in her hand, standing 
over her husband’s body.’ Tynan paused. ‘Actually, there’s 
'more.’ His voice dropped. ‘I hate to get into. it. But of 
necessity, it would come out if the. witness took the stand. 
-It’s pretty dirty stuff — ’ - , 

Collins felt the constriction in his chest He continued- 
to remain silent • 

Tynan resumed, picking his /Words slowly. ‘Many week- 
ends, your wife used to go visit her father alone. Or say she 
did. Rowley, her husband, finally became suspicious. He 
had her followed. He learned - well, how should I put it? - 
he learned Karen was an active participant in a sex group 
in Houston. They .got together, undressed, indulged in nude 
sex orgies. And she took part - sometimes with assorted 
men, sometimes with women, straight sex, perversions . . . I 
won’t go into details, but-’ - ■ 

. ‘That’s a filthy lie, and you know it!’ shouted Collins,, 
half out of his chair. ’ 7 - > 

Tynan sat unruffled. ‘I wish it was, but it isn’t. Our 
witness overheard Rowley accuse Karen of all that.’. His 
hand moved to the folder. ‘Would you. like to see the testi- 
mony that the witness gave us in private?’ 

‘No, thanks.’ 

‘Anyway, after that scene, the. witness heard the gun- 
shot, and had the glimpse of Karen standing over Rowley’s 
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body:’ Tynan studied Collins briefly, then spoke again. 
‘Now/this witness won’t come forward of her own free will. 
She doesn’t want to be involved in such a messy affair. But 
if forced to testify under oath, she will do so. It would mean 
. a second trial. This time it is unlikely there would be a hung 
jury. However, it will please you to know, I did not permit 
my people to submit their new evidence to the District 
Attorney in Fort Worth. I thought that would be improper 
without consulting you first. Furthermore, despite her - her 
own weaknesses - God knows what led her to behave as she 
— did - 1 have a certain amount of sympathy for Mrs Collins. 

' In a different way, her husband was an even more unsavory 
character. He was after her money - her father’s money - 
and he used her’. He probably threatened to expose 'her 
sexual misconduct to get more money out of her. Some 
. might say she had considerable provocation to act as she 
did. Certainly that was a consideration in my mind when I 
ordered the evidence withheld. Finally, perhaps most im- 
portant, I would prefer not to embarrass a member of the 
Administration, of the President’s team, at a crucial time 
ji-iike this. .1 think you can understand that. I think everyone 
' connected with the case has suffered enough, and there is no 
need to make it a public matter again. Under the proper 
circumstances, it could all be easily forgotten.’ 

Collins was sickened - not only by the information about 
Karen and -the threat to her, but by Tynan’s undisguised 
blackmail.. The revulsion he felt toward the man burned 
inside huh.. Until now, he had never felt .capable of killing 
another human being. This moment, he wanted to get his 
r , hands around Tynan’s neck. But he held on to his sanity. 

He sat very still, trembling only inside. 

/r*'. At last, he was able to speak. ‘You’re willing to forget 
W' you say, under the proper circumstances?’ 

That’s right’ 

What are the proper circumstances? What do you want 
from me?’ 

- ‘puty your cooperation, Chris,’ said Tynan blandly. ‘Very 
htue, actually. Oh, let’s say what I’d want from you is your 
Pledge that you’ll stay on the team with the President and 
myself and support the 35th Amendment to the very end. 
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What I would not want from you is any disruptive per- 
formance like a resignation at this time or any public state 
ment denouncing the Amendment. That’s the price.Verj 
reasonable, I think.’ 

‘I see.’ Collins watched as Tynan closed his folder anc 
carefully returned it to his briefcase., ‘Aren’t you going t( 
let me see the rest of the evidence?’ ' 

Td better hold on to it for safekeeping. You have enougl 
to go by. You also have your wife. She’ll fill you in on any 
thing you haven’t heard.’ ■ , ,, 

‘No, I mean the name of the new witness you found 
Td like to have that, at least’ - - , ~ V 

Tynan smiled. T think not, Chris. If. you want to set 
the witness, you’ll have to see her in court’- He locked thf 
briefcase. T guess I’ve said about all there is to say. Yoi 
definitely have enough to go by. What happens next is uj 
to you.’ 

‘Vernon, you’re the worst slimy bastard that ever lived 
Tynan’s smile held. ‘I don’t think -my parents woulc 
have found that credible.’ He became serious. ‘If I have s 
fault, it is that I love my country too much. If you have i 
fault, it is that you love your country less. It’s because b 
my country that I want your decision now.’ 

Collins stared at him with loathing. Finally he let go 
gave up, and slumped back in his chair, . '* 

‘Okay,’ he said wearily, ‘you win. Tell me again - exactly 
what do you want me to do?’ - 

* * *' 'v.- 

It was the first time in his marriage that he' bad hated t< 
return home to his wife. -j 

He’d had no stomach for work after Tyhah had left him 
but he had deliberately stayed on late in the Justice Depart 
, ment, wanting to be alone, wanting to think.- He had beei 
tom by conflicting emotions. There, was shock at wfiat hi 
had learned of Karen’s background. There was disappoint 
ment in her for having withheld the events of her recen 
past from him. There was confusion about her guilt o 
innocence in her husband’s death (a jury had deliberate! 
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tour full days and still had not been able to dear her) . Thero 
was fear that harm would befall her now that Tynan was 
idy to have the case reopened. 

Overriding all that was the picture Tynan had painted 
Karen’s secret sex life on the outside. The naked orgies. 
ie promiscuity. The chain of perversions. 

Collins didn’t believe it. Not a word of it. Still, the images 
mained, would not go away. 

He had no idea how to feel about her, what stance to 
ke toward her, how to handle her. These attitudes were 
oresolved in his office, and they remained unresolved now 
s he inserted the key in his front door, unlocked it, and 

ntered his home. . 

He wanted to put off the confrontation, avoid her, but 

is knew it would be impossible. 

Apparently she had heard him enter. 

‘Chris?’ she called out from the dining room. 

Tm here,’ he called back, and headed into the corridor 
to the bedroom. 

He had pulled off his necktie, was divesting himself of 
bis suit coat, when she appeared. 

Tve been on tenterhooks all day,’ Karen said, ‘ever 
since you called, just waiting to hear what happened. I 
started to pack. We are going to California, aren't we?’ 

‘No,’ he said dully. " , 

• She had been walking toward him, to kiss him. She 
stopped in her tracks. ‘No?’ Her brow creased. She searched 
hisface. ‘You did resign, didn’t you?’ 

‘No, I didn’t’ ' 

1 -I don’t understand, Chris.’ 

? '"lute the letter. of resignation. Later I tore it up. After 
Vernon Tynan. came to see me. After he left, I tore it up. I 

f if f? * • 

V 

feu -had to,’ she repeated. *You tore it because of - * 
koelccxcd stricken. ' - because of me?’ 

^ you know?’ he asked with astonishment 
' * ^ Ilew ft uught happen. I knew he’d do any- 

%° u ^ ro P opposing him. The other night at 
■L-T' -iLf?- - wr * ter ’ fchmael Young - when he said 
“-ligates everyone around him, knows everything 
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about everyone who counts in a person’s life - I knew. I 
knew he might go after you - and find me. I was very scared, 
Chris. That night, when we were going to sleep, I decided for 
the hundredth time to tell you. I really meant to tell you. I 
started to, but you’d already fallen asleep. Then in the 
morning everything else happened, got in the way.l should 
have told you. Oh, heaven help me, what a fool I’ve been. 
Such a poor secret. One you should have heard from me.’. 

‘I should have known, Karen, if only to be able to protect 
you.’ 

‘Yes, you’re right. But not to protect me. To protects 
yourself. Now that Tynan’s told you ... I don’t know what 
Tynan’s told you —but you’d better hear the story from me.’ . 

T don’t want to hear it now, Karen. I’ve got to go out 
of town to deliver a speech. When I get back to Chicago - ’ 

‘No, listen.’ She had come up dose to him. ‘Tynan told 
you - what? That pry husband was 'killed by a gunshot 
wound in Fori Worth, in our bedroom? That I’d been over- 
heard more than once saying I wished he was dead? The 
truth is, we’d had another terrible fight. One of a million 
fights. I ran out, went to my father’s. Then I decided tcW 
return home. Try one last time. There was Tom on the floor. 
Dead. I had no idea who had killed him. I still don’t know. 
But several people had heard us. fight, had heard me say I 
wished Jhe was dead. It’s true. I had said it a number of 
times. Naturally, I was accused. The evidence was flimsy, 
circumstantial,, but we had a new DA. trying to make a 
name for himself. I was indicted, tried. It was the worst 
kind of torment. Is that what Tyrian told you? Did he tell 
you all that?’ , . 

‘Most of it. He said you got a Kung jury,’ 

‘That hung jury,’ she said contemptuously. “Eleven of. 
them were for my acquittal from the first minute. One man,<f 
the twelfth, held out for guilty for four days before the jury 
? ave up. That one holdout was finding my father guilty, not 
ne. He’d once been fired by my father, I learned afterwards. 
The D.A.’s office didn’t want to fry me again because the 
:vidence and jury had been so overwhelmingly in my favor, 
fhey knew it was useless. They freed me, arid dropped it. To 
iscape the notoriety, I stopped using my married name and 
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left town. I went to work in Los Angeles, where I met you a 
year or so later. That’s all of it, Chris. I never told you be- 
cause it was past, it was behind me - 1 knew I was innocent - 
and after I fell in love with you, I didn’t want anything to 
spoil our relationship or put doubts in your mind. I didn’t 
want the sordid affair to soil what was so fresh and lovely 
between us. I wanted a new start. I should have told you. I 
should have, but I didn’t, and that was a mistake.’ She 
caught her breath. ‘I’m glad it’s out at last. Now you know 
the whole story.’ 

‘Not quite the whole story, according to Tynan,’ he 
said. ‘Tynan’s found a new witness, a, woman who says she 
saw you standing over Rowley with the gun. The witness 
saw you or heard you do it.’ 

‘That’s a lie! I didn’t do it. It’s an absolute lie. I came 
in and found Tom dead. Tom had already been murdered.’ 

Listening to her, watching her closely and uneasily, he 
listened and watched for truth, and felt he had it, yet the 
images of her persisted. Karen stripped naked, Karen sick- 
crazy in a roomful of equally naked strange men and women. 
Karen locked in perversions with males, with females. 

There’s still more, Karen,’ he found himself saying. He 
had not meant to speak of the orgies", to give credence to 
them, but he felt compelled to have it all out. 1 don’t be- 
lieve any of it, but I must tell you. The witness told 
Tynan...’ 

He spilled it out. 

As he. spoke, her horror mounted. When he was done, 
she was hear collapse. ‘Oh, no,’ she whimpered. ‘No, no - 
such terrible lies - every word made up, untrue. Absolute 
fantasies. Me? Behave like that? You know me, Chris, you 
hiow me in bed. I’m shy, I - Oh, Chris, you can’t believe 

‘I don’t, I told you.’ 

I swear on the life of the child we’re going to have - ’ 

‘I know it’s not true, darling. But there’s a witness who 
will swear under oath that it is true, that and the murder - ’ 

She seemed to rally her strength. ‘Who is this witness?’ 

I don’t know. Tynan wouldn’t tell me. But that’s what 
nes holding over our heads. He threatened to open up the 
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case again unless I played ball. So I. decided to remain on 
the team.’ ! 

‘Oh, Chris, no.’ She went into his arms, fiercely, holding on 
to him. ‘What have I done to you?’ 

He tried to soothe her. ‘It’s not important, Karen, darling. 
All that’s important is you. I believe you, and we’ll never 
speak of it again. Let’s forget Tynan-’ 

‘No, Chris, you’ve got to fight him. You can’t let him do 
this. We’ve nothing to v be afraid of. I’m innocent. Let him 
reopen the case. In the long run, it won’t hurt us. The main 
thing is, you can’t let him blackmail you into, silence. You’ve.^ 
got to fight back, for my sake.’ . .■ 

He disengaged' himself from her. ‘I’m .not fighting back, 
for your sake. I’d never subject you to another ordeal like 
that. We’re just going to forget it and go about our lives as. 
before.’ 

He started to move away, but she followed him across 
the bedroom. ‘But it’ll never be like it was before. Chris, if 
you’re afraid to fight him over this, you must believe his 
version of the story, not mine- ’ 

‘That’s not true! I just won’t let you suffer that hell again.’^ 
‘You’re going to give in, keep silent, while the California 
Assembly passes the 35th tomorrow and the. California. 
Senate ratifies it three days later? Oh, Chris, please don’t 
let it happen.’ 

Collins held up his wristwatch. ‘Karen, look. I’ve got 
twenty minutes to change, eat, finislj packing, and call Tony 
Pierce in Sacramento before the driver comes by4o take me 
to the airport. I’m addressing a convention of ex-FBI, agents,, 
in Chicago tomorrow. I have to be there. I’ve got to hurry.’ 
He took her in his arms and kissed her. T love you. If there’s 
more to talk about, we’ll talk about it tomorrow night.’' 

Yes,’ she said almost to herself, ‘If there is a tomorrow-.- 
night’ 
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Standing at the podium, before the six hundred assembled 
guests crowded into the pale gold Guildhall ballroom of 
Chicago’s Ambassador East Hotel, Chris Collins turned 
another page of the speech he had been reading to the annual 
gathering of the Society of Former Special Agents of the 
FBt He saw that only one more page of his speech remained 
to be read, and he was grateful. 

His delivery of the speech had been lifeless, and the recep- 
tion until now lukewarm. 


Collins was not surprised. There were too many factors 
that had inhibited bath the content of his address and its 
delivery: There had been lack of concentration. There had 
been t&couragernenL. There had been caution. 

He had been unable to concentrate because his mind 
bad been, elsewhere.. Back in the conference roorn of his 
ofics suite in. the Department of Justice, where Vernon T, 
iyuan had bested him, blackmailed him into silence about 
Jicw he really felt Back in the- bedroom of his house, where 
_ be and Karen, had suffered the revelation of the murder and 
trial in he - past Back fn his native California.,, where it was 
^riy afternoon in Sacramento and where m less than an 
hour the State Assembly would convene to become the first 
cf the t wo stats tin uses to voteo n'he'SSth Amendment. 

He had. been deeply discouraged during, his flight fr, 
Chicago last niobu rhmuaHeet ?h is mo mi roc and duties die 



meal with his hosts. His mood of defeat and depression had 
pervaded his entire speech. Each succeeding hope to defeat 
the 35th Amendment in California, in either the Assembly 
or the Senate, had been cut down. The death of Chief Justice 
Maynard had been the cruelest blow. Maynard, alone, could 
have turned the tide, and he had been ruthlessly eliminate! ' 
at the eleventh hour. Then, the refusal of the President t< 
dismiss Tynan, which might have brought Tynan’s activitie 
into the open and damaged the Amendment, had beei 
another blighted hope. His own determination to fight thi 
Amendment alone in these fading days bad been a cause fo 
some small optimism, but Tynan had effectively suffocated it 
There was left only The R Document, and so far it hac 
eluded him, constantly hidden from sight and out of reach. 

Above all, to the detriment of his speech, he had beet 
shackled by caution. Or maybe fear was the better word - 
shackled by fear. The members of the Society of Forme: 
Special Agents of the FBI whom he had, come to. addres: 
were preponderantly Tynan men. Under J, Edgar Hoover 
the society of FBI alumni had numbered 10,000 forme: 
agents. Many of them, after leaving the FBI, had gone on tc 
have successful careers in law, industry, banking, thanks tc 
Hoover’s patronage and support. Now, in Vernon T.Tynan’i 
tenure, the society of FBI alumni had a. membership o: 
14,000 men and women - although only a few were womer 
- and the great majority were still subject to the FBI dis 
cipline ingrained in them and grateful for Tynan’s seal o 
approval that had helped catapult them upward'in their nev 
careers. For Collins, this was a hostile audience.; Not tha 
they knew he differed from them. Only be knew. But it wai 
enough to disturb him. 

The speech that he and Radenbaugh had prepared hac 
been carefully honed to suit this audience. Since be knew 
that he could not attack the 35th Amendment, Collins had 
decided to avoid voicing any opinion on the resolution. Ht 
had proceeded on the assumption that the resolution woulc 
be made into law, and had dwell on the point that more was 
needed to contain crime and lawlessness in America. He hac 
expounded, in broad terms, upon the. other reform! 
needed in the country. He had dealt with crime and iti 
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causes. He had dealt with the social roots of crime. 

He had known, from the start, that this would not excite 
his pro-Tynan audience. These ex-FBI agents wanted a ring- 
ing affirmat ion of their Director’s 35th Amendment They 
wanted rockets and fireworks proclaiming the death of the 
obstructionist Bill of Rights and the birth of the new .Com- 
mittee on National Safety headed by Tynan. Instead, they 
had got the wet blanket of social reform. They had been let 
down and bored. 

Also, Collins had been conscious of the fact that the 
'audience was infiltrated by Tynan’s spies and informers, 
ready to report to the master any deviation Collins made 
“from the text ordained by the Director. Anticipating this, 
after his confrontation and deal withTynanyesterday, Collins 
had reworked his speech several times on the flight to 
Chicago and in his hotel suite this morning, watering it 
down constantly until it was a puddle. Any slip into dissent, 
he was aware, spelled a special kind of doom for Karen. 

He knew, of course, that there was also a small coterie 
of listeners in the audience- who were anti-Tynan and anti- 
35th. He did not know who they were, but he did know that 
Anthony Pierce was their leader. Collins had even been 
cautious about contacting Pierce late last night and again 
this morning. It would be dangerous for Karen if Tynan 
learned that he had sent for Pierce and was meeting with 
him privately after the speechi Thismoming Collins had 
gone to an obscure telephone booth outside the hotel to call 
Pierce. He had arranged to meet with Pierce not in his own 
_ suite but in an unoccupied single room of the Ambassador 
Hotel - reserved under another name - after he had finished 
speaking and had left the ballroom. They had agreed to 
watch the live television report on the California Assembly 
v °te in this room, and if necessary, he would risk revealing 
to Pierce his defection from the Administration’s stand on 
he 35th and help the lobbyist in any strategy possible to 
e feat it in the State Senate three days from now. 

All of this had been on Chris Collins’ mind as he had 
tried to read meaning into his address. 

He had reached the last page of his speech; He tried to 
evote himself to it, to infuse it with feeling. 
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‘And so, friends, we have arrived at the crossroads’ 
Collins continued. ‘We are on the threshold of dramatically 
changing the Constitution of the land in our pursuit of law 
and order. But to maintain a peaceful .society of human 
beings, more, much more, isneeded. I have outlined some of 
these needs here today. Allow me to summarize them in' the 
words of a former Attorney General of the United States. ’ 

Collins paused, scanned the rows and rows of faces before 
him, and then undertook to quote the words of this former 
Attorney General. 

.‘He reminded us firmly to remember the following: ■ “If 
we are to deal meaningfully with crime, what must be seen is 
the dehumanizing effect on the individual of alums, racism, 
ignorance, and violence, of corruption and impotence to 
fulfill rights, of poverty and unemployment and idleness, of 
generations of malnutrition, of congenital brain damage and 
prenatal neglect, of sickness and disease, of pollution, of 
decrepit, dirty, ugly, unsafe, overcrowded housing, of alco- 
holism and narcotics addiction, of avarice, anxiety, fear, 
hatred, hopelessness and injustice. There, are the fountain- 
heads of crime. They can be controlled.” We must act how.. 
Thank you for your kind attention.’ 

He had not told them the name of the former Attorney 
General he had quoted. He had not told them the words had 
originated with Ramsey Clark. 

The applause was light, and his agony was over. 

He returned to his seat, relieved, shook a few limp hands, 
and prepared to wait out the last speakers and final business 
of the formal convention. x ■ 

Half an hour later, he was free. He left the Guildhall ball- 
room and was joined by Hogan, his bodyguard, who saw 
him up in the elevator to his corner suite, 1700-01' on the 
seventeenth floor. At the door, he told Hogan that he would 
be in his suite the rest. of the afternoon.' He suggested this 
was a good time for Hogan to go down to The Greenery, the 
hotel s cafe, and grab a bite to eat. The bodyguard was quick 
to assent. , / 

Once inside his suite, Collins waited a brief interval, then 
opened liis door-- and glanced into the corridor. It was 
empty, hastily, he slipped out of his rooms, found the stairs, 
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descended to the fifteenth floor, and located the unoccupied 
single room with the number 1531 on its door. Making 
certain he had not been followed, he entered it, leaving the 
door ajax. 

He took inventory of the room. A double bed. An arm- 
chair. Two straight chairs. A dresser. A television set. Unpre- 
possessing for a member of the President’s Cabinet, but it 
would do the job. 

He was tempted to telephone Karen in Washington, if 
only to reassure her again. He considered the wisdom of 
fusing the telephone, but before be could decide, he heard a 
“ short knock on the door. He spun about prepared to greet 
Tony Pierce alone, but to his surprise not only Pierce entered 
the room but two other men as well. 

Collins had not seen Pierce since they had been adver- 
saries on the television show Search for Truth. Hfe cringed 
inside at the remembrance of his role and performance on 
that show,, and he wondered what Pierce must be thinking of 
. him at this moment. 

On the surface. Pierce seemed to display no resentment 
fHihd no reluctance about their second meeting. The freckled. 
Trank face beneath the head of sandy hair was as good- 
natured and enthusiastic as ever. 

‘We meet again,’ he said, shaking hands with Collins. 

‘I’m glad you could come,’ said Collins. ‘I wasn’t sure you 
would.’ 

‘I welcomed the chance,’ said Pierce. T also wanted you 
. tomeet two of my colleagues. This is Mr Van Allen. And 
this is Mr Ingstrup. We were all together in the FBI, and 
we resigned within a year of one another.’ 

Collins shook Hands with each of them. Van Allen was a 
^ blond with a prominent jaw and restless eyes. Ingstrup had 
V a shock of chestnut hair and a weather-beaten visage that 
sported an untidy brown moustache. 

■ Do sit down,’ Collins said. As the others took their 
. -places on the bed and the two chairs; Collins remained on 
ms feet. ‘You must wonder why I asked you to meet with me 
we, Collins said to Pierce. ‘You must wonder what we 
«ave in common to talk about. In your eyes.I’m FBI Director 
- yuans superior, and a Cabinet member in President 
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Wadsworth’s Administration, a cabal that is advocating pas- 
sage of the 35th. In my eyes, you are the hard-core opposi- 
tion to the 35th. Don’t you find it surprising that I wanted 
to see you?’ . 

‘Not at all,’ said Pierce, fishing for his pipe and finding 
it. ‘We’ve been keeping an eye on you, even up to early 
yesterday afternoon when you were planning to go to Cali- 
fornia to testify against the 35th Amendment. We know 
where you’re at today.’ 

Collins was genuinely startled. ‘How could you possibly 
know that?’. ' -i-i- . 

‘Since we can trust you now, we can tell you,’ . said 
Pierce cheerfully, enjoying this. As he tamped tobacco into 
the bowl of his pipe, he went on. -After the three of us left 
the FBI, we went our own ways. I formed a law firm. Van 
Allen here has a private detective agency. Ingstrup is a 
writer, with two exposes of the FBI under his belt. We all 
shared a single belief. That Vernon T. Tynan, for whom we’d 
worked so long a time, was a dangerous man, dangerous for 
the country. We saw him becoming more threatening every 
year. We found other former FBI agents aroiind the. United 
States who felt precisely as we felt. All of us still.possessed 
the discipline, know-how, skills we had learned and 
practiced in the FBI. We asked ourselves. Why hot put all 
this knowledge into practice? Why not work to protect each 
other, to save the FBI from that megalomaniac, and to 
defend democracy itself?- So, at my suggestion, we set up a 
loosely knit, unpublicized organization of ex-FBI agents who 
would be fact finders and investigators - to counter Big 
Brother, who was watching our every move. We don’t have 
an official name, but we like to call ourselves the IFBI the 
Investigators of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. We 
have sympathetic informers everywhere. We have six in 
your Department, of Justice, including two in Tynan’s J. 
Edgar Hoover Building. We gradually learned of your defec- 
tion to our side. Yesterday we learned you were planning to 
fly to Sacramento. From our previous dossier on you, we 
deduced that you were making the trip to break from the 
President and Tynan and to denounce the 35th publicly.’ 

That’s correct,’ admitted Collins. ~ 
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*Yet you are not in Sacramento this minute,’ said.Pierce. 
You are here in Chicago. In fact, I was surprised when I 
ound the message from you last night. I worried that your 
change of travel plans might mean your political plans had 
hanged again also. But then I decided that this could not 
De/or you would not have wanted to see me.’ 

‘Once more, correct,’ said Collins. ‘My politics remain 
the same. I’m wholeheartedly against the 35th. I wanted to 
go to Sacramento to fight it. At the last minute, something 
came up-’ 

‘Tynan came up,’ said Pierce simply. 

^ Collins wrinkled his forehead. ‘How did you know?* 

‘I didn’t,’ said Pierce, ‘but I was sure.’ 

Van Allen spoke for the first time. ‘Tynan is everywhere. 
Never underestimate him. He’s all-knowing and he’s vindic- 
tive. He picked up where J. Edgar Hoover left off. Remem- 
ber Hoover’s OC - Official and Confidential - files? Hoover 
had his gumshoes getting information on Dr Martin Luther 
King’s sex life. He had personal information on Muhammad 
Ali, Jane Fonda, Dr Benjamin SpOck, and at least seventeen 
high Government officials. Congressmen, newspapermen. 
•SVell, that was amateursville compared with what Vernon T. 
;Tynan has done. He has tripled Hoover’s OC files. He has 
used them consistently for blackmail. For the good of the 
country, he would tell you - ’ 

‘Patriotism,’ interrupted Ingstrup, ‘is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel, to quote Dr Samuel Johnson.’ 

‘Absolutely,’ Van Allen went on. ‘When Tynan assigned 
ine to investigate the personal lives of the Senate and House 
majority leaders - that was some time before the 35th was 
presented to Congress - I guess he wanted to be sure it 
passed - 1 went to him and objected. I told him I’d prefer 
assignment. “I’ll be happy to arrange that, Van 
■ Ahcn,” he said to me. The'next thing I knew, I had been re- 
- assigned - away from the Washington office. I was notified 
oPmy transfer' to the FBI field office in Butte, Montana. 
1 T^ n ^ n ' s Liberia. I got the message. I resigned.’ 

r ^ 1 t’’ said Pierce. ‘When I mentioned the fact 
& ree of us had resigned from the FBI, I didn’t mean 
e did so amicably. Van was to be sent into exile, as he’s 
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told you, and he quit: Ingstrup was the main speaker at his 
daughter’s high school graduation. He spoke of the role of 
the FBI in our democracy, and made the mildest sugges- 
tions for a reform or two in the Bureau. It got back to Tynar 
overnight Immediately, Ingstrup was demoted, his jot 
downgraded, and he resigned. Still Tynan was not satisfied 
When Ingstrup tried to get another job in law enforcement 
Tynan’s long arm followed him. Tynan informed one and al 
that Ingstrup had a dishonorable record with the FBI. Wher 
Ingstrup turned to free-lance writing, his first book was £ 
critical assessment of the FBI’s operation. Tynan set out tc 
block the publication of the manuscript. He was successful 
enough so that Ingstrup had to settle for a vanity publisher, 
Fortunately, the book became a big seller.’ 

‘And what about you?’ Collins inquired. " , •' 

‘Me?’ said Pierce. ‘I protected Ingstrup’s .demotion. 1 
defended him., Tynan’s only response was a curt memo 
notifying me of my transfer to Cincinnati, Tynan’s second 
Siberia. I knew the FBI held no future for me after that. Sc 
I quit. No, Chris - if I may call you Chris - nobody tangles 
with Tynan and wins.’ / 

‘You’re tangling with Tynan now over the 35th.’ '<■> 

‘And I don’t expect to win,’ said Pierce. ‘But I’ll give 
it the old college try. Anyway, when you said you had plan- 
ned to oppose Tynan but something bad come up to change 
your plans, I knew the something was someone named 
Tynan. I assume you’re not going to come out in the open 
on our side.’ 

I can’t,’ said Collins helplessly. He studied the three in 
the room with him, these veterans of Tynan, these men 
who had gone out on a limb to oppose the Director of the 
FBTand his mammoth apparatus, and he suddenly felt close 
.to them. They had gained his confidence completely. He 
decided to teU them how Tynan had, at the last minute, 
rendered him impotent. ‘All right, I guess there’s nothing to 
hide. 1 11 tell you why I can’t side withyouin public.’ " ; 
Pierce offered him a half smile. ‘You can trust us, Chris.’ 
Collms pondered how much to tell them, even where to 
begm. I went to see President Wadsworth yesterday. I told 
him that I had information that Tynan had been responsible 
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for the murder of Chief Justice Maynard - ’ 

Wow!’ Pierce exclaimed. We hadn’t heard that Do you 
know it to be a fact? ’ 

‘I believe it to be a fact I have it from a person who 
was involved. But I can’t prove it. I couldn’t prove that or 
a number of other things, to the President Nevertheless, 
I laid out a good case against Tynan. I demanded that the 
President fire Tynan. He refused. I told him that I had no 
choice, then, but to resign and go to California and take a 
public stand against the 35th Amendment. I was prepared 
'J_o do so, as you have learned.’ 

‘But then you ran into Tynan,’ said Pierce. 

‘Exactly. The next thing I knew, there he was in my office 
in person.’ 

‘To blackmail you into silence,’ said Ingstrup. 

*Yes, he was ready to blackmail me,’ said Collins. 

Pierce was refilling and li ghtin g his pipe. ‘Tell us what 
happened.’ 

Haltingly, Collins complied. He related every detail of 
e evidence Tynan had collected against his wife, and of 
le new eyewitness being held in the wings. 

‘There was nothing subtle about it,’ Collins concluded, 
le offered me the terms of surrender. I could not resign. I 
)uld not go to California. I could not voice my opposition 
>.the 35th. If I accepted these terms, Karen was safe. Her 
ase in Fort Worth would not be reopened. If I defied him, 
r ent ahead, then Karen would have to stand trial again. I 
ad no place to go. I surrendered on his terms.’ 

‘But she told you she was innocent,’ said Van Allen, 

‘Of course she did. She is innocent I believe her. Still, 
couldn’t let her be put on the rack again. I had to give in.’ 
fe threw up his hands, ‘And here I am - Samson with a 
rew cut’ ' 

He saw Pierce glance at Val Allen, wbo. : gave an almost 
©perceptible nod, then saw Pierce look at Ingstrup, who 
i~° nodded. Pierce’s gaze rested on Collins once more. 
Maybe we can help you, Chris, he said. 

‘How?’ . 

. get ting into this ourselves, with our little counter- 
orce, our 3FBL We have one of our best men in Texas - a 


rancher, Jim Shack. He was an FBI agent for ten years, hut 
he became fed up after Tynan became Director. We have, 
two others down there, still members of the FBI, who hate - 
Tynan. They might be able to do a lot for you - maybe even 
give Samson a hairpiece.’ .. :■ 

‘I don’t know what they could do.’ ‘ - 

‘For one thing, they might check but your wife’s old 
case, find out what it was really all about Then, they might 
poke around,, try to find out if Tynan actually has a new 
witness, as he claims - or if he’s faking, rigging a blackmail 
scheme on evidence-that doesn’t exist’ 

T hadn’t thought of that’ \ \ 

‘You’d better. It’s barely possible.’ : . 

Collins frowned. ‘I don’t know. I don’t like to take the 
risk. If Tynan found out-’ . - , . ' 

‘Jim Shack and the other men are very discrat They’re 
better than the best Tynan has today.’ 

Collins was still worried. ‘Let me think about it’ 

‘There isn’t much time,’. Pierce reminded him. The 
California Assembly votes today-’ 

‘Hey!’ exclaimed Van Allen, jumping out of his chair^ 
Tt ? s on television. We almost forgot.’ 

He hastened to the television set on the dresser. 

‘Yes,’ said Pierce. ‘Let’s see if all our lobbying with the 
Assemblymen did any good. If they should vote against it, 
it’s all over for Tynan, and our work is done. But if they pass 
it-’ - - ; • y- • ' 

‘What are the odds?’ asked Collins, finding a seat in the . 
armchair. 

‘At last count, the Assembly was leaning toward passage.. 
It’s the State Senate that’s a flip of the coin. Yet you never 
can tell. Let’s see.’ 

The television set was on. All four in the room gave it -r 
their undivided attention.- 

The camera was focused on the gold-lettered motto over 
the framed portrait of Abraham Lincoln above the elevated 
speaker’s rostrum. The motto read, Legislatorum Est 
Justas Leges Condere. - 

*What does it mean?’ Van Allen asked. ; ’ 
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*It means, “It is the duty of legislators to make just laws”,’ 
explained Collins. - 

‘Ha,’ said Pierce. ' 

- The camera was slowly pulling back to show the desks 
below the speaker’s rostrum where bills and resolutions 
were processed. Now the camera revealed the eighty 
- Assemblymen at their individual desks in the chamber and 
the standing microphones in the five aisles. 

The third and last reading of the resolution, the 35th 
Amendment, was taking place. 

- ‘Section !. Number 1. No right or liberty guaranteed by 
the Constitution shall be construed as license to endanger 
the national security. Number 2. In the event of clear and 
present danger, a Cbmmittee on National Safety, appointed 
by the President, shall meet in joint session with the' National 
Security Council. Number 3. Upon determination that 
national security is at issue, the Committee on National 
Safetyshall declare a state of emergency and assume pleni- 
potentiary powers, supplanting Constitutional authority until 
the established danger has been brought under control 
and/or eliminated. Number 4. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee shall be the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation.’ 

‘Tynan, the Tynan clause,’ Pierce said to no one in 
particular. 

The reading on the television set continued. 

‘Number 5. The proclamation shall exist only during 
such time as the emergency is declared to be in effect,- and 
shall be automatically terminated by formal declaration 
upon the emergency’s resolution. Section 2. Number 1. Dur- 
ing the suspensory period, the remainder of all rights and 
privileges guaranteed by the Constitution shall be held 
jnvioIabIe:-Number 2. All Committee action shall be taken 
by unanimous vote.-’ ■ 

The hushed voice of the network newsman came on. 

‘The critical vote is about to begin. Each Assemblyman 
«v CS »by mov ' m £ a toggle switch, at his desk. If he votes 

Yes”, a green bu]b lights up alongside his name on the 
scoreboard in the front of the chamber. If he moves his toggle 
switch to “No”, a red bulb lights up alongside his name. 
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Keep your eye on the electric scoreboard, where the. votes are 
automatically totaled. A mere majority will pass this Consti- 
tutional Amendment. That means, if the total vote in favor 
reaches forty-one, the 35th Amendment is passed, in this 
chamber. A vote of forty-one opposed means it has been 
voted down. If it is voted down, that will spell the end, 
the death of the much-debated 35th Amendment If it i 
passed, that would put the final decision as to its ratificatioi 
or rejection into the State Senate of forty members .thre 
days from now.’ He paused. ‘The vote is beginning.’ /, 
ro lling sat glued to his chair, watching. ' ... . 

The bulbs were lighting on the screen, as the minute 
ticked by. ’ . ■ \ 

Collins watched the electric scoreboard and the tallies 
The green bulbs dominated the screen. The count moved t< 
thirty-six, then to thirty-seven, then thirty-eight, thirty-nine 
forty, forty-one. 

A roar of delight could be heard from the visitors’ gallery 
intermingled with groans, and now this was interrupted b; 
the voice of the newsman. 

‘It’s over in the California State Assembly. The 35tl 
Amendment has gained its majority vote, forty-one votes ou 
of eighty. It has been passed in the first of the two houses 
Now its fate is entirely in the hands of the California Stat< 
Senate less than seventy-two hours from now.’ 

Pierce left the bed and turned off the set. T was afrak 
of that’ He studied the others. ‘Looks like our work is cu 
- out for us.’ He stepped toward Collins, who was sitting 
stiffly in. the armchair. ‘Chris, we need all the help we 'cai 
get from you. Let us fry to help you, so that you can be fre* 
to help us.’ - *'■ ' 

Tou mean Karen?’ 

“Your wife. Tynan’s blackmail. Let me get Jim Shack ant 
the other two into Fort Worth.’ ‘ 

The discouraging event on the television screen bac 
already made up Collins’ mind for him. ‘Okay,’ he said, ‘g< 
ahead. I appreciate your offer.’ He had decided that his las 
hope lay with these three men. ‘As a matter of fact, there’; 
something else you might help me with, if you can. It’s some- 
thing which, if exposed, could defeat the 35th in the Senate. 
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‘Anything that can do that gets my help,’ said Pierce, 
returning to his place on the edge of thebed. 

Collins had come to *his feet. ‘Have any of you ever 
heard about a paper, possibly a memorandum, called The 
R Document?’ 

‘The R Document?’ repeated Pierce. He shook his head. 
It doesn’t ring a bell. No, I haven’t heard of it.’ 

Van Allen and Ingstrup also signified they had not heard 

of it - 

‘Let me tell you about it, then,’ said Collins. ‘It all began 
the night Colonel Noah Baxter died. I first learned of it a 
few days later...’ 

Omitting no detail, Collins revived the familiar cast of 
characters and recapped the events of recent weeks, as the 
other three listened enrapt. For an hour, Collins talked - 
about Colonel Baxter, the Colonel’s widow. The R Docu- 
ment (‘danger - dangerous - must be exposed ... I was - 
trick - go see’). Josh’s Tule Lake internment camp (Pierce 
had nodded knowingly). Assemblymen Keefe and Tobias 
and Yurkovich and the doctored crime statistics. Warden 
Jenkins and Lewisburg Penitentiary and Susie Radenbaugh 
Jnd Donald Radenbaugh himself, Radenbaugh and Fisher’s 
Tsland, Chief Justice Maynard and Argo City, Radenbaugh 
and Ramon Escobar. 

Everything was laid out before them, except the most 
important evidence of all. The R Document. That remained 
missing. 

When he was done, his voice hoarse, Collins expected to 
find incredulity in their faces. Instead, they seemed unmoved, 
. as they considered what they had heard. 

‘You’re not shocked?’ Collins said. 

Tlo,’ replied Pierce. ‘It’s because we’ve seen too much, 
^ heard too much, know too much about Tynan.* 

You believe me, don’t you?’ 

‘Every word,’ said Pierce, rising to his feet *We know 
tynan is capable. of - and has the capability to do - anything 
to satisfy his own ends. He’s utterly ruthless, and he’s going 
to wm, unless we take advantage of our own capability. If 
you give us your full cooperation, Chris, we’ll set our entire 
counterforce of ex-FBI agents and informers into motion 
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within hours. I want you to stay here tonight, Chris. You can " 
go back to Washington in the morning. Til send Van out for 
some food and drinks. Let’s hole up here until midnight and 
work out our plan. Then the three of us will separate, hit the 
pay phones, get the lines buzzing to our' counterforce mem- 
bers. By morning they should all be on their assignments. 
How does that sound to you?’ •' ' . 

Tm ready,’ said Collins: . 

‘Great. The most important contacts we’ll reserve for 
ourselves. Fast as possible, we’ll have to go over the ground 
you’ve already covered. I know you did a thorough job, but 
investigation is our life. We might be able to elicit infor- 
mation you couldn’t Further, people you’ve already seen 
may remember some detail during a second telling that 
they’d previously overlooked. I’ll interrogate Radenbaugh 
again myself. Van Allen will go to Argo City to case the town 
once more. Ingstrup will sit down with Father Dubinski. And 
you, I think you should see Hannah Baxter again, Chris. I 
think you could do better with her than any of us. Is that 
okay?’ . ' -• 

TQ see her again,’ promised Collins. What about Ishmael 
Young?’ ‘ \ : 

Pierce considered this, then shook his head. ‘No. Tm 
sure he’s on our side, but he’s too close to Tynan! He might 
let something slip accidentally. If that' happened, Ml our 
heads would roll.’ He paused. *Now, is there anyone else?’ 

Collins had a thought. ‘Ishmael Young mentioned, the 
last time I saw him, that Vernon Tynan has a mother. She’s 
in the Washington area. Tynan sees her once a week.’ 

*No kidding? Tynan with a mother. I can’t believe it’ , 

It’s true.’ 

Well, obviously, we wouldn’t dare interview her. But 
stai — who can tell? Let me sleep on it. Any other ideas, 
Chris?’ . 

‘No.’ • ‘ 

Well, we have more than enough to go on - certainly 
enough to keep us occupied in the seventy hours we have 
left. Now let’s take off our coats and ties, get Van to bring 
up some drinks, and settle down to some real planning.’ , 

What’s left to plan?’ asked Collins. 
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‘Our field force, remember? Fll contact Jim Shack to get 
into Fort Worth tomorrow to tackle your wife’s case. But 
we have more than fifty other men and women almost 
Shack’s equal. They’re going to be looking at every rock 
Tynan ever lived under. No stone will be unturned.’ 

‘Do you think we have a chance?’ 

‘If we have good luck, Chris.’ 

What if Tynan finds out?’ 

That would be bad luck,’ said Pierce. 

* * * 

A 

It was nine eighteen in the morning when Chris Collins 
returned to Washington. His limousine was waiting outside 
National Airport. He ordered Pagano to take him directly to 
his house. 

Opening his front door, he let himself in quietly, assuming 
that Karen might still be asleep. ' 

He went through the house and entered the bedroom, 
intent on changing his clothes and getting back to the office 
as soon as possible. He saw at once that the bed was made. 
Wondering where Karen was, he backtracked through the 
house, calling her name, expecting to find her in the kitchen. 
She was not in the kitchen. 

Collins returned to the bedroom. The house was un- 
naturally still. He entered the bathroom and immediately 
saw the note scotch-taped to the mirror. He pulled it free, 
recognizing Karen’s handwriting, and from the time scrawled 
on it he realized that it had been written the night before. 
With some apprehension, he began to read it. 

^ My darling, 

I hope this doesn 't upset you . I’m really doing this for 
our sake. I’m leaving for T exas on a late plane. 

I feel miserable about what I’ve done to you. 1 should 
never have withheld anything at all about myself from 
you. / should have known that as a public figure you 
were vulnerable, and l should have known that someone 
like Tynan would ferret out the information about me 
and misuse it. I swear to you that I am innocent. 
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I’m afraid, however, 1 have not fully convinced you. 

The fact that you would not allow this to come out into 
the open, were afraid of a second trial ( for my sake, I 
know), tells me you don’t know how that trial might 
end. 1 have no fear of that, but l know you have. 

Anyway, since you would not defy Tynan ( because 
of me), I’ve decided to defy him myself. I've decided to 
go to Texas, find his so-called new witness, and wring 
the truth out of her. 1 did not want to wait till you came 
home. / did not want you to talk me out of this.T want 
to prove my absolute innocence - to you, to Tynati, to 
everyone - no matter how long it takes, and I felt that 
only I myself could do this. 

Don’t try to find me. I’ll be in Fort Worth staying with 
friends. I won't be in touch with you until I've solved 
our problem. Don’t worry. Let me do this my way. The 
important thing is-1 love you. I want you to love me - 
and trust me. 

Karen 

Collins dropped the note, on the sink, and rocked back*/ 
on his heels, dazed. Her act was the last thing on earth he 
had expected. She had hoped this would not upset him, she 
had written. She had hoped right He wasn’t upset He was 
stricken. The thought of his pregnant wife alone somewhere . 
in Texas, somewhere in Fort Worth, out of reach and deeply 
troubled, was almost more than he could handle. He was . 
tempted to take the first flight to Fort Worth and;try to find 
her. But that would be a needle-in-tbe-haystack undertaking.' _ 
Yet something must be done. 

> Before he could put his mind to it, he heard the telephone 
ringing in the bedroom. ‘ 

With a silent prayer that it might be Karen, he hurried to A 
the phone and picked up the receiver. ' - ■ ' 

It wasn’t Karen. He recognized the' male voice. It was 
Tony Pierce. 

‘Good morning, Chris. I came in on American right after 
you. I’m in Washington now.’ . : 

‘Oh, hi. . . ’ He almost addressed Pierce by his first name, 
but caught himself in time, remembering the ground rules 



worked out in Chicago last night. No mention of Pierce and 
his friends on the telephone. ■ 

‘One thing to report,’ said Pierce. ‘We just got information 
that Vernon Tynan is flying to New York on business 
tomorrow night, and then going on to Sacramento. Hes 
scheduled to make a personal appearance Friday before the 
State Senate Judiciary Committee. He’s going to give the 
35th a strong pitch. He’ll be the last witness before the bill 
■ goes to the Senate floor.’ 

Collins was still too distraught about Ms wife to react 
4o the news about Tynan or consider its implications^ Tm 
' sorry,’ he said, ‘but I’m afraid I won’t make much sense 
right now. I just came home and found a note from my wife. 
She’s-’ 

‘Hold, on,’ Pierce interrupted. ‘I can guess. But don’t 
discuss it on your phone. Are there any public phone booths 
n your neighborhood ?’ 

‘Several. The nearest - ’ 


‘Don’t tell me. Just go there. Call me. Til be waiting. I 
’ave you my number last night. Do you have it?’ 

./Yes. Okay, get right back to you.’ 

- Collins snatched up Karen’s note and hastened out of 
the house. The official limousine was waiting, and Collins 
signaled his driver to stand by, then called out to Pagario 
that he’d be right back. 

A few minutes later, he had walked two short blocks 
and turned into the filling station. He made his way to the 
telephone booth, closed himself Inside, deposited Ms coins, 
and dialed Tony Pierce. 

Pierce answered immediately. ‘You can talk now,’ he 
said. ‘It’s safe. Did your wife run off?’ 

J,° ^ exas - She wants to vindicate herself.’ 
t’m not surprised.’ 

- “Well, I am. I can’t < understand her doing it. I realize 
ae w aGt s to clear herself for me, but that means defying 

kn™ fo L oll ] ardy ‘ She should know better - She should 
to^lSf nobo /l can beat Tynan at Ms own game. Tryiaz 
wilt 0 ? l Tynan ^ witnessed from under his nose 2 nd 

da™, 6 t e ! rutb out of ber - Karen doesn’t realize fcov/ 
dangerous that can be.’ 


‘You mentioned she’d left you a note,’ said Pierce calmly. 

“Do you mind reading it to me?’ - 
Collins pulled Karen’s note out of his pocket and read it to 
Pierce. 

When he finishedT, he said, Tve got a good mind to go to 
Fort Worth today and try to find her.’ - 

‘No,’ said Pierce firmly. ‘You stay put We’ll find her 
for you. I’ll notify our man down there - Jim Shack, remem- 
ber? - and get him on her trail. It would save time if we had 
some leads. Her note says she’s staying with friends in Foit 
Worth. Do you have her address book at home?’ 

‘We keep a joint address book. But I think she has an old 
oneofherownarovindsomewhere.* 

‘Good. The minute you get back to the house, dig up 
that old address book, if she left it behind. Then - No, better 
not read those addresses from your phone - use another pay 
phone on the way to the office - then read me the names and 
addresses of all of Karen’s friends in theFort Worth-Dallas 
area. I’ll pass them on to Jim Shack.’ . ; 

•Very well.’ ; r ' .. .. . 

Til also have Jim Shack find Tynan’s star witness. Your 
wife would be too emotional to handle her. But Shack can 
tackle the job.’ * • 

- ‘Thanks, Tony. Only - how are you going to find Tynan’s 
witness? He wouldn’t let me see.his file.’ : 

‘No problem. I told you we have two informers in the 
FBI building. One is a night man. He’ll get a chance to peek 
at the dossier on Karen after Tynan and Adcock have gone 
home. He’ll relay the name of the witness to me and I’ll pass 
it on to Shack. Trust us to handle this. Your wife — and her 
case- are in good hands.’ 

*1 can’t tell you how grateful I am, Tony.’, . \X 

■Never mind,’ said Pierce, ‘we’re all in. this together. I’d 
like to spring you in time to get to California and counteract 
Tynan’s testimony. If-he’s the only Government witness, 
he’ll stampede the Senators into passing the Amendment. 
My other hope is that we can nail down The R Document 
by tomorrow. -We’re seeing Father Dub inski and Donald 
Radenbaugh for follow-up interviews in the next few hours. 
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What about you?. Are you going back to see Hannah Baxteg 
today? 

‘She couldn't make it today. I phoned her from. Chicago 
-from the airport - inis morning.. Woke her up, but she was 
nice about rL She agreed to see me tomorrow morning. We 
have an appointment at her place at ten.’ 

‘0‘cay. If there’s anything new. I’ll call you at your office. 
Is your phone clean for incoming calls?’ 

It w3I be by die time you call. I’m having it debugged 
every morning now.’ 

‘Good, m be in touch.’ 

♦ * * 


For the first time in many years, Vernon T, Tynan was on 
is way to see his mother on a day that was not Saturday, 
Besides the fact that it was Wednesday, there were other 
inusual aspects to Tynan’s visit to Alexandria. For one 
Iving, he had not bothered to bring his OC file on celebrities, 
: or another, he was not going to have lunch with bis mother, 
hr yet another’ it was not a quarter to one but three fifteen 
n the afternoon. 

What had inspired this precedent-shattering trip v/bs a 
elephone conversation Tynan had had with his mother no 
sore than ten minutes ago. She did not call him regularly, 
rat occasionally she did call, and this had been one of the 
fees. . 


*AmI disturbing your work, then, Vern?’ she had asked . 
‘No . N ot a bit Ho w are you? Is everything all right.?’ 
?^ 2 ver better. I was just wanting to thank you.’ 

Thanh me?’ 


Tor being such a thoughtful son. The television set work 
pmecQv now' 

ao ' known what the devil she was talking about 
''■hat no yon mean?’ he had asked. 

want to thank you for having the television set fixed 
f. n ' 'mpmrman came late this morning. He said you’d sen 
-snn It js v ^y nice of you, Venn to think of voor rr//ho 
^apjiertirpb sems when you are ■so'busy.’ 

•nenad seen sueutashe tried to assemble rdslkooghv. 


•VentfAie you there, Vera?’ 

Tm here, Mom. Uh - I may see you in a little while. X . 
have some business in Alexandria. Til put my head in for a 
minute.’ 

‘That’s an unexpected treat. Again, thanks for sending the 
repairman.’ 

After he had hung up, Tynan had tilted back in his chair, 
still trying to sort it out • i . 

It could have been a mistake, the wrong address. Or it 
could have been something else. In any case, one thing for 
sure: He bad not sent any television repairman to fix his 
mother’s set _ 

Immediately, he had heaved himself out of his chair to 
find his driver and car and get himself over to Alexandria as . 
fast as possible. 

Now, having arrived before his mother’s apartment in 
the Golden Years Senior Citizens Village, he left the back 
seat and entered the building. He tested her alarm button, 
uttered an expletive because it was not on, then let himself 
into the apartment. 

Rose Tynan was in her contour chair before the television ,, 
set She was watching an afternoon variety show. Tynan - 
absently brushed her cheek with a kiss. 

You’re here,’ she said. Tm so glad you could come. 
Can I get you a bite?’ . 

‘Never mind. Mom. I stopped by for only a minute.’ He 
indicated the set ‘So it’s better now. I can’t remember - 
what was wrong?’ 

■'What?’ she asked over the din of the television program. 
With a wheeze, she leaned forward and lowered the volume. 

T was trying to remember what was wrong with the 
set.’ 

‘Sometimes the picture jumped around.’ < 

‘So the repairman came this morning? At what time?’ T 

“Maybe eleven or a little after.’ 

Was he wearing a uniform?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘Do you remember what he looked like. Mom?’ 

What a silly question,’ said Rose Tynan. ‘He looked 
like a repairman. Why?’ 
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‘X wanted to be sure they sent out their best man. How 
long was he here?’ 

‘A half an hour, maybe. . . , 

[e wanted to pursue this without worrying her. By 



the time?’ , ... 

We talked a little while. But he was very busy. Finally 

ent to do the dishes.’ ' , . . 

Okay.’ Tynan walked over to the sofa and looked at 
: black telephone on the stand beside ft. *Mom, where 
1 1 find a screwdriver?’ - . 

With an effort, she struggled out of the contour, chair. 
11 get it. What do you need with a screwdriver?’ 

T thought I’d check your telephone while I’m here. I 
iuldn’t hear you very well when you called. Maybe I can 
ljust it’ 

The moment that his mother returned withlhe screw- 
river, Tynan disconnected the base of the telephone. Next, 
e removed the casing. The inner mechanism lay bare. He 
egan to examine ft minutely. 

After an interval, he exhaled softly, murmuring, ‘Ahh.’ 
He had located the monitor - a transmitting bug smaller 
han a thimble encased in adhesive and resin - the electronic 
avesdropper that picked up both sides of a conversation on 
m FM receiver hidden somewhere else in the city where the 
xmversation could be taped. The device was the yery one 
the FBI had been using. 

Tynan extracted the monitor from the telephone, pock- 
eted it, and restored the casing and base to the telephone. 

‘Was something wrong, then?’ Rose Tynan asked. 

' ‘ Yes > Mom. It’s okay now.’ The important thing was 
what they - whoever they were, exactly - had picked up on 

?“ m0I T g - He M t0 remember if 
he had told has mother anything of importance, in the last 

I m trying to remember.’ 
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‘Tty hard. Anybody call you? Or did you call anyone?’ 
‘Only one call to me. Mrs Grossman.’ 

‘What did you discuss?’ . * 

‘It was for a few seconds. About a new recipe she found. 
Also, I talked to you.’ 

‘That’s ah?’ ■ • ' - •. 

‘Yes,’ that’s all. Except - wait - was it today? - it was 
today -I had a long talk with Hannah Baxter.’ ‘ 

‘Can you remember what you two talked about?’ . 

Rose Tynan began to recite the matters she and Hannah 
Baxter had discussed. It was all trivial* inconsequential. ‘She 
tries to keep bjusy,’ Rose Tynan was concluding. ‘She misses 
her husband so much. Having her grandson, Rick, in the 
house means she’s not alone, but it’s not like having your 
close one, especially when he was the Attorney General. Of 
course, she will have the Attorney General there tomor- 
row-’ 

Tynan had been only half-listening, but now he perked 
up. ‘What do you mean, having the Attorney General there 
tomorrow? Maybe you’re confused. Noah was Attorney 
General, but he’s dead.’ 

‘She meant the new Attorney General - what’s his name?’ 
‘Christopher Collins?’ . - . ■ 

‘That’s the one. He’s coming to see her tomorrow 
morning.’ 

‘Why? Did she say why?’ 

• ‘I don’t know. She didn’t say.’- 1 

‘Collins going to see Mrs Baxter,’ he said more to him- 
self than to his mother. ‘Well, now. What time did you talk 
to Hannah Baxter on the phone?’ .• 

‘On the phone? I didn’t say I talked to Hannah on the 
phone. I talked with her in person. She dropped by to.have 
coffee with me this morning/ : - 

‘In person,’ Tynan said, with relief. ‘Good, Well, Fve 
got to run. Mom. Got a lot to do before going to California 
tomorrow. And one thing. Don’t let in any more repairmen 
without checking with me first Just call me first’ 

‘If that is what the Director wants.’ 

‘That’s what I want.’ He kissed his mother on the fore- 
head. ‘And thanks for all the news.’ 
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What news?’ she asked. 

Til tell you someday.’ With that, he departed in haste. 

* * * 

It rained the next morning, and the sky over Washington 
was dark and heavy as Chris .Collins rode from the Depart- 
ment of Justice to the Baxter residence in Georgetown. 

Throughout the drive (Rollins’ mood had matched the 
weather. He had rarely been gloomier. Since yesterday, 
•there had been no calls whatsoever from Tony Pierce or Van 
Allen or Ingstrup. Apparently their interrogations and in- 
vestigations in the capital, and those by their colleagues 
around the country, had produced no clues that might lead 
to discovery of The R Document Worse, there had been no 
word from Jim Shack in Fort Worth about Karen. Tomor- 
row afternoon, at the far end of the country, in the California 
State Capitol, the 35th Amendment would be put to its final 
vote before the forty members of the Senate. A majority vote 
was needed to ratify. That was twenty-one members. 
^According to an exclusive story in The Washington Post 
this morning, a source close to President Wadsworth had 
disclosed that Presidential pollster Ronald Steedman had 
informed the President that the latest and closing confiden- 
tial count of the California Senators had revealed that thirty 
were going to vote to ratify the new amendment By tomor- 
row night the 35th Amendment would be a part of the 
institution of the United States. The future had never 
looked so bleak to Collins, 

He realized that his Government limousine had pulled 
up before the old white brick three-story house in George- 
town. It was exactly ten o’clock in the morning. He was 
fight on time for his appointment with Hannah Baxter. 

As Special Agent Hogan opened the rear door for him, 
illins instructed his driver, Pagano, ‘You can wait right 
here.’ Stepping cut o? the car, he added to Hogan, T 
shouldn't be long. J cst stand by.’ 

^ Going up the stairway guarded by the iron grille, Collins 
^hheartened to have any expectations about this 
visit He cad seen Hannah Baxter once, at the outset of hit 
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hunt for The R Document, and she had been able to offer 
him very little. True, she had led him to Donald Raden- 
baugh, which had been something, but not quite enough. 
He doubted if she would have more to offer the second time • 
around. This was an exercise in futility, he was certain, but 
he had promised Tony Pierce he would try again, and so 
he was trying. 

He had rung the doorbell. Instead of the maid, it was 
Hannah Baxter herself who opened the door. 

Her plump countenance was as hospitable as ever. 
'Christopher, how good to see you again.’ Once inside, she^ 
accepted his kiss, then held him off. ‘Well, let me see. You’re 
looking splendid - well, maybe a bit tired. You mustn’t over- 
work. It’s what I always told Noah. I was right, you know.’ 

‘You’re looking better than last time, Hannah. How are 
you getting along?’ 

‘Managing, Christopher, just managing. Thank heavens 
I have little Rick around. When he goes to school in the 
afternoons. I’m absolutely lost. His parents are coming back 
from Africa next week. I think they’ll let him stay with me 
until the semester’s done. Maybe all summer, too. How’s ^ 
Karen?’ 

Collins wanted to tell her, but it- would be too compli- 
cated, would involve Tynan, and he thought better of it 
‘Oh, she’s fine, never better. She sends her love.’ 

They had reached the living room. 

Hannah pointed ahead to the sliding glass doors visible 
through the partially drawn heavy maroon draperies. ‘Look 
at the rain. Too bad I couldn’t arrange sunny weather for 
you. We could have sat in the patio. No matter, let’s make 
ourselves comfortable here.’ 

Collins waited for Hannah to settle on the sofa, and 
then he sat down in the high-backed armchair in front of the y 
draperies across from her. 

- ‘Is there anything I can get for you, Christopher?’ she 
asked. ‘Coffee or tea?’ 

‘Not a thing, Hannah. I’m perfectly content. I want to 
talk a little business. It won’t take long.’ 

‘Go right ahead.’ 

‘As a matter of fact, it has to do with the same business 
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I came to see you about last time, shortly after Noah’s death. 
Do you remember?’ 

Her brow furrowed. ‘Not exactly. So much has happened 
... I t hink it was about some papers of Noah’s you were 
trying to find, wasn’t it?’ 

‘Yes. Let me refresh your memory. It was about one 
missing paper I was trying to find, one connected with the 
35th Amendment, a supplementary paper. Noah had wanted 
me to dig it out and review it He said it was called The R 
Document But I’ve never been able to find it. Yet I must 
'The last time, I asked you if you ever heard Noah mention 
it You said he hadn’t I was hoping, if we tried again, you 
might remember some occasion when he - ’ 

‘No, Christopher. If I’d heard him mention it I’d remem- 
ber. But I never heard of anything called The R Document 
Noah rarely discussed his work with me.’ 

Collins decided to attempt another approach. Did you 
ever hear Noah mention a place called Argo City? It’s a 
town in Arizona that the Justice Department has been 
interested in.’ He repeated the name slowly. ‘Argo City.’ 

- ‘No, never.’ 

Disappointed, he determined to go back over some old 
ground once more. *Last time I was here, I asked you if 
Noah had any old friends or business associates he might 
have confided in, someone who might help me find The R 
Document. You suggested I see Donald Radenbaugh in 

Lewisburg Penitentiary, which I appreciated.’ 

‘Did you see Donald Radenbaugh?’ Hannah wondered. 

*No. I tried to, but he had died before I could meet with 


him.’ . 

‘Poor man. That was a tragedy. What about ^ Vernon 
Tynan? Did you ask him about The R Document? 

‘Right after I saw you. But he was of no help. 

Hannah Baxter shrugged. Then Tm afraid you re out 
of luck with that R Document, Christopher. If Vernon 
Tynan couldn’t help you, I’m sure there is no one else who 
can. As you know, Vernon and Noah were very close - that 
is to say, they worked closely together on the 35th 
ment In fact, on Noah’s last night - Vernon and Harry 
Adcock were right here in this room conferring with Noah. 
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working with him, when he had his stroke. It happened in 
the middle of their conversation that night..Noah suddenly 
had a seizure, pitched over, and fell ''to the floor. It was 
terrible.' 

Collins had not heard this before. ‘You mean, Noah was 
with Tynan and Adcock the night he was stricken? I never 
knew that Are you sure?’ . . 

‘I’m not apt to forget’ Hannah said sorrowfully. ‘It was 
an unusual meeting. Noah made it a point - for. my sake. 
I think - rarely to work at night. Oh; he worked by himself 
often. But I mean, to meet with other people. I remember ' 
Vernon was insistent upon seeing him that night, and he 
came right after dinner.’ • 

‘And Harry Adcock was with him?’ 

. She hesitated. I’m almost certain. I’m sure about Vernon, 
of course. But - it was a confusing evening - I could be 
mixed up. Do you want to know if Harry was here also?’ 

‘Well, it’s probably not important - ’ 

‘No, I don’t mind checking it for you,’ she said, rising. 
‘Noah’s appointment book might tell us. It’s somewhere in 
his study. I’ll find it.’ 

She left the room. Collins sank back in the armchair, 
realizing he had learned nothing useful from Hannah Baxter. 
He sat there, plunged deeper in discouragement than ever, 
with nowhere else to turn, utterly lost. - 

He thought he heard a sound beside his chair, below it 
and behind it - a kind of rubbing or shuffling. He snapped 
his head to the left in time to see the maroon drapery 
mysteriously swaying. He looked down, and the bottom of 
the drapery was rising, and from beneath it crawled a boy. 
It was Rick Baxter, Hannah’s grandson, coming forward on 
his knees, his ever-present portable tape recorder in his left 
hand. 

‘Hey, Rick,’ Collins called to him, ‘what were you doing 
there behind the drape -eavesdropping onus?’ - : 

‘The best hideout in the place,’ said Rick, flashing a grin 
that revealed the braces on his teeth. 

‘How’s your tape recorder been working?’ Collins asked. 

The boy stood up, pushing his shaggy brown hair away' 
from his eyes. He patted the leather case that enclosed the 
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recording machine. ‘It’s been, working perfectly since you 
fixed it, Mr Collins. Want to hear it?’ 

Without waiting for an answer, Rick pressed the rewind 
button, hypnotically watched the tape reverse, stopped the 
machine, then pressed down the forward button. 

Rick thrust the machine out, closer to Collins’ ear. ‘Here, 
listen. I just recorded you and Grandma.’ 

With a shake of his head, Collins bent nearer the tape 
recorder and listened. 

There was Hannah’s unmistakable voice, and the fidelity 
Of the taping, even done from behind the drapery, was 
remarkable. 

‘What about Vernon Tynan? Did you ask him about 
The R Document?’ 

Then his own voice. ‘Right after I saw you. But he was 
of no help.’ 

Then Hannah’s voice again. ‘Then I’m afraid you’re out 
of luck with that R Document, Christopher. If Vernon 
Tynan couldn’t help you. I’m sure there is no one else who 
can. As you know. Vernon and Noah were very close - that 
is to say, they worked closely together on the 35th Amend- 
ment. In fact, on Noah’s last night - Vernon and Harry 
Adcock were right here in this room conferring with Noah, 
working with him, when he had his stroke. It happened in 
the middle of their conversation that night. . . . ’ 

‘Remarkable, Rick,’ interrupted Collins. ‘I’ve beard 
enough. I’m going to be careful when I come here next time.’ 

The boy had quickly pressed the stop button on the 
machine. ‘It’s all right, Mr Collins. I’m not employed by a 
Government agency. It’s just my hobby.’ 

Collins still pretended to be impressed. ‘Well, you did 
.ithat very neatly. You could get work as an FBI agent.’ 

‘Naw, I’m not old enough. But it is fun playing FBI. 
I’ll bet you I’ve made a hundred recordings from behind 
that drape. Nobody ever knows I’m there. Except once, 
when Grandpa caught me doing it.’ 

‘Your grandpa caught you?’ said Collins. 

‘He saw part of my' shoe sticking out under the drape.’ 

‘Did he min d?’ 
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‘Oh, he was sore, all right He told me never to play a 
trick like that again,’ ... , 

Unaccountably, Collins stirred in his chair. He looked 
down at the boy. Tm sorry, Rick. I didn’ t get what you were 
just saying. What did your grandpa tell you when he caught 
you behind the drape?’ 

‘To never do it again, that if he ever saw me play a trick 
like that again he’d punish me.’ 

T see.’ 

That instant Collins didn’t see, only felt, but the next 
instant he did see. .. 

He sat stock-still. 

Noah Baxter’s last words, dying words, flooded back: 
The R Document -it' s-1 saw -trick -go see. 

Rick Baxter’s last words, just now: If he ever saw me 
play a trick like that again he'd punish me. 

Noah Baxter: I saw - trick. 

Rick Baxter: Saw me play a trick. 

Had the Colonel, with his last feeble words, been trying 
to direct Collins to Rick - or Rick’s trick? His behind-the- 
draperies eavesdropping? N 4- 

" I saw -trick -go see. 

Had the Colonel in his last conversation with Tynan, 
minutes or seconds before his stroke, seen the flutter of the 
drapery, the toe of the boy’s shoe protruding beneath the 
drapery, and known the boy had taped their secret - and 
remembered it after recovering briefly from his coma? 

Had he tried to tell Collins: I saw trick , meaning Rick? 

Or meaning I saw Rick’s trick and now you go see him? 

See what? See if Rick had taped that last confidential 
conversation - because it held a clue to the secret of The R 
Document? 

Could this be? Could it possibly be? •f~r J 

Collins blinked down at Rick, who was still seated cross* 
legged on the floor beside the chair. 

Collins cleared his throat, then tried to keep his voice 
natural. TJh, Rick, I meant to ask you . . . ’ He hesitated. 

The boy had looked up. ‘Yes, Mr Collins?’ 

‘Just between us, of course, but despite your grand- 
father’s warning never to try that trick again — hide behind 
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die drape to record someone - did you ever - Well did vou 
ever do it again?’ ’ 3 

‘Oh, sure I kept on doing it I did it lots of times.’ 

*Weren’t you afraid your grandfather would catch you?’ 

*No,’ said Rick with assurance. 1 was careful. Besides 
that made it more fun, taking the risk.’ ~ 

*Well, you were pretty brave,’ said Collins. T>id you 
make any tapes of your grandfather himself?’ 

‘Of course. Mostly him. He was the one always in here 
hiking. You should hear some of the tapes I made of him.’ 

Collins stared at Rick. Go carefully, his inner voice told 
lim - very carefully. Don’t frighten him. ‘So you kept taping 
four grandfather. Even up to the last night when he was 
with Director Tynan and he suffered his stroke?’ 

Collins held his breath. 


‘Yeah,’ the boy said. ‘Though it was pretty scary hiding 
there after everybody started running around.’ 

“You mean after your grandfather had his stroke?’ 

Yeah.’ He held up ids tape recorder. ‘But I got every 
word before that.’ 

- ‘No kidding, Rick. I can’t believe it. You actually got 
Noah - your grandfather - his last conversation with Direc- 
tor Tynan - you got it all on a tape?’ 

Tt was easy. Like I got you a few minutes ago. Director 
Tynan was sitting right where you’re sitting now. Grandpa 
was sitting where Grandma just sat. Mr Adcock was in that 
chair over there. They talked about The R Document the 
way you and Grandma were talking about it just now.’ 

Slowly, Collins sat upright, feeling the chill beneath his 
skin and the goose pimples rising on his arms. Noah Baxter s 
last words, and his own hunch, had paid off. He fought to 
keep his tone calm. You say Director Tynan and your 
•grandfather talked about The R Document? You heard 
them speakof that? No mistake?’ , 

‘Grandpa didn’t talk about it Only Director Tynan did. 
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Grandpa suddenly got sick.’ _ 

‘And you heard every word Director Tynan ^ 


‘Sure,’ said Rick. ‘I . was behind the drape there like I 
was just now. I had my recorder on. I taped them the way I . 

taped you.' - 

‘Did the tape come out okay? I mean, could you hear 

their voices clearly?’ 

'You heard this machine, it’s perfect,' said Rick proudly. 
1 played back the tape the next morning when Grandma 
was at the hospital. It didn't miss a thing. It was all there.’ 

Collins clucked his tongue. ‘That’s quite a machine you’ve 
got Til have to get one just like it’ He paused. *Uh, what 
about that tape? Did you erase it? Or do you still have it- 
around?’ 

His heart stood still as he waited for the boy’s reply. 
*Naw, I never erase tapes,’ Rick said. 

*11101 you have it here? ’ 

“Not anymore. I didn’t keep any with Grandpa on them. 
When Grandpa got sick, I took the last tape - 1 wrote on it 
“AGG”, which means “Attorney General Grandpa”, and 
when it was made, “January” - 1 took it and all the others 
and I put them in the open top drawer in Grandpa’s special 
file cabinet along with his.own tapes he made, so they would- 
be safe.’ 

‘And Grandpa’s file cabinet was moved out of here, 
wasn’t it?’ 

‘Y eah. J ust for a while.’ 

‘Rick, do you remember what was on that last tape you 
made of Grandpa and Director Tynan? Do you remember 
what was said about The R Document?’ 

Collins waited. He knew the old clichd_was true. People 
did wait with bated breath. 

The boy had screwed up his face. *1 didn’t listen very 
hard - 1 just wanted to make my tape. The next morning, 
when I played it over, I just wanted to see if I got it all.’ 

‘But you must remember something that you -heard. You 
said you heard Director Tynan speak of The R Document.’ 

‘I did,’ Rick insisted. ‘He talked about it I don’t remem- 
ber any more. Director Tynan kept talking. Then Grandpa 
got sick suddenly - and there was all kinds of running 
around, and Grandma crying - and I got real scared, and 
shut off the tape, and stayed hidden until the ambulance 
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came. When everyone was by the door, I got out from under 
the drape and ran up to my bedroom.’ 

‘That’s all you remember?’ 

‘I’m sorry, Mr Collins, but - ’ 

He clapped the boy on the arm. ‘It’s enough,’ he said 
gratefully. 

Hannah Baxter was returning to the living room. Ts that 
boy being a pest again and bothering you with his tape 
recorder, Christopher?’ 

‘Not at all. We’ve been having a good talk. Rick has 
b een very helpful to me.’ 

‘About Harry Adcock,’ Hannah said. ‘I just checked 
Noah’s appointment book. Yes, he had both Vernon and 
Harry marked down for a visit that night.’ 

‘I thought so,’ said Collins. He winked at Rick, then 
came to his feet. ‘I’d better get going, and I do mean going. 
Thank you for your time, Hannah. And you, Rick, thank 
you, too. If you’re ever looking for a job at the Justice 
Department, call me.’ 

As he went out the door, Collins was sure it could not 
be raining or cloudy anymore. But it was raining still and 
cloudy still. The sunshine was in Collins’ head. There was 
only one dark spot. 

Noah Baxter’s personal file cabinet, with Rick’s telltale 
tape, was sitting in the private office of the Director of the 
FBI in the J. Edgar Hoover Building. 

‘Pagano,’ Collins said as he entered his limousine, let 
me off at the first pay phone you see. I’ve got a very im* 
portant call to make.’ 
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- It was late afternoon when the limousine deposited Chris 
Collins before the ornate red building that housed the 
Government Printing Office. 

‘Park anywhere between G and H,’ Collins instructed 
Pagano. ‘You can watch for me in about half an hour.’ 

He went past a group of young blacks who were chatting 
near the entrance, continued inside, but did not bother td- 
enter the Publications Room. After consulting his wrist-, 
watch, he retraced his steps to the front sidewalk. He 
glanced about cautiously to see if he was being followed. 
There was no one suspicious in view. He felt fairly certain 
that Tynan would not bother to have him shadowed - not 
since their showdown and his surrender. Despite this, he 
had earlier given a spare house key to Pierce’s colleague 
Van Allen, so that he could conduct an electronic sweep of 
the house to make sure it was safe for phone calls and talk 
this evening. 

Satisfied, Collins started walking in the direction of the 
City Post Office. At the comer of E Street, he turned left and 
headed for Union Station. 

The rain had stopped, and the air was clean; Breathing 
deeply, ODllins walked rapidly, in long strides, feeling elated, 
filled with excitement and anticipation. It was going to be 
difficult, he knew, but now there was a chance. 

Approaching the classic Roman fagade of Union Station, 
he went past the fountain and statues in the station’s plaza, 
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odged several taxicabs filled with passengers, ignored the 
he of recent arrivals waiting with their bags for transporta- 
ion, and went inside. 

The huge grotto inside Union Station - derived from the 
entral hall of the Baths of Diocletian, he had once read - 
vas almost empty. He sauntered toward the book-and- 
dagazine stand to his left, peered in as he bought a copy of 
he Washington Star, and decided that he had arrived first. 
They had chosen the waiting room of Union Station as 
i safe rendezvous point because FBI agents never left 
Vashington by train anymore, not even for the short run 
o Philadelphia. In Tynan’s regime they had all become 
tirplane or helicopter men. The appearance of an FBI agent 
lere now would be spotted instantly, and measures could 
>e taken to avoid him. 

Collins found a seat on an unoccupied chair facing the 
tation’s entrance, opened his newspaper wide, but did not 
>other to read. Over the top of it, he kept his eyes fixed on 
he door. 

He did not- have to wait long. In a matter of minutes, 
he middle-aged man with sandy hair came jauntily through 
irdoor. He looked in Collins’ direction, gave the briefest nod, 
wd walked on toward the magazine shop. He browsed 
among the racks briefly, picked up a paperback, paid for it, 
and crossed the station toward Collins. 

Tony Pierce settled down on a chair a few feet from 
Collins. 

‘I can’t get over it? Pierce said in an undertone. ‘It’s 
fantastic. The kid, Rick, really^got it all on his Mickey 
Mouse recorder?’ 

‘So he says. It’s probably a very good machine. Rick 
left no doubt that the fidelity of the recording was perfect’ 
‘And he heard Tynan speak of The R Document?’ 
r " ‘Absolutely.’ 

‘How do we recognize the tape?’ 

. /ft’s a Memorex cassette,' and it’s labeled “AGG”, and 
it’s dated “January” in Rick’s hand. It would be easy to find 
among Noah’s tapes. Noah used miniature Norelco fifteen- 
ininute tapes - 2£-by-li-inch cassettes - for his home 
dictation.’ 
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•You’ve done your homework,’ said Pierce, pleased. 

•The question is not how to identify the tape,’ said Collins. 
*lhe question is how to get to it. I told you. It’s in the top 
drawer of Noah’s cabinet in Tynan’s office.’ . 

‘I’ve done my homework also,’ said Pierce. ‘Tynan will 
be in his office until eight forty-five tonight He will then 
leave directly from his office to fly to New York, and from 
Kennedy he’ll catch the eleven-o’clock flight to Sah Fran- 
cisco, and then drive to Sacramento.* 

'So far, so good.’ 

‘His office will be empty. We’U be nearby. The moment , 
we’re notified the coast is clear, you and I will enter thVC 
Hoover Building by a 10th Street door. I told you we have 
two informers in the FBI building, and one is on the night 
shift. He’ll let us in. He’ll see that the door to the Director’s 
office is unlocked.’ ' 

‘But Noah’s file cabinet may be locked.’ 

‘Oh, it will be,’ Pierce promised. ‘It’s an old-fashioned 
Victor Firemaster cabinet with a combination lock. I’ll un- 
lock it. I told you we’ve done our homework, too.’ 

‘Great,’ said Collins with admiration. " 

‘Now, about your wife - ’ - ■ 

Wes?’ ' 

‘Just to put you at your ease. Jim Shack knows where 
she is in Fort Worth. She’s all right.’ 

‘Where is she?’ ’ 

‘Shack didn’t say. Never mind. More important, we had 
a peek at Tynan’s dossier on Mrs Collins’ case. We have the 
name and location of the witness Tynan is keeping under 
wraps. An Adele Zurek. She now lives in Dallas. Does 
Zurek ring a bell?’ 

‘Karen never mentioned her.’ 

‘I thought not. She was a part-time housekeeper. On the 
days your wife’s regular housekeeper was off, Mrs Zurek 
filled in. Jim Shack was going to see her this afternoon. If 
he has anything to report, he’11 call you tonight’ 

‘Butwe’Ilbeout.’ 

‘He knows. He’11 call you after ten, and keep trying 
until he gets you.’ 

‘Thanks, Tony.’ . - 
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•Now, tonight. E Street and 12th. That’s two blocks 
from the FBI building. There’s a hamburger joint with a 
neon over it reading “Fill-Up Cafe”: Be there at eight thirty 
sharp.’ 

Til be there,’ Collins assured him. ‘I just hope we can 
pull this off,’ he added anxiously. 

‘Don’t worry about that,’ said Pierce. ‘Just hope what’s 
a that tape is worth all the effort.’ 

‘Noah was the one who linked The R Document to the 
5th - who warned that it was dangerous, had to be exposed, 
/e’ll have to trust him.’ 

‘It better be good,’ said Pierce. ‘Because it’s our last 
lot before tomorrow. All our chips are riding on it.’ As he 
uffed the paperback in his pocket, he glanced around. 
Dkay, Fll go first. See you tonight.’ 

‘Tonight.’ 

* * * 

t was eight thirty in the evening when Chris Collins, tense 
vith trepidation, left the taxicab at E Street and 12th. Three 
loors from the comer, a red-and-white neon sign read 
7 ill-Up Cafe. 

The counter was busy, but only a few of the white formica 
ables were occupied, and the one farthest off in the comer 
vas occupied by Tony Pierce. 

Collins threaded his way through the restaurant and sat 
iown beside Pierce, who was coolly finishing the last of his 
lamburger sandwich, ‘Just on time,’ Pierce said, between 
bites. 

Tm nervous as hell,’ Collins admitted. 

‘What’s there to be nervous about?’ asked Pierce, wiping 
his mouth with a napkin. ‘You’re only going to visit the 
FBI Director’s office. You’ve been there before.’ 

‘Not when he wasn’t in it.’ 

Pierce chuckled. ‘You’ve got a point. Now let’s skip a 
beat What are you going to do after you get your hands on 
the goodies?’ 

‘Well, Rick’s tape may only tell us where The R Docu- 
ment can be found.’ 
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‘Whatever. What do you' do when you have the tape?’ . 

‘If it's as strong, as damning, as Noah' indicated, I’ll call 
Sacramento immediately. I'll track down the Lieutenant 
Governor, since he’s president of the California State 
Senate. I’ll tell him I have vital evidence that is material to 
the final vote on the 35th Amendment and request that he 
schedule me for an appearance before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in the morning, right after Tynan -makes his pitch. 
Hopefully, that should swing it.’ . 

‘Perfect,’ said Pierce. ‘Tomorrow night at this time we 
should be celebrating in a classier restaurant.’- . 

‘It’s a long way to tomorrow night,’ said Collins. 

‘Maybe. Come on and join me in a cup of coffee. We 
still have a few minutes.’ 

They had been served their coffee, and were just begin-, 
ning to drink it, when Pierce pointed past Collins' toward 
the door. ‘Here he comes.’ 

Collins looked up. 

Van Allen was approaching between the tables and the 
counter. He reached their table, bent low. ‘All clear,’ he 
whispered. ‘Tynan left for the airport ten minutes ago.’ 

Pierce set down his cup, placed a tip on the table, and 
pushed back his chair. ‘Let’s move.’ 

After Pierce had paid the check, they emerged into E 
Street. They walked swiftly, silently, the two blocks to their 
destination. No one spoke until they reached E Street and 
the corner of 10th, where the massive, buff -colored, colon- 
naded concrete FBI structure loomed up before them across 
the way. 

Til part with you here,’ Van Allen said. ‘I’ll station 
myself across from the parking ramp. Just in case something 
goes wrong and Tynan happens to return. If that happens. 
I’ll get to you before he does. Good luck to both of you.’ 

They watched him leave. Pierce took Collins by the arm.' 
‘Let’s go fast now.’ 

They, crossed the street and hastened along the 10th 
Street side of the J. Edgar Hoover Building; Pierce went up 
the steep stretch of steps two at a time, with Collins trying 
to follow closely behind. At the locked glass doors above, 
there was no one in sight, but a figure abruptly materialized 
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5 f fte taer shadows. He unlocked a door and held * 

} was whispering something to Pierce, who no . g 2 
»lf salute, and caught up with Collins. 

[ hope you're in good shape,' Pierce said under ’ his 
ath' ‘We’re to bypass the elevator, and the escalators 
n’t working. We’re to take the fire staircase to the seventh 


or. , 

They started toward the stairs and began to charge up 
an, Collins trying hard to stay close to Pierce. At the 
ird landing. Pierce rested a moment, allowing Collins to 
,(ch his breath, and then resumed the ascent. 

They attained the seventh floor without encountering a 
>ul. Except for their footsteps, as they circled the central 
fell, there was a tomblike silence. , 

They had reached a door with the legend Director of 
:he Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Pierce beckoned Collins past it to a second, unmarked 
loor. He put his hand on the doorknob and tried it. The 
3oor gave, opened. Pierce went in, with Collins right behind 
him. They had entered directly into Tynan's private office, 
the room dimly illuminated by the small lamp beside the 
sofa. 

Collins stood unsteadily, taking in the office. Tvnarfs 
desk was to the left in front of the windows looking out on 
9th Street toward Collins’ own Department of Justice head* 
quarters To the^right was a seating arrangement: sofa, 
coffee table, two armchairs. 

J^ere was no file to be seen. 

‘It’s in his dressing room,’ Pierce whfcnmrf 

*™***«« eetableloiheo^to™, ^ ’ f0 '-‘ Jr4 

They went . between the coffee table a M 
green V j C t or F iremaster filing cabinet 



The combination lock was on the third drawer down. 

Pierce tried each drawer. Each was securely shut. 

Pierce rubbed the fingers of his right hand along his 
thigh. ‘Okay,’ he whispered; ‘Jet me work on it. Should-be 
easy.’ 

Deft as a safecracker. Pierce twirled the knob of the 
combination lock. Collins looked on, constantly aware of 
the passing minutes. Only three minutes had passed, but 
they seemed like hours, and for Collins -the suspense was 
becoming unbearable. 

He heard Pierce utter a happy sigh, saw him try the third 

drawer, saw it partially pull out. . 

Pierce straightened up, yanked open the top drawer, and 
stepped back. 

‘All yours, Chris.’ 


Heart pounding, Collins came forward. He looked down 
into the front half of the top drawer, which was neatly 
stacked with miniature Norelco cassettes encased in small 
plastic boxes, and beside them were a half dozen larger 
cassetfes of the type that Rick had been using. 

h , ad rais , ed h ! s hand t0 reach into the drawer when 
shaf * of lj S hl entered tlie dressing room 
and the sounti of a grating voice behind them paralyzed him. 

bother° ,d eVenU18 ‘ Mr CoiIins >’ 1116 v °ice greeted him. ‘Don’t 


done. 11,n<i SPUn around * 88 Pierce beside him had already 

waller f d ° 0r wa ® wide °Pen now, and .filling it 

wa.sscarrM hv f °T ° f , Harry Adcock - m s countenance 
was scarred by an ugly smile. ' 

palm lav a Memn ^ ° f ° ne ham,ike hand - a " d in his 

‘The RDocument^w *- 0r ’ S e ntlemen?’'he asked, 

look at it.’ With hi £ ’ ^ Sre ls '.bct me give you a better 
cassette he nullprl th n f ers . S ri Pping the two sides of the 
Sver leavL P f f,m ? e , pIasl 5 ! casin S a P a «- Then, his gaze 

loosened it ^ ,°° ped a fin " er ™der the tape inside, 
loosened lt , and slowly unwound it. Tossing the plastic 



ing on the carpet, tie dangled the thin brown tape before 

'rom the comer of his eye, Collins saw Pierces hand 
, to his coat pocket, but then he saw that Harry Adcock s 
e hand had moved even faster to his shoulder holster and 
eady held a snub-nosed black .357 magnum -revolver, 
,ich he pointed at both of them. 

‘Don’t try, Pierce,’ he said. ‘Here, Mr Collins, hold this 
ie for me a moment.’ He dropped the tape in Collins 
dess hand, moved sideways, frisked Pierce, and located 
d pocketed Pierce’s .38 Police Special. He smiled at both 
them. ‘A shoot-out between the Deputy Director of the 
31 and the unofficial assistant to the Attorney General 
ouldn’t read well in the press, would it?’ 

He then reached out and recovered the tangled strand 
'tape from Collins. 

‘That’s the nearest you’ll get to The R Document, Mr 
Ollins.’ 

Holding the tape in one hand, the gun in his other hand 
ill trained on them, he retreated toward the bathroom and 
lowly began to back up inside it 

Have your last look,’ he said. ‘It was never a document 
ou know. Never on paper. It wasn’t supposed to be on 
ape, either. The most important things on earth arje usually 
a people’s heads and no place else.’ 

Adcock’s leg had bumped up against the toilet bowl. He 
Jangled the loose tape Over the toilet 

‘Wait a minute,’ Collins implored him. ‘Just listen to 
lie - ’ 

First you listen to this.’ Adcock dropped the tape into 
me toilet bowl, leaned backward, pressed down on the 
handle, and flushed the toilet. He seemed amused by the 
rushing, receding sound of the water. He grinned. ‘Down 
he dram - like your hopes, Mr Collins.’ He emerged from 
me bathroom. *Now, what did you want to say, Mr Collins?’ 
Collins bit his lip and said nothing. 

Very well, gentlemen. Til see you out.’ He waved hie 
revolver toward Tynan’s office. 

5,'!:t heelS 2“" the 

me othce. Then he moved crabwise away from 
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them to the Director’s desk, where he put his free hand on 
Tynan’s large, silver-colored tape recorder. 

Adcock addressed himself to Collins. ‘I don’t know what 
kind of Attorney General you are, Mr Collins, but I sure as 
hell know you wouldn’t make even a half-assed FBI agent 
A good agent doesn’t overlook a thing. You and your boys 
debugged most of the city to. conceal your secret visit here 
tonight, but there’s one thing you didn’t debug.’ 

He pressed the Play button on Tynan’s machine. 

The voices through the loudspeaker were loud and clear 
and identifiable. 

Rick’s voice: ‘When Grandpa got sick, I took the last 
tape - 1 wrote on it “AGG”, which means “Attorney General 
Grandpa”, and when it was made, “January” - I took it 
and all the others and I put them in the open top drawer of 
Grandpa’s special file cabinet along with his own tapes he 
made, so they would be safe.’ 

Collins’ voice: ‘And Grandpa’s file cabinet was moved out 
of here, wasn’t it?’ 

Rick’s voice: ‘Yeah. Just for a while.’ 

Adcock had been enjoying himself. But now his finger 
pressed down, shutting the machine off. 

‘The one thing you didn’t debug was Vernon Tynan’s 
mother. She heard you were going to be at Hannah Baxter’s 
house and she repeated it. You can underestimate the FBI, 
Mr Collins, but never underestimate a mother’s love - at 
least, a mother’s love of gossip with her son - and her 
friends.’ 

He waved his revolver at them once more. *You can 
leave this office the way you came in. Two agents will be in 
the hall to escort you downstairs. Good night, gentlemen. 
You can leave the building by the front door this time.’ 

# * * 

It was the longest drive Chris Collins had ever taken back 
to his home in McLean, Virginia. 

Crushed, he slumped in the front seat of Pierce’s rented 
car as Pierce, also a picture of dejection, drove. In the rear 
seat. Van Allen was equally miserable. 
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Hardly a word was exchanged, until they drew up in 
front of the Collins’ residence. 

As the car idled. Pierce said, ‘Well, you can’t win them 
all, but this wasn’t the one to lose.’ 

‘I guess it’s the end of the road,’ said Collins. ‘Tomorrow 
it’ll be their country.’ 

Tm afraid so.’ 

‘It’s just that we were so damn close,’ said Collins. ‘The 
R Document - 1 had the goddamn thing in my hand.’ 

Pierce shook his head. ‘The sadistic bastard. Well, they 
^outsmarted us. For the life of me, I don’t know how. What 
was all that drivel about Tynan’s mother?’ 

‘She must have found out, I guess from Hannah Baxter, 
that I was going to be seeing Hannah. Mrs Tynan must 
have mentioned it to Vernon, so they covered the Baxter 
house. They took no chances of missing anything. Oh, well.’ 
-He opened the front door. ‘Gentlemen - if I may quote 
Harry Adcock - gentlemen, I feel suicidal enough to get 
really drunk tonight. I’m going to hang one on. Want to join 
me?’ 

_ Why not?’ said Pierce, shutting off the ignition. 

They trooped up to the front door. Collins found his 
key, unlocked the door, and let them all in. 

They had just reached the living room when the telephone 
started ringing. 

‘I’ll take it,’ said Collins. He looked at Pierce. ‘Is it safe? 
Can I take calls on my phone?’ 

The entire house has been swept,’ Pierce assured him. 
‘Okay. Liquor’s in the sideboard, ice is in the kitchen.’ 
He started for the insistently ringing telephone, calling back. 
And for me - make mine hemlock on the rocks.’ 

He snatched up the receiver, almost dropping it, and at 
last got it to his ear. 

‘Hello?’ 

‘Mr Collins?’ 

‘Yes?’ 

in p Ve trying t0 S et hold of y° u - is Jim Shack 
m fort Worth. Some good news for you. I won’t go into 
oetau noW’-but 1 spent the entire afternoon in Dallas with 
s dele Zurek, the witness Tynan claimed had seen your 
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wife commit murder. It was a lie, an outright lie. And so wa: 
Karen’s so-called sexual misconduct. Pure fabrication.’ 
Collins sighed with relief. ‘Thank God.’ 

‘I interrogated Mrs Zurek for hours, and when I promisee 
you’d protect her, she cracked wide open. She confessec 
that Tynan had blackmailed her - she has an episode ir 
her past that makes her vulnerable, and Tynan found ou 
and used it against her - he promised to overlook it if she 
played along with him. She was too scared not to agree. Bu 
when I promised her you’d see she wasn’t harmed, sht 
spilled out the truth. The truth was, she’d heard the Rowley; 
fight. It was nothing unusual. She’d stayed on, finished he; 
work, and then left to go home - that was after Mrs Collin: 
had already gone - arid she’d got across the street, out o: 
sight, when she saw a car drive up. A man got out - sht 
couldn’t see him well - and he went to the front door 
monkeyed with it, and let himself in. She was waiting 
around, wondering about his entry and what to do, whei 
she heard a shot from inside the house. She was frightened 
and she ran off. The next day, when she heard Thoma: 
Rowley was dead, she was afraid to go to the authorities 
because of her own past. She didn’t want to get involved, bu 
Tynan involved her recently. About the man who probabl; 
killed Rowley - there seems to be some evidence Rowle; 
was having an affair with this man’s wife, and he got foun< 
out. We could pursue it further, if you like.’ 

‘I don’t give a damn about that right now,’ said Collins 
‘The important thing is that you got to the bottom of this 
You don’t know how grateful I am. As long as Karen is al 
right - ’ 

‘She’s shipshape. Perfect. She’s right here in the roon 
with me now, waiting to speak to you.’ 

Tut her on.’ 

He waited, and then he heard her speak, and he lovec 
her more than ever. 

She was weeping, and she was happy. 

With a choked voice, she began to recount what ha( 
happened all over again. He stopped her, told her it wasn’ 

accessary. Everything had been straightened out. 
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o h, Chris,’ she said, trying to control herself, ‘it was 
ha nightmare.’ . 

‘It’s over, darling. Let’s forget it. 

‘But the important thing, the important thing, she saia, 
now you don’t have to worry about me - about Tynan 
ou can go to California, resign and go to California mid 
eak out while there is still time. You will, won’t you? 

His exhilaration had vanished, and her question had 
tought him back down to where he had been before the 
lione call. ‘It’s too late, darling.’ he said dispiritedly, 
[here’s nothing I could say that would matter now. Tynan s 
;on. He outwitted me completely in the end.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘It’s too much to go into now. I’ll tell you when you get 
iome.’ 

‘I want to hear it right now. What happened?’ 

Wearily, he told her what had happened, recounted to 
her the events of the long day, with its highs and final low. 
He told her of the morning, when he had accidentally 
learned that Rick Baxter had taped tire contents of The R 
Document. He told her of the plan to retrieve the tape that 
the boy had put in Colonel Baxter’s file cabinet. He told her 
of the raid on Tynan’s office in the FBI, and how Tynan had 
bugged him earlier and anticipated the raid, and how 
Adcock had been waiting with the fateful tape and had 
destroyed it in front of him. 

And that was it, Karen,’ he concluded. ‘Now it is gone 
forever - the only piece of evidence that misht have saved 
•us all.’ ' 


. bad expected Karen to commiserate with him, but 
instead there was silence at the other end of the phone. 

Karen?’ he said. ‘Karen, are you there?’ - 
- Mtajy. her voice burst upon him, alive with excite- 
. ment. Chris, Rick’s tape - that wasn’t the only piece of 

^ re you , liste ning? Listen {c > me. There could be a 
wpy of that tape-’ 

A copy? What are you talkinu about?’ 

-oh^w e v Do y °o re Z? errj ber the night we dined with 
d S a [ 0 h r ‘! r ame? - T >™"’ s Shostwriter - .he one you 
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‘Ishmael Young?’ 

‘Yes - the night we had dinner with Ishmael Young at 
The Jockey Club, remember? He was bitter because'.Tynan 
had double-crossed him. Tynan- had promised Ishmael to 
allow his girl friend in from Europe if Ishmael ghosted the 
autobiography. But then, reading over some recent material 
he’d copied from Colonel Baxter’s file, he found out Tynan 
had double-crossed him, wasn’t going to admit his girl friend 
after all. Chris, do you’ understand what I’m saying?’ 

T’m not sure.’ He tried to make . sense of it. ‘I’m afraid 
I’m confused.’ , 1 " - * 

‘Ishmael Young told us that night - I can recall almost 
his exact words - he told us, “I got my hands on a whole 
new cache of material, of research for the book. I got papers 
and tapes that Tynan gave me to copy. Lots of the late Attor- 
ney General’s papers. I’ve been copying the research sol can 
return the originals to Tynan.” Now. do you understand, 
Chris? He told us he’d just made copies of lots of things 
from Colonel Baxter’s private file - Tynan wanted him to 
have everything for the autobiography - that would have 
been before Tynan knew that one of the tapes was the one^ 
made by Rick. If Ishmael made a copy of that, along with 
everything else - then the tape you need. The R Document, 
still exists - and Ishmael Young has it. I don’t know that he 
copied it, but if he did - ’ 

‘He must have!’ Collins exploded. ‘You’re a .genius, 
Karen! I love you - I’ve got to run now - I’ll see you here!’ 

* * * 

Ishmael Young was not at home. 

After reporting the newborn possibility of success to his 
colleagues, Chris Collins had sought Ishmael Young’s tele- 
phone number in his address book and been unable to find 
it. Then he’d realized that he had never possessed it.-Pray- 
mg that Ishmael Young did not have an unlisted number, 
Collins had tried telephone Information. Dimly remember- 
ing that .Young had a place in Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
Collins had communicated the area to the operator. 
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Moments later he had not only Young’s phone number, but 
his address as well. 

He had telephoned Ishmael Young, waited nervously to 
hear his voice, and finally had heard it. But it had been 
Young’s voice on a message-taking machine. The voice said, 
'Hello. This is Ishmael Young. I am going to be out for the 
evening. I won’t be back until one o’clock in the morning. 
Please leave your name and number. Do not start talking 
until you hear the tone.’ 

Collins had not bothered to. leave his name or any mes- 
sage. Hanging up, he had decided they should be on hand 
in Fredericksburg when Ishmael Young returned home. 

They sat around Collins’ living room speculating on the 
likelihood of Young’s having made a copy of Rick’s tape 
along with the other material in Baxter’s file. They did not 
dnnk much. They were too high on their one last resurrected 
ope. They watched the clock, revived the same discussion, 
continually and nervously got up and sat down. 

y eleven o’clock, Collins had run out of patience, 
y , ere s 100 muc h at stake to sit around here doing nothing. 
c l 80 t0 Fredericksburg right now and wait there. He 
come home earlier.’ * 

Pierce and Van Allen agreed. 

- ey got back in Pierce’s car and drove out to Washington 
toward Fredericksburg. 

An hour and five minutes later, they pulled up before 
Ishmael Young had rented, and they 
ran ^ 0 ^ ns the front seat, went up the walk,' and 
hoi" t! door b e ll several times. Then he peered into the 
u ,f e through a front window whose shade was not pulled 
211 ‘he way down. 

* "turned to the others. ‘Apparently he’s not home 
XCe Pt for one lamp, it’s dark inside. We’U just have to 
wait another fifty minutes.’ 

.. } ^ ve minutes to one, headlights showed themselves at 
ar end of the street. A red sports car was approaching, 
bu r f ached it swung left in front of them and 

Th vi * n *° tbe driveway and ran along the house, 
stn ”, 00r °I the sports car opened. A short, squat figure 
Bgled free, came around the car, halted on the lawn to 
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stare curiously at them, and then bolted for the front door. 

Collins, who was half out of the auto, leaped to his feet. 
‘Ishmael!’ he shouted. ‘It’s me - Chris Collins!’ 

Young, who had been about to duck into his house, 
stopped and turned around as Collins approached him, 
followed by the others. 

‘Christ,’ breathed Ishmael Young, almost fainting with 
relief. ‘You sure looked suspicious out there. I thought it 
was someone trying to hold me up or something.’ He took 
in Pierce and Van Allen. ‘Hey, what’s going on - at this hour, 
yet?’ . ~ 

‘I’ll explain,’ said Collins. Hastily, he introduced his two 
friends. ‘We’re here because maybe you can help us. I can’t 
tell you how important this is.’ 

‘Come on in,’ said Young. 

‘Thanks,’ said Collins. ‘We can’t waste a minute.’ 

Once they had gathered in the living room. Young stripped 
off his corduroy jacket as he eyed them inquisitively. Tt 
sounds urgent. I don’t know what I can do for anybody.’ 

‘Plenty,’ said Collins. ‘Do you want to see the 35th 
Amendment killed?’ ^ 

‘Do I? I’d do anything in the world to kill it. But there’s 
no chance, Mr Collins. When they vote in California this 
afternoon - ’ 

‘There is a chance. It depends on you. Where do you keep 
your research for Tynan’s book?’ 

‘In the next room, the dining room. I converted it into a. 
study. You want to see?’ 

Puzzled, he led them into a small room that resembled 
a makeshift office. Near a window on the driveway side of 
the house was an old rolltop desk, piled high 'with papers. 
Beside it, on a study stand, rested an IBM electric type- 
writer. Against the opposite wall stood the dining-room^ 
table, also strewn with papers, folders, and supplies. A large 
Wollensak tape recdrder was at one end. Two more tape 
recorders, a seven-inch Norelco and a portable Sony, sat on 
a chair beside the table. Two letter-size file cabinets were 
backed against a third wall. ' - . 

It s a mess,’ Ishmael Young apologized, *but it’s the way 
I work. Sa-ay, Mr Collins, I hope you got my note thanking 
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you That was super of you, clearing up that immigration 
matter. I can’t tell you what Emmy and I owe you. 

'You owe me nothing. But you can help me, ana all of 
us, right now. You say your research is in here?. Okay, 
there’s one piece of research I want to see, if you have it. 

Young patted the hair down over his balding pate wor- 
riedly. ‘I want to help you in any way I can, of course - but 
you know, lots of this stuff is confidential. I pledged on my 
honor to Vernon Tynan that no one would ever see - Why, 
if he found out I showed you anything . . . ’ He broke off. 
’"‘To hell with him. You stuck out your neck for me. I should 
do the same for you. What do you want?’ 

‘Remember when we had dinner at The Jockey Club? 
You mentioned in passing that Tynan had loaned you part 
or all of Colonel Baxter’s private file to make copies - to 
copy Baxter’s letters and tapes for your research in order to 
prepare the book. Did you actually make copies of every- 
thing in Baxter’s file?’ 

Ishmael Young nodded. ‘Practically everything. Certainly 
j everything that pertained to Tynan. Except for the tapes - ’ 
v Collins’ heart fell. 

‘ - everything is done,’ Young went on. ‘I duplicated the 
tapes, too - that’s why you see two machines over there, 
because I had to rent an extra one - but I haven’t finished 
actually transcribing the tapes. That’s a tedious job. I have 
to do it all myself, because Tynan doesn’t want me to have 
any outside secretarial help. I started typing up what’s on 
the tapes just three days ago.’ 

Collins’ heart lifted. ‘But you did duplicate or copy all the 
tapes taken from Baxter’s file?’ 

Whatever Tynan gave me, and 1 think he gave me- ever y- 

- ‘How did you copy them?’ Collins asked quickly. 

‘Well, there were two.sizes, so I had to use two different 
machmes to play them into my large'r Wollensak recorder ’ 

r S e;f S ri § h £ said Co11ins * <two sizes - Norelco miniature 

“• Did you hear thcm 

‘God, no - I’d lose too much time. There’s a jack, and 



they record from one machine to another silently.’ 

‘Where are the larger Memorex cassettes?’ 

‘I returned them to Tynan some days ago. Those we 
the originals. 1 copied - rerecorded - maybe six of t 
cassettes on larger reels I had.’ 

‘Do you know what’s on those spools of yours?’ 

‘Not until I transcribe them.. But I identified each o 
and noted its place- on the larger spool. Every cassette, lar 
or small, had some kind of identification or date. I kept 
sort of index.’ He stepped to his desk, and found sevei 
sheets of paper clipped together. ‘You Can see.’ 

‘I’m looking for one special Memorex cassette. It - i 
marked “AGG”, and then it’s marked “Japuary”, on t 
outside. Would that help you?’ 

‘Let me find out.’ 

Ishmael Young began to scan, and, flip the pages of 1 
tape index. In a state of feverishness, Collins watched. . 

‘Sure, it’s here,’ Ishmael' Young announced, pleas 
with himself. ‘The tape is the first recording on my secoj 
spool.’ i . 

‘You have it? You’re sure?’ “ 

‘Positive.’ ^ 

‘Man, oh man!’ Collins exclaimed jubilantly. He ga 
the writer a bear hug, ‘Ishmael, you don’t know what you’ 
done.’ 

Ishmael Young was at a loss. ‘What have I done?’. 
*You’ve turned up The R Document!’ 

‘The what?’ 

‘Never mind,’ said Collins excitedly. ‘Play it. Find t 
goddam spool you copied it on - put it on your machine ai 
play it’ 

The three huddled around the large Wollensak machi 
on the table as Ishmael Young found the reel of tape ai 
brought it to them. Carefully, he set it on his player, thread 
the thin strip of tape through the machine, and attached 
to the pickup reel. 

Ishmael Young raised his head and stared at Collii 
Pierce, and Van Allen. He said, ‘I don’t know what this 
all about; but I’m ready if you are.’ - . - 
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*We’re ready,’ said Collins. Then he himself leaned over 
and punched the lever marked Play. 

The spools began to turn. 

A moment later, the voice of Vernon T. Tynan filled the 
room. 



11 


Seated restlessly in the back seat of the Cadillac limousi 
that had brought him from San Francisco to the suburbs 
Sacramento, Chris Collins came forward once more to spe; 
to his driver. 

‘Can’t you go a little faster?’ he implored his chauffeur. 

‘I’m doing the best I can in this traffic, sir,’ the drived 
replied. ' 

Collins made a determined effort to contain his nervous- 
ness as he settled into his seat again. Lighting a fresh 
cigarette from the butt of the old one, he looked . out the 
window and saw the distant city growing nearer and larger. 
T j u V ^ ere ' n t * le western sector of Sacramento, he noted, 
mid had entered an area of interchanges. The driver wheeled 
e car into the right lane, picking up State Highway 275, 
which would soon lead them up before the Capitol Mall. 

Soon, he knew, but perhaps not soon enough. 

It was ironic, he thought, that the success of his long quest , 
might be thwarted at its climax because of a conspiracy^ 
°t nature The fog was lifting now, he could tell, but Sacra- 
byit t0S Metropohtan was probably still socked in. 

. Originally, he had been due to arrive in Sacramento 6y 
air at twelve twenty-five California time. His date to meet 
s»Ip an oiin Keefe was for one o’clock in the Derby 
of Posey s Cottage, the restaurant where legislators 
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and lobbyists gathered daily for lunch. If everything had 
gone properly, Keefe would have Lieutenant Governor Ed- 
ward Duffield, president of the State Senate, and Senator 
Abe Glass, president pro tempore of the State Senate, on 
hand. Collins might yet have time enough to reveal The R 
Document to the Senate leaders before the Senate convened 
to vote at precisely two o’clock. 

The final vote would take place minutes after two 
o’clock, he had been informed. The joint resolution would 
be read in the chamber for the third and last time. Further 
ddebate, by legislative agreement, would be suspended. The 
roll-call vote would begin. Once under way, it could not be 
.stopped. Once tabulated, it could not be reversed or voted 
again. In the old days, even after voting negatively, a state 
legislature could consider a bill again, vote it again, and 
change its stand. This had happened when the 1972 Equal 
ights Amendment, the 27th, had gone out to the states for 
itification. Two of the states, Vermont and Connecticut, 
ad voted against it, then later had reversed their votes. But 
us was no longer allowed in most states, and one of them 
:as California. The vote following two o’clock would be 
nal. The 35th Amendment would become the law of the 
tnd. Tynan would have won, after all - and the people 
tould have lost. 

His wristwatch told him it was nineteen minutes to two. 

He dragged steadily on his cigarette, reliving the events 
f the night, of the morning hours, of the dawn. He relived 
hem as if they were part of the present. 

Leaving Ishmael Young’s with the crucial tape, they were 
ess in a state of manic enthusiasm than in a state of high 
ever. They were aroused. Their mission had become a 
-rusade. Driving from Fredericksburg to the Department of 
pshce at two in the morning, they had sought to define 
‘heir assignments. There was much to be done, and only a 

short time to do it in. 

Working out of Chris Collins’ office, they went about 
heir assignments. Collins took it upon himself to make the 
Phone calls. With the authority of his position as Attorney 

Pw • 11 was a § r ? ed ’ he get the attention needed. 
rce accepted the task of authenticating the tape through 
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voiceprints. They all knew the tape was authentic, but others 
might require absolute proof. Van Allen prepared to make 
Collins’ reservations to California. There had. been a brief 
discussion about commandeering a military plane. Collins 
had finally vetoed it out of fear that his mission might be- 
come known to the wrong parties. A commercial flight, 
even if it slowed him down,, was safer. Van Allen also set 
about acquiring a, portable tape machine. Once the voice- 
print was made, he was to take over Young’s cumbersome 
large reel of tape and transfer the portion that carried The 
R Document to a cassette for Collins’ trip. v - „ u-s 

All the assignments had been carried out smoothly, except 
the one Collins had taken for his own. 

Collins’ Tirst phone call proved no problem. He woke 
the head of a major network in New York, invoked his 
authority, spoke of emergency, and persuaded the executive 
to arrange for the network’s manager in Washington^ D.C., 
to cooperate. This done. Pierce then roused Dr Lenart of 
Georgetown University from his bed. Since Pierce was an 
old acquaintance, the criminologist had grouchily agreed to 
scan the spoken sounds in his laboratory. 

Pierce hastened off to the local network offices to pick ' 
up the portion of a film and sound track to an interview 
Vernon T. Tynan had recently given, as well as a -videotape 
unit on which to play it. These, along with Ishmael Young’s 
tape. Pierce carted off to Dr Lenart’s laboratory at George- 
town University. There, the renowned consultant in voice 
identification, using his sound spectrograph, applied his 
equipment to selected words Tynan had spoken in His net- 
work interview and those same words when he had uttered 
them on the Ishmael Young tape. The scanner made 400 
passes over the tapes every eighty seconds, visually repro- 
ducing a series of wavy lines that caught the pitch and; ( 
volume of Tynan’s voice. When Dr Lenart had finished, it- 
was clear tjiat the voice heard on the tape of The R Docu- 
ment was unquestionably Tynan’s own. Dr Lenart wrote a 
certificate of authentication, and packed Pierce off with- his 
proof. 

Meanwhile, Van Allen, after locating a portable tape 
machine for Collins to take with him to California;- obtained 
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getting the message to Sacramento One thing bothered 
Collins about this.. The President nught not waqt to get the 
message to Sacramento. He might want the 35th Amendment 
to pass, despite The R Document, thinking he would handle 
the rest of it later in his own way. y ; . 

No, President Wadsworth was a risk. So was the Gover- 
nor of California, who was the President’s political friend: . 
Better someone else in Sacramento, Collins decided. 

And then he thought of the someone else and he put 
through a call to Assemblyman Olin. Keefe; and he got him 

immediately. ‘ ' ,. 

‘I'm goina to be in Sacramento at one o clock this alter- 
noon,’ he told Keefe. ‘I have momentous evidence againsl 
the 35th that must be heard before the vote. Can you round 
up Lieutenant Governor Dufiield and Senator Glass for me. 
I've been trying to get them ail night. No luck.. I must set 

them.’ •• •• 

‘They’ll be lunching in the Derby Club - it’s urthe real 
of Posey’s Cottage - at that time. They’re sure to be then 
until a quarter to two. I’ll tell them to wait for you. In tact 
I’ll stay with them.’ . 

‘Tell them it’s positively urgent,’ said Collins. . • 

Til do my part. Just be . on time. Once they go back t< 
the chamber floor and the vote begins, you won t be able < 
reach them.’ 

‘I’ll be there,’ Collins promised. 

It was settled, and he felt easier. . ' 

After that, he stretched out on his. office sofa and slep 
fitfully for two hours, before Pierce and Van Allen awakene 
him to inform him it was time to head for National Airpor 
Everything wetit on schedule, up to a point.. He ■ 
Washington on time. He arrived in Chicago on tune. . 
departed from Chicago on time. He was expected to land i 

Sacramento on time. 

But an hour out of -Sacramento, -the. captain of the 7* 
jetliner announced that an unexpected heavy fog had ei 
gulfed the Sacramento airport and their flight was beir 
diverted to San Francisco. Sorry about the inconyenienc 
but they would deplane in San Francisco at twelve tnrrt 
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here would be a special bus to take them the eighty miles . 


(Sacramento. 

.For the first time on the journey, Collins was worried, 
[e had traveled from San Francisco to Sacramento often 
nough, in the past, to know this would add an extra hour 
nd a half to his trip. Even by hiring a private car, and hav- 
ng the driver go the limit, he would not reach Posey’s Cot- 
age much before Duffield and Glass would be leaving it. 

At the San Francisco airport, while his skycap rushed 
iff to put a hold on a private limousine for him, Collins got 
m the telephone to tty to locate Olin Keefe. But Keefe was 
leither in his legislative office nor at lunch yet. Not wanting 
;o waste another minute trying to chase him down - or try- 
ng to find Duffield or Glass - Collins left the phone booth 
ind hurried toward his skycap, who was beckoning him. 

All of that he now relived as his limousine entered the 
center of Sacramento, with the elegant golden dome of the 
State Capitol within sight. 

-‘Where was it again, sir?’ the driver asked. 

‘It’s a restaurant a block south of the Capitol Mall. It’s 
called Posey’s Cottage or Posey’s Restaurant. It’s on the 
comer of 11th and O Streets.’ 


‘We’ll be there in a minute, sir.’ 

Off to his left, Collins could see the expanse of Capitol 
Park: forty acres bearing at least a thousand varieties of 
trees, shrubs, flowers, and then on a gently sloping terrace 
there rose the Capitol building, with its shining dome and 
four stories surrounded by Corinthian columns and pilasters. 

They crawled along in the heavy one-way traffic on N 
Street, turned left on 1 1th, and at last reached 1 1 th and O. 

'Here we are,’ the driver said, pointing to Posey’s 
Cottage. : 

‘Find a place to park,’ said Collins hastily. ‘I shouldn’t be 
long. I’ll meet you in front of the restaurant.’ 

He had the car door open, and picking up his attache 
case with the portable tape recorder inside, he hopped out. 

He paused only to make out the time. It was nine minutes 
to two. He was fifty-one minutes late. He wondered if Kccfc 
nad managed to hold Duffield and Glass for him. 

. Collins hurried into the restaurant, asked for the Derby 
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Club, and was directed to a. back room with a bar. When 
he reached the Derby Club, he was dismayed. The room 
was empty except for a lone melancholy figure at the bar. 

From the bar, Olin Keefe saw him and slipped off his 
stool. His chubby, normally affable features were knotted 
with concern. • - 

Td just about given up on you/ he saidi ‘What hap- 
pened?’' ' -T ' ' 

‘Fog. We had to land in San Francisco instead of here. 
I’ve been driving the last hour and a half.’ He looked around 
again. ‘Duffield and Glass . . . ?’ 

‘I had them here. I couldn’t hold them any longer. They 
went back to the Senate to get ready for the vote. There’s 
still seven minutes before ,the final reading and vote. I don’t 
know - but we can try to pull them out of the chamber/ 

‘We have to/ insisted Collins in desperation. 

They went swiftly out of the restaurant, then, half walk- 
ing, half running, dodging pedestrians, they headed south on 
11th toward the Capitol building. ~ 

Keefe said, ‘The Senate chamber is at the south end of 
the second floor. We may barely make it before they close 
the doors/ . 

Reaching the Capitol, hastening up a short flight of stone 
steps, they crossed the Great Seal of California, an inlaid 
colored mosaic, at the entrance. 

‘The staircase over there/ Keefe directed Collins. Going 
up the stairs, Keefe added, ‘You knew Director Tynan was 
here this morning?’ ' 

‘I knew. How did he do?’ 

‘Too well, I’m afraid. He v knocked them over in the 
Judiciary Committee. The committee voted overwhelmingly 
for ratification of the 35th. It’ll go that way in the Senate, 
unless you can do better than Tynan/ 

‘I can do better - if I get the chance.’ He held up his 
attache case, ‘In here I’ve got the only witness who can 
destroy Tynan.’ 

' ‘Who?’ . • 

‘Tynan himself/ Collins said cryptically. , 

They had arrived at the Senate entrance. 

While most of the forty State Senators were in their 
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nassive blue swivel chairs, a few still stood in the aisles', 
lieutenant Governor Duffield, in a smart pinstriped blue 
iint, was on his feet behind the raised desk and microphone 
it the head of the chamber, squinting through his rimless 
spectacles at the various members. 

‘Hell,’ said Keefe, ‘the sergeant at arms is starting to close 
be doors.’ 

‘Can’t you get to Duffield?’ - 

Til try,’ said Keefe. 

He hurried into the chamber, explained something to an 
abstracting guard, continued on his way to the front, circled 
:o the carpeted steps, and from beneath the podium called 
up to the president of the Senate. 

Anxiously, Collins watched the dumb play across the 
chamber. Duffield had leaned sideways to catch what Keefe 
was saying. Then he threw up his hands and made a gesture 
toward the filled chamber. Keefe was talking again. At last, 
Duffield, shaking his head, stepped down to join him. Keefe 
kept on talking, pointing to where Collins stood. For a hang- 
ing moment in time, Duffield seemed undecided. Finally, 
;hvbus!y-with reluctance, he followed Keefe to where 
Collins waited. 

They met just inside the chamber entrance, and Keefe 
introduced the Senate president to Collins. 

Duffield’s flinty face was unhappy. “Out of deference to 
you, Mr Attorney General, I consented to leave the podium. 


evidence.’ 


Congressman Keefe says' you have new evidence reiaieu 
our vote on the 35th Amendment-’ , 

‘Evidence that it is vital for you and the members to hear. 
‘That’s quite impossible to arrange, Mr Attorney General. 
It’s simply too late. All witnesses were heard, all ev3 * ncc 
presented to the Judiciary Committee, the last four days. 
-The hearings wound up this morning with.Direc or yn . 

There’s no debate, so your evidence can.t be offemd^n 
debate. We’re about to come to order, hear a reading of the 
35th Amendment, and put it to a vote. I see no »ay to 

interrupt the process.’ evidence out . 

There is one way, said Collins, ^ VietK1 to mv 

side the chamber. Delay the sessior 



‘That would be without precedent. Highly unusual.’ 

*What I have to present to you and .thejmenibers is aJsr 
' without jprecedent and more than unusual. I assure you, i 
I’d had this evidence. earlier, I would have been before yoi 
•with it. I was able to obtain it just last night I immediate! 
flew to California with it. The evidence is of the greates 
import to you, to the Senate, to the people of California, ti 
the entire United States; You cannot vote without hearin] 
what I have in this attachig case.’ . ? 

The intensity of Collins’ speech had made Duffieh 
.weaken slightly. ‘Even if what you have is of such import 
ance - well, I don’t know how I can prevent ah-immediati 
vote.’ 

‘Y ou can’t vote if you don’t have a qiiorum, can you?’ 

‘You want to ask a majority of the members to. absen 
themselves from the chamber? It wouldn’t work. There’d b< 
a motion for a call to the house. The sergeant at arms woult 
be instructed to bring in the absentees - ’ 

‘But I’d be finished with my evidence before the sergean 
at arms could do that.’ -V 

Duffield remained doubtful. ‘I don’t know. KoW mud; 
time would you need?’ 

‘Ten minutes, no more. The length of time it takes you tc 
hear whatT have to offer.’ - .• ■ 

‘And how are the members of the Senate supposed tc 
hear the evidence?’ - 

‘You’ll summon them informally - twenty at a time, two 
groups of twenty - and you’ll advise them to hear whal 
you’ve already heard. By then, you’ll want them to hear it. 
After they’ve heard it, they can vote.’ 

Duffield still hesitated. ‘Mr Attorney General, this is an 
extraordinary thing you are requesting.’ - 

‘This is extraordinary evidence I have with me,’ Collins 
insisted. He was aware that in his position of Cabinet officer, 
he could be even more insistent than he had been. Blit he was 
also aware of how determinedly state officials defended their 
states’ rights. So still under restraint, but conveying a sense 
of urgency in his voice, Collins went on. ‘You must find a 
way to hear it. Surely, there must be some means. Isn’t there 
anything on earth that could make you defer the vote?’ 
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‘Well, certainly there would be some factors - factors 
like- Well, if you had evidence to prove the joint resolution 
about to be voted upon was fraudulent or harbored elements 
of conspiracy - if you could prove that - ’ 

‘I . can! I have evidence of a national conspiracy.- The 
life or death of our republic depends on your hearing this 
evidence, and keeping what you’ve heard in mind when you 
vote. If you fail to hear the evidence, you’ll carry the burden 
of your mistake to the grave. Do believe me.’ 

Impressed, the Lieutenant Governor gave Collins a long, 
.hard look; ‘Very well,’ he said suddenly. ‘Let me arrange 
for. Senator Glass to see that we have no quorum for ten 
minutes. You go up to the fourth floor, to the first com- 
mittee room off the elevator. It’s vacant Assemblyman 
Keefe will show you the way. Senator Glass and I will join 
you shortly.’ He paused. ‘Mr Attorney General, this better 
be something.’ 

It’s something, all right,’ Collins said grimly. 

# * * 

They were in the modern committee room on the fourth 
floor, the four of them, seated about the light-colored wooden 
table that stood in the center of the room. 

Chris Collins had just finished explaining to Duffield and 
Glass the circumstances under which he had learned about 
The R Document, a supplement to the 35th Amendment, 
which. Colonel Noah Baxter had warned on his deathbed 
must be exposed, 

‘I won’t bother you with the details of my long quest 
for The 'R Document,’ said Collins. ‘Suffice it to 'say, I 
located it this morning. It proved to be not a document but 
a verbalized plan, which was caught on tape accidentally by 
Colonel Baxter’s twelve-year-old grandson. There were three 
persons present when the tape was made last January. One 
was FBI Director Vernon T. Tynan. Another was Deputy 
Director Harry Adcock. The third was Attorney General 
Noah Baxter. Only the voices of Tynan and Baxter will be 
heard on this tape, which the boy made as a lark, unaware of 
its importance.- To be certain beyond question that Director 
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Tynan’s own voice had been captured on this tape, we had a 
voiceprint made of Tynan’s speech on the tape and Tynan’s 
speech during a recent network interview. Ydu wHl see that' 
they are one and the same.’ 

Collins bent over, pulled the sheaf of voiceprints and Dr ' 
Lenart’s certificate of authentication from his attach^ case, 
and handed them over to Duffield. - 

The Lieutenant Governor gravely examined the materials, 
then passed them to Senator Glass. 

‘Are you both satisfied you will be hearing the voice of 
Director Tynan?’ Collins asked. ••• 

Both Senate leaders nodded. - ■ . . 

Collins bent over' again and brought his portable tape 
machine out of the attache case. He adjusted the volume to 
High. With deliberation he set the machine down in the 
middle of the table. ~ 

‘We can proceed then,’ he said. ‘You will hear Tynan’s 
voice first, then Baxter’s. Listen closely. This is the secret 
known as The R Document. Now, listen.’ 

Collins reached out, pressed down the Play button, and . 
then, elbows on the table, chin in his hands, he fixed his eyes* 
on the president and the president pro tempore of the. 
California State Senate. - 

The casette in the machine was rolling. The speaker , 
came to life. 

Tynan’s voice: ‘We’re alone, aren’t we, Noah?’ 

Baxter’s voice: ‘You wanted to see me in private, Vernon/ 
Well, I guess my living room here is about as safe a place as 
there is in town.’ 

Tynan’s voice: ‘It should be. We’ve spent thousands of 
dollars having your house debugged. I’m sure it’s safe enough 
for what we have to discuss.’ 

Baxter’s voice: ‘What do we have to discuss, Vernon? ’ 
What’s on your mind?’ 1 , 

Tynan’s voice: ‘Okay, it’s this. I think I have the last 
element of The R Document figured out. Harry and I think 
it’s foolproof. Just one thing, Noah. Don’t go squeamish on 
me at the last minute. Remember, we agreed we must sacri- 
fice anything - and might I add, anyone - if we are to save 
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and announcing that hereafter the Committee on Nations* 
Safety-”’ ' 

Baxter’s voice: ‘My God, Vernon! Did I hear you right, 
President Wadsworth assassinated - by your orders?’ 

Tynan’s voice: ‘Don’t be a sentimental slob, Noah 
There’s no time for that. We sacrifice one two-bit politiciai 
to save an-entire nation. Do you understand, Noah? We’] 
save - ’ . '■/ 

Baxter’s voice: ‘Oh, God, God, God- ohhh—’ ; 

Tynan’s voice: ‘Noah, we - ;Noah -r Noah! What is it' 
What’s wrong with you? What' is it, Harry.- is he havinj 
some kind of stroke, or what? Try to hold himup. Let nv 
get Hannah ... * ' ’ ■' , ' 

End of tape. .V 

Collins studied the faces of Duffield, Glass, and Keefe 
They all sat frozen in shock. ••• 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ said Collins, ‘does justice have its da; 

in court?’ . ‘ ^ „ 

Duffield came heavily to his feet. ' i ,. . 

‘Justice has its day,’ he said quietly. TU: go ‘{summon th< 
Senators.’ ‘ .. '* • • 

* * * ; ■_ ; •" ■ 

It was night in Washington, D.C., when the sleek Boeing je 
dipped earthward, floating lower and lower toward the land 
ing strip of National Airport. . ' . 

From his window seat, Chris Collins watched the light 
dance toward him, rise swiftly, and then the plane touchec 
down, and he braced himself for the jolt of homecoming. - 
Minutes later, he followed the line of passengers out o 
the plane and into the air terminal. , 

It was Hogan he saw first, and his bodyguard was wearinj 
an uncharacteristic broad smile. ‘Congratulations, Mr Attor 
ney General,’ Hogan said, taking over Collins’ attache case 
‘I was upset when you got away without me. But I’d say i 
was worth the risk.’ 

‘It was worth anything,’ said Collins., T have no luggage 
The attache case was all I needed.’ 

‘Chris...’ ' • 


He realized Tony Pierce was also on hand to greet him. 
smiling Pierce pumped his hand as they moved toward the*; _ 
^ n t> then pulled a newspaper out of his pocket and ^ 
iui »lded*it before him. The big black headline read: 

PLOT AGAINST PRESIDENT, NATION EXPOSED 
TYNAN IMPLICATED 
THE 35TH AMENDMENT DEFEATED 

‘Chris, you pulled it off,’ Pierce exulted. ‘Did you see it? 
Hie California Senate vote was on television. Forty to zero, 
the 35th turned down. Unanimous.’ 

‘I saw it,’ said Collins. ‘I was in the gallery.’ . r 

‘Then the news conference. All the major networks broke 
in on their programming to show -it. Duffield and Glass 
held, a joint news conference. Told how the turnabout hap- 
—'ned. Told of your role. Told what was in The R Docu- 

T-rdidn’t seeAhat/, said Collins. ‘The fog lifted, and I 
ught the first plane for home.’ 

«Mris, you really did it’ 

Collins shook his head. ‘No, Tony. We all did it ~ includ- 
ig Colonel Baxter, Father Dubinski, my son. Josh, Olin 
,eefe, Donald Radenbaugh, John Maynard, Rick Baxter, 
shmael Young, and you yourself. It was everyone.’ 

They had reached the car, which was not the one Collins 
used, but the President’s own bulletproof limousine. The 
President’s chauffeur, at the open rear door, offered him a 
proud salute. 

Collins looked at Pierce questioningly. 

‘The President wants to see you. He asked to see you the 
< minute you came in.’ 

‘Very well.’ 

. , Collins had started into the car when Pieice’s hand on his 
shoulder restrained him. 

■ ‘Chris...’ 

‘Yes?* 

‘Do you know Vernon Tynan is dead?’ 

~ ‘I didn’t know.’ 
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‘Two hours ago. He committed suicide. He shot himsc 
the mouth.’ ' 

' Collins thought about it. ‘Lite Hitler, he said. , 

‘Adcock disappeared.’ 

Collins nodded. ‘Like Bormann.’ he said. 

They got into the car. As the driver settled behind 
wheel. Pierce spoke to him. -/ 

‘To the White House.’ 

When they arrived at the South Portico of the Wtm< 
House, McKmc.hU the President's chief aide, was waiting tc 
welcome them heartily. Collins and Pierce were led througi 
the Diplomatic Reception Room to the elevator on th< 
ground hoot. They took tire elevator to the second flooi 
and followed McKnight to the Yellow Ova! Room. 

Collins had not expected a party, but one was in progress 
He could make out Vice-President Loomis; Senator Killian 
and his wife; Jhe President’s secretary. Miss Ledger, ani 
Appointments Secretary Nichols. Then, next to the Lf"ii 
XVI chairs flanking the fireplace, he saw Karen chattin 
with President Wadsworth. 

That instant, Karen became aware of him, ana'Sfar£59s 
away from the President and Came ninning across the roon 
She fell into his arms, and he kissed away her tears. 

‘1 love you, I love you,’ she cried. ‘Oh, Chris . . . ’ 

Over her shoulder he saw that the President was com in 
toward him. He released Karen, and went to meet the Pres 
dent. There was an odd expression on the President’s fao 
'Collins decided he looked as Lazarus musfhave looked. 

‘Chris,’ -the President said solemnly, clasping his han 
with genuine warmth, T don’t have words to thank yo 
enough - for preserving my life, and that of the country z 
well.’ The President wagged his head. ‘I was an awful as 
I can say it now. Forgive me. I’d lost my sense of directioi 
I guess when you’re afraid of Little Big Horn, you grasp ; 
any expediency. You don’t know that you’re already in Litt! 
Big Horn.’ He smiled. ‘But it wasn’t Little Big Horn aft< 
all, because the cavalry came in time.’ He searched Collin 
face, ‘You heard about Vernon Tynan?’ 

‘I did. I’m sorry he brought himself to such a pass.’ 

‘He must have been unhinged, these past months, to ha\ 
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we’re going to Lave a drink to the future. Possibly 
drinks, even three. And we’re going to watch the late-nig 
movie. Let's relax an hour or so - wc can afford to, atto.’jj 
_ before wc begin again.’ ~ , ‘ 


THE END 




